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» 

'.v^c is rc'trospec'iivT. it builds tlio st’pulcliriis of 
(Ik* fatlu'i’s. 1 1 writes biogTdpIiies, histories, anct criticism, 
'rile (()r('i»x)in|^ o'cueratioiis beheld God aiul nature l^ec 
to huK*; we, »'tlirou;^}i their eyes. VVliy should not wo 
also enjoy an (fi'ip;inal relali«Jn lo tiio universe/ , Why 
should ikU we have a poctr>l|^an(l philosophy of iu'sight, 
■nd not of tradition; and a by revelation to us, 

. and not the liistor^^ 3f theirs ^ I'^nbosoined for a season 
ill nature, whose floods of life stream around and tlirou|>'h 
us, and in\it(‘ us by tlie'jjowers they swpj)ly,'to tViaon 
proportioned (oMiature, why, should we j^'rope anu/iig' 
the dry bones of the })ast, or put the living' generation 
into inas([uerade nut of its faded wardrol^e ? The sun 
sj^nes to-day also. Tlierc is more wool and flax in tlie 
fields. 'fhvjK' are new^ lands, new men, new thoughts, 
l.et us demand our ovyii works and laws and w’orship. 

rndoulHedly we Iravo no (pieslions to ask which are 
unanswerable. AVe must trust l.Vi perfection of the 
erealinn so I’ar, as to believe that wliatcver c'liriosity 
tlic order of tilings h;fs awakened in our minds, the 
ordc' d* tilings can satisfy. '•^Evciy man’s coiidiOon is 
soluiion ^^'Jjicroglyphic lo those inqinries lie would 
put. lle'ael i it as Ine, Ijcforc he apprclicnds it as ti uth. 
in like inaiiaer, natme' is already, In its forms and ten- 
dencies, desciibing its own design. Let us interrogate 
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the gr&vVjippantion that slunet so pcacefLilly nrounfl us. . 
Let us inquire^ ^vhat cnrl ^ • 

^ All sciencc\;is one aiiii, nanwily, tOcUiul a theory 
rmtur^. AVe theories of’ races and o?*%nctions; 

but Scarcely yet a remote appro 5 lination an idea of* 
cr^ion. We are now so far rf)ni the roaxU to truth, 
that-reJi^ioiis tcacheis dispute and irate eacli c/lier; and 
speculative men are esteemed unsound and fij^)lous. 
Hut to a sound judoment, the most ahi^it^, tiutllis tU' 
mo'^t practical. Whenever a true theory app<|.ii^, il 
A\il^bo its ojvn evidence. Its lest ]■>, that it will exphiiu 
all ])lieuomena. Now manv are thought not only*un(*x- 
plamcd hut ineydieablc : as language, sk'cp, dreams, 
fjcasts, sex. 4 

Philosophically cousideied, (In' um\cis(' is (‘onq^osed 
of Natufi* and the Souf. SlruMly speaking, theielniv, 
all that is separate from us, all Inch Ldiilosopliy dis-* 
tipguishcs as the Nor me, that is, both nature and ar(,^ 
all otheu^men and my owif IkmIv, must ♦)e ranked uiufer 
this n line, Natimir. In rnumeiating tlu', values of na- 
ture and jc'nsthig up^h»ir sum, I shall use tlu* word 111 
both senses; — in i(s vornmon an^! in its philos()j)hical .s 
nn))Oit. Jn iiKjunics so ireneral as our present one, the ' 
inacx’ui\tCV is ]%ot m.iterial ; nb coidusjon oi‘ ihougl^t will 
occui. \atnrc, in the cgmmon srn>c •leleis to essence ^ 
unchanged l)v man: space, the air, llie livin', the leaf. 
Art IS ap})li^d to tlie mixluie of Ins will with the same 
things, as in a l!onr%e, a canal, a sl.Uue, a juetnie. laut 
his (jperation.N taken t(^gcther*aro so insign^eaut , a lifllc 
chipping, iraking, patching and w'ashing, that in an nn- 
])r(,'ssK;n s.^ grand as that of ihowoild on#tlK.‘ human 
mind, tUe; do not tary the result. 
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•OHAPtriER L 

To <^0 Into^solitiulc, ^man needs to rctiic a* fioni 
his (^hartiber as from 'OoietY- I solitary wliilst I 

read anti ;vrite, though nobody is with me. • Bilt if a 
niair,'<voulcl be alone, lot liim look at tlio stars. 'J'he 
•laysJthat eolTf* from those lieavcnly worlds, will scjia- 
late fcelweoii him and vulgar things. One miglit think 
the gtmosphore was made transpaicut with this design, 
to give man, in the lieavcnly bodies, the j)er])etnal pre- 
sence of‘lhe sublime. Seen m tlie sUx*ets of eilies. Jiow 
great they aic ! If the stais shouUi a[4j)em' oife niglii in 
a iliousand years, how would men believe and atlore ; 
and ])re^erv(‘, for iiuinv gaaieiations, (he lenK^uhranec of 
the city of God which had been shown ! But every night 
come out these preachers of Ix'aiily, and light the 
universe with their admoniatmig smile. 

'file sous awaken a cerlavi reveueTice, bceanse thoiigli 
always piesent, th(‘Y aie a£‘ 4 <o#s inaccc.^siblc ; but all 
natural objoets inaTe a kmdod impression, wlu'n the 
mind is open to tlieir inHueiice. ISaluie never weais a 
mcfiii ajipearaiice, NeMier dues the '^isestjnaii exfoit 
all her secret, and lose Ins ^ei:riosit\ by tiniliiig out all 
Iier perfeclion. Nat me nevia* became a toy to a wis« 
spnil. The How or.-, (lie ammaU, tlie mountains, lo- 
Jlceted all tlu’ vviailoin of his best liour, a$ iiiiieh as they 
Jiad (lebgh^.'d (he simplTeily of his childhood. 

Wlicn we speak o^f na(me in this manner, we liave a, 
di'-iiiu't Ilut ino'^t jioetical sense in the mind. AVc mean 
(he inteVvity of impression mad^ by mamfpld natural 
ol))ecls. li is (Ills wliieli distimguislies tlie stick (d‘ tim- 
ber of (lie wd^d'CUttA’, fiom (he tr( e of the jioet. The 
chaiinmg land.scape whiclf^I saw tliis morning', is in- 
dnbitabl^iiuuh' up of some twenty or thiity farms. 
Miller owiih? tins Tield, Locke that, aful Manning the 
woodliind bevoiid. lint none of *lliem owns the land- 
scape. There is a property in the hori/on which no 
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man hix^4vit he* whose eye can®ijotegratc/all the parts; 
that is, the pd(?t. , This is the^lTcst part of tliese men’s 
^farms, yet to th/V- their land-deeds gfve them ^o title. i 
To speak tndjs, few adult persons can see" nature. 
Most ffersons do not see the sunl*^ At least, they have 
very superficial seeing. T{ie si>n illuminates bnly the 
eye of th(? man, but shines into the eye and the'heart of 
the child. Tlie lover of nature is he wliose invvarV^'and 
outward senses are still truly adjusted cticli o^ier : 
who has retained the spirit of infancy even into life era 
of mjinhood. . His intercourse with heaven and e^u't]l, 
becomes part of his /lady food. In the presence of 
nature, a wild delMit runs through the man, in •»pitc 
of real sorrows, r Nature says, he is my creature; and, 
mauj^re all his impcrtineni griefs, lie shall be glad \ri(li 
me. Not' the sun or the summer alone, but every hour 
andtscason yields its tribute of delight; for c.very hour 
anc^ change coi responds to and autliori/es a dillerent 
state of the nrlnd, from breathless noofi to grimmest 
midnight. Nature ‘is a sel^^ing that tils efjually well a 

comic or a mourning p?oce. In goo.d health, the air is 
a cordial of incrc'diblo \ irtue. Crosbim'; a l^are common, 
ill snow puddles, at twilight, under a clouded sky, with- 
out having in i^y thoughts any 0 (‘curreiK‘e of sjiecial 
good fortune, I have enjoyed a peifect exhiliralioii. Al- 
most I fear to tlimk how glad I am. In llu* woods, loo, 
a man casts off hi^ years, as the *inake his slough, and, 
at what period soever of life, is, always a child. In llm 
woods, is perpetual youth. Within these pKiilatioiis of 
•God, a decoi'im and sanctity roigw, a piTennial fe'^tl\al 
is dressed, amt ilie guest sees not hOw lie shoiild tire of 
them in a/hoasand years. In the wootls we return to 
reason and faUli. 'Hiere I feed that nothing can betall 
iTKi m life, — no disgrace, no calabiily, (leaving me my 
eyes,) '"diieh inture cannot 'repair. Standing on the 
bare ground, — ^ny head bathed by ^hc blitv^'' air, and 
uplifted into infinite apace,- -all mean egotism vanishes. 

I become a transj^arf^nt cye-b.dl. 1 am np.lhing. 1 see 
all. The currents of the Hiiiv Tsal Being circulate 
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through me ; |I am paj% or particle of Gbd. ^.Tfte name 
of the nearest* friend sou<ids then foreign and accidental. 

^ To be brother^ to be ticquair^tances,— ^raster or servant^* 
is then a trifle and a disturbance, ^l.ani the lover of 
uncontainexi and imtftortal beauty. In the wiWerness, 

I find s€)mething more dear and connate than in streets 
or villages^ In the tranquil landscape, and.especially 
in tV t distant line ol‘ the horizon, man beholds somewhat 
•as b lautihrl tft his own nature. 

•TJie greatest delight which the fields and \voods 
minuter, is the suggestion of an occult relation between 
man and the vegetable. I am not alofie and unac- 
knon lodged. They nod to me and I to them. The 
waving of the boughs in the stonn, new fo nnT and 
nidi Jt takes me by surprise^ and yet is not unknown. 
Its cflbct is like that of a higher thought a better 
emotion coming over me, when I deemed I was think- 
ing justly or doing right. 

Yet it is certain that th« power to produce Uiis^de- 
light docs not reside in natwrc, but in man, or in a har- 
mony of both. It is neces?aiy*to use Ur^sc pleasures 
with great teinp^ci\inee. I'oi, iiatmc is not always 
tricked in holiday attire, but the same scene which 
yesterday broath('d peiruino and ghty-i e(l^/4s for Yhc 
frolic of the nymphs, is overspread with melancholy 
to-d.iN. Nature always wears the colours of the spiriWr 
To a man labouiiiig under calamity, the heat of his 
own lire liath sadiiCss in it. Then, there is a kind of 
(V)ntem])t the larid>ca])c felt by him 'v\ho has just lost 
by death ii/lear frieiuj. 'J'he ^ky is less grand, as it shuts, 
down o\a.V less worl-li in the population. 
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CHAPTER W. 

• COM^rODlTV. 

WjioEVEii conskhns the final cause of^,^he worlc^ A\ill 
(ll^cciii a multitude of uses that enter as i)ails it. to 
that result. They all admit of being tlirowii into one 
of the following classes: Commodity; Beauty; lan- 
guage ; and Discipline^* 

Uf.der the general name of C’ommoditv, I rank all 
those advantages \vhicli our senses (ovc to nature. Tjns, 
of course, js a bencht which is temporary and mcdi.ite, 
not ultimate, like its service to the soul. Yet although 
low, “it IS perfect in its kind, and is the only use of na- 
ture winch all men apprelicnd. The ”iisery of man 
ap])ears like ohildisli [lelulancc, when we explore the 
steady and prodigal j),|;o\>’am that has been made lor 
his support‘\md delight on this gr(»> n b.ill wlilch Hoals 
him tlnougli the Iicavens. What angbls iinentcd tlicse 
splendid cn’iiaments, these licli conveniences, this 0(‘/*aa 
of air above‘‘ihis'oeean of water beneath, this fiimamcnt 
of earth between ^ this zodiac of lights, this tent of 
diopping clouds, this striped coat of climates, tliis four- 
fold year? Beasts, lire, water, stones, and corn serve 
him. The field is at once his .'loor, his work-yard, hi<> 
^play-ground; ins garden, and Ins bed. 

“ >>'>re servant-? wake dii juau 
'1 ' i Ink’ll lake e ul ” 

Nature, in its ministry to man, is not only tlie ma- 
terial, but IS also the proi'ess and the result. All the 
parts ii|.ce»Viintly v .ak into each other’s Iiaiids for the 
]>roht of man. The wind sows the seed; tk^^sun eva-' 
porales the sea ; the wind blow's the vapom to the field; 
the ice, on the other side of the planet, condenses ram 
on this ; the rain feeds the plant ; the plant feeds the 
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animal; and thus the gridless circulations of t,he'^iviiie 
*cJiarity nourish man. • % 

c Tlic useful aits are but repr^pcluctions.^r new combin-. 
at ions by the wit of man, of the stfjig natural bene- 
factors. no lonj^r waits for favouring .galdSi, but, 

by n;eai^ of steam, he realizes the fable of bolus’ bag, 
and caniei^the two-and- thirty winds in the beSTer of his 
boat? To diminish friction, he paves the road with 
Iron bars, aiffi mounting a coach witli a ship-load of 
mc^n,ianimals, and merchandise behind him, he darts 
throj^li the country, from town to town, like an eagle 
or a swallow through the air. By the ‘aggregate of 
these aids, how is the face of tlic world changed, from 
the era of Noali to that of Napoleoy ! 'J'l^ prfVate 

poOT man hath cities, ships, canals, biidges, biulj, for 
iiim. He goes to the post-ofiicc, and the Iwiman race 
run on liis onands; to tlie book-shop, and the human 
race read and write of all that happens, for him; to* the 
court-house, afid nations riSpair his wrongs. He lets 
his house uj)on the road, and the .Iruinan lace go forth 
every morning, and shovel on!, tljc snow, and cut a path 
for him. * 

But there is no need of specifying particulars in tin’s 
clas^ of uses. The cataloirue is endl^s, and tlie ?x- 
am|)Ies .so obviiuis, that I shall leave them to tlie reader’s 
n'tlection, witli tin; general remark, that this mercenary 
beiiclit is one which has lespcct to a farther good. A 
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CHAPTER I]!. 

TiEAu;rY. 

A NOiiLEii want of man is served by nature, namely, 
the love of Bcaijty. 

The ancient Greeks called the world Kofffio^t, be'auVy. 
Such is the constitution of all things, or such the j;Jastic 
power of the hinnan eye, that the j)rimary forms, as the 
sky, the mountain, the tice, the animal, give ns a de- 
light*2/2 a/fd for thcmselros ; a pleasure arising from out- 
line, ^colour, motion, and grouping. Tins seems partly 
owing to Hic eye itself. 'The eye is the best oi’ artists. 
By the mutual action of its structure, and of the laws of 
light, ])erspcctivc is ])ruduced, yliicli integrates every 
mass of objects, of what c^iaracter socN^'r, into a well 
coloured and shaded .globe, so that where the particular 
objects are mean and miatt^cctuig, flic landbC'ape which 
they comjiok", is round and symmflrjcal. And as the 
eye is the best composer, so hjilit is the lli>t of ])ainters, 
Tliftre is no obj/^ct so foul that intense liu,ht y ill 'not 
make bcaufilul. And the stimulus it alfords to the 
<'"mse, and a sort of intiniUidc which it halh, like space 
and time, make all matter gay. Even the corpse liath 
its own beauty. But, bi-sidc this goncual grace dilluscd, 
over nature, almost all th(' individual forms^ arc agn'e- 
/ible to the ey-. as is pioved by (jur eiidli'ss in itations of 
some of tlicm, -:s tlic acoin, the crape, the [>;iU'-cone, 
the wlieat-ear, I he e;jg, the ving^ and lurins of most 
birds, the lion's claw, tlu* >Li|jent, the butterfly, sea- 
slielis, flames, clouds, buds, Icav'os, and the foims of 
many to es, as tlio palm. 

Eor bciior oouMderation, wc maydistribute-Uic aspects ’ 
of Beauty in a tiirec-fold iirinncr. 

1 . Eirst, the simple pcicej^iam of natural forms is a 
delight. The influence of tlio fonus and actions in 
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nature, is so rteedful tc^tman, tliat, in its low^esf fmic- 
*tions, it seems to lie onr liie confines of ccrmmodity and 
teaiity. To t*ie body andi mind whAh have been . 
cramped by noxious work or compan^ jciature is medi- 
cinal, and .aestores tfleir tone. The tradasniffti, the 
attorycy* comes out of the, dm and craft of the street, 
and secs*t|ie sky and the woods, and is a mwi again. 
In their eternal calm, he finds himself. The health of 
fhc eye seem? to demand a liorizon. We are never 
tired, ^0 long as we can sec far enough. 

in other hours. Nature satisfies the soul purely 
by its loveliness, and without any^ mixture ’of corporeal 
bcnelit. 1 have seen tlie spectacle of morning from the 
hill-top over against my house, fiom d^y-brealt to .Sun- 
rise,* ^\ith emotions wliich ah jiingel might share. .The 
long slender bars of cloud lloat like fishes iu»the sea of 
crimson li^ht. From the oartli, as a shore, I look out 
into tliat silent sea. 1 seem to partake ils rapid tra*ns- 
forinations : tlft active (‘iiclfantment readies mv flust, 
and 1 dilate and conspire with the morning ^\lncV^ How 
docs Nature (hufy^switli a few^and cheap chiinents ! 
(bvc mo lu'alth ai^d a day, and 1 wall make tlie pomp of 
(inp(‘iors iidi(’nl()us, d’he dawn is my Assyria; the 
sun-Vi-t and moon-rise my Ihijdios, ai^l iinimamnaRle 
lealin^ of faeiie; broad noon sliall be my Kngland of 
the senses and the understanding ; llie night shall 
my (hum. my of mystic phdoM^jdiy and dreams. 

. Not loss (‘xcellent, (‘\cept for our lesS, snsccptibilitv 
in the afii.^noon, was The chairn, last evening, of a 
.laniiary syTset. Tin; w i-stein clouds divided and sub-, 
divided ^m inselvcs into pink flakes, modulated W'itli 
tints of nnsj)eakable soltness; anckthe air ha^ so miicli 
life and s\^eetness, that it w’as’a pain to come within 
doors. W'hat^was it* that neituie Avoiild say? \Vas 
there no moaning m the hvft repose of the valley behiral 
the mill, and whi^jh Homer or Shakspcarc could not 
rc-form tor ine in w’ortls ? The leafless trees become 
spires of flame Jn the sunset, with Ac blue east for their 
ba('k-groun(l, and the stars of the dead calicos of flowers ; 
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and every withered stem and vtnbble rimed witli host, 
contribute soh^etliing to tlie mate music. 

• Tlie inhabiUmts of ciths suppose that tlic coiinti) 
landscape is pkasant only half the year. I please my- 
self With observing the graces of tne winter w^^eeiiery, and 
believe that we are as much touched by it as bv the 
genial iiiflucnces of summer, do the atteiidve eye, 
each moment of the year lias its own beauty, and in the 
same Held it beholds, every hour, a picture which was 
never seen before, and which shall never he seen Aigaiiu 
The hea\ens change e\ery moment, and rellectutheir 
glory or gloom on the plains beneath. The state of the 
ciojj in the surrounding farms, alters the cxpiessioii cf 
the eartli^lrom wv^ek to week. The succession of native 
jilains in the jinstures and loadsides, whicli make’ the 
|silent clock by which time tells tiui sun.nKr liours, will 
make even the dnisioiis of the day scnsil)le to a keen 
obsciver. The tribes of birds and nn'CCts, like the ])lant^, 
jmnctiial to their time, follbw ( ach othd, and the yi-ar 
lias room for all.* ♦ iiy wait r-coiiiscs, the varic'ty is 
gicatcr. In July, the blue poiitedeyti, or pickeri l-weed, 
blooms in huge Ix’tU in the shallow jiails of oui pleasant 
river, and swarms with yellow bulteitlics in contimial 
motion. ‘ Alt c^oinot ii\al this pompol’ pin pie and gold. 
Indeed the iner is a j)eri)eUiul gala, and hoa&ts each 
xioiilh a new' oinaiucnt. 

Uut this beauty of Nature whicli is seen and felt as 
bc.iiity, is the least part, d'he sliows ol day, tlie dew'v 
moiiiing, the lainbow, monnlanis, oK'h.n’ds^jii blosboin, 
stais, moonlight, .shadows in still watei, andillie like, if 
too cageily liuircd, become shows nicicly, 'a.nd mock 
us with their ui-if^ahty. ('O out of the liouse to see 
the moon, and u is incie tnisci; it will not pleas(i as 
when its i’ght shines upon your irccos^aryn-ur iicy. d'hc 
beauty tliar shimi’ f'l's in the yellow’ altci noons of Oc- 
tober, who ever could clutch il? do foilh to tiiid it,-- 
and It is gone : it i-; only a iniiaga as you look fioni the 
wiiido3v:s.oi diligence. 

The presence of a higher, nan.ely, of the spiiilnal 
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.eleriAnt is cssijntial to ifs •pexlLctioii. .The hiyi and 
•Divine beauty wlnoli cdn^be loved without effeminacy, 
^ that which i^fbupd in combinatioa w^\i the human 
will, ai\d never fieparat*e. B equity is the mark God sets | 
upon virtue. Every i*atural action is |^fticef’nl. ^very 
licroic agt is also decent, and causes tlie plate ahd the 
bysta^ulej's to sliine. Wc arc taught by great actions, 
that. the uTuverse is tlie property of every iTidividualj^ 
in it. Everj^rationa! creature has all nature for his 
dowry and estate. Jt is his, if ho uill. He may divest 
liims^f of it ; lie may creep into a corner, and abdicate 
his ifingdoin, as most men do; but he is gititled tp the 
world by his c< institution. In pi'aportioii to the energy i 
of Ills thought and will, he takes up the world Jnto lilm-i 
self, “All those things for whicli mAi jdoiigh, build, 
or sail, ola*y \iilue said aii*ancient historian. ^^The 
winds and \\a\os,” said Gibbon, “are ahveiys on tlie 
side of the ablest navigators,” So are the sun, .iuid 
moon, and all^tlio stars of Jieaven. When a noble^act 
is done — pereliancc in a scene of gicat natural locality : 
uheii Li'onidas ^d Iiis three bundled martyrs consume 
oiu‘. day in ci\ing^nd the sun and moon* come each 
and look at lla'in^once m tlu^ steep defile of Thermopyke ; 
wlnui Arnold Winkeii(‘id, m tlie high Alps, under jLlic 
shadow of the a\alcUK*he, gatliius in Ifis s%'de *a sheaf of 
Austri.ui spc.iis to break the line for his comrades; arc 
not these heroes entitled to add the beamy of the seeff^r 
t(j tlie beauty of tlie dcf-d'? When llie ba»k ot Columbus 
'nears tlie shore of America — before it, t1ie beach lined 
with sava/cs, llccing out of all their huts of cane ; llic 
stM bcl^sd ; and ti^c purple mountains of the liidi<u? 
Arcln[)*ago aidiiml — can wc separate tlie man fioin tlie 
liMiig pK-line^’ not thp Tsew AV'orky clollio his 

form with he^ palm-^';joves and savmniahs as tit drapery ^ 
Ever docs natural l)cauty,}^*al in like air, and envelojic 
great aeuons. When Sir^Iarry Vane uas dragged up 
the Tower-Jjill, salting on a sled, to sidtlu' death, as the 
chainpiou of the J^tigdisli laws,* one of the multitude 
ciietl out to* him, “ ^ on never sale on so glorious a seat.” 
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Charles ii., to Intimidate, the dti*zcns of J^ondon, caused 
the patriot Lpnl Russel to beJa^aw^ in an open coacli, 
♦through the principal streets of* tliQ city, on his way to 
’ the scaffold. ‘‘.But,” to use tlic simple narrj,Uive of 
his biographe'iV'^* the multitude imagined tlicy saw 
liberty anif virtue sitting by his side.” In pnvato places, 
among sordid objects, an act of trutli or hcroi;>in bceins 
at once fo draw to itself the sky as its temple, tli/^ sun 
as its candle. Nature strctchcth out hey anus to em- 
brace man, only let his thoughts be of equal greatness. 
Willingly docs she follow his steps with the rose al'd the 
violet, and bond her lines of grandeur and grace fo the 
decoration of her darling child. Only let his thoughts 
be of eqyal scope, and the fiamo will suit the picture. 
A virtuous marris in unison with her works, and lui^kes 
the vjentral figure of the viuble sphoie. Homer, Pindar, 
Socrates, Phocion, associate themselves litly m our 
memory with the whole gt'ograpliy and (dimatc of (J recce. 
Tln^ visible heavens and earth sympatln'.c with Jcmis. 
And i*> '^ornmon life, whosoever has sc(‘n a person of 
powerful chara('ter aiul happy umiius, will ]iav(' n inaikod 
how easily lie took all things along^ .' ilh him- -the ])cr 
sons, tlie opinions, and the day ; aiul nature becMinc 
ancillary to a man. 

d. There is 'Itill another aspect under wim-h the 
beauty of the woild may I)e Mewed, uamclv. as it be- 
*''Vomcs an object of the intellect. Beside the relation of 
/things to virti.3, they have a relation to thought. The 
intellect searefu's out the absolun; order of things as they 
stand in the nnnd of (Jod, and without th.'^ culonis of 
"afrection. The j’l'tellcetnal ami the active po'yt'is seem 
to succeed each .a her m man, and the e.xcliLsiM activity 
of the one, genera ses the exclusive activity of llnj other. 
There is something unfriendly m (yicli to the otlu'r, hut 
they arc like the alternate '^i^^riods of feeding and woik- 
ing in auim.d.s : eaefi prepares and certainly will be fol- 
iowed by the other. Tliereforc does beauty, which, in 
relation to actions, a- we have seen, comes unsought, 
and comes because it is unsought^ remain for the appre- 
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liei^on and pijrsuit of tlie intejtect ; and then a^^in, in 
,its turn, of the active po/cr. .Nothing (livme.dies. All 
good is eternally reprodiTctiye. Thc^ nature^ 

fo-forms itself in the i^jiind, aiM not for oarren contem- 
])lationJ but for new c^^ation. • ^ 

All nion tfro, in some degree, impressed lA" face 
of tli« world. Some men even to delight. This love of 
beauty is* "lias tc. Others have the same love* in such 
excess, that,'^not content with admiring, they seek to 
ein])0(ly it in new forms. The creation of beauty is Art. 

TIi<| production of a work of art throws a light upon 
the yF^stery of liumanity. A work of art is an abstract' 
or epitome of tlui world. It is the result or expression 
of nailin', in miniature. For altliough the W'orkj of 
nature aie iiimiineiable and all difleiefit, the result or 
ex[)Pos.'.ion of them all is simiUir and single. Nature is 
a >('a of forms radically alike and even iini([uc^. A leaf, 
a sunbeam, a lan(lsea]je, tlie ocean, make an analo^us 
nnpies'^iou on the iniiul. What is common to them^all 
— that perfectness and harinony, is ])eauty. ''ri|^‘‘rcforc 
the standaid of beautv, is the ('utire circuit of natural 
forms — the totafTT^of nature* nTIi icli the Italians cx- 
]>ressed by dclinin^' beauty “ il pin nelT iiiio.” Notliing 
is ([Uite beautiful alone r.nolhing but is Iieauliful in tjie 
w IkjIi*. a single object is only so lam buaiitffni as it 
suggests this universal gixu'u. 'fhe poet, the iiainter, 
tlie seuIplcM', the musician, the aichiteet, seek each te 
coiicentiate this radiance of tlie woild on ^iie point, and 
*‘ach in his several w'oijv to satisfy the lo\e of beauty 
'which stimylati's him to ]n'odiiec. Tlui^ Art, a nature 
jiassed lli^ugh the aicinbic of man. Thus m art, does 
nature \\jork tlnougli the will of a man lilled with the 
beauty of her tirst wanks. • • 

The* world thus exists to ih^-soul to satisfy tlie desire 
of beauty, ftxtcnd tins clement to the uttermost, and 
I call it an .ultimate end. reason can be ai>ked or 
given why the sou^^ seeks beauty. Bcayty, in its largxjst 
and profoundcst sense, is one expression lor the universe. 
(Jod is the alj-.fair. Truth, and goodness, and beauty, 
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arc but different faces o5^ tlip same All. But beauty in 
nature is'uot uftimate. It is t(K3 licraUrof inuaid and, 
^eternal beaut^ ai^d is not alofnJa solid and satisfactory 
‘good. It must, tlicreforc^, stand*as'a ].)art, and not as 
yet tlie last oj #biglicst expressiejn of the tinul cause of 
Naturvi. 


CHAPTER IV. 

LANC.LAGK. ( 

V 

A TUiRD nsawhicli Nature subserves to nuin is tf/at of 
Language. Nature h the vc'hicle of tlioii^ht, and in a 
simple, (J^oublo, and thrcolbid deu:iee. 

J. Words are^signs of natural facts. 

2r Particular natural futcts, arc symbols of particuku 
facts. 

,‘i. Nature is the symbol of ‘'jiirits. 

J. Words are sii;ns of jiatural facl!^, 'J'he use of 
naturiw’ history is to i;i\e ns aid in supernaiiiral histoiy. 
The use of the outer cieation is to give us language for 
the beings raid elianges oV the inwtv.-u‘ creation. Evciy 
word which is used to express a moial or intellectual 
fact, if traced to its root, found to be lioirov-ed fiui.i 
some material mj)pcaicine(‘. Riaht oiiginally means 
straujht; iiroinj means hei^ted. S/)int piimaiily means 
^*n'tn(I ; trausfj/ i'ss 'uin, the crossing of a lific ; sii/fcj ci!io7/s, 
the rahi/7ij oji-thc (ijc-bioir. A\ c say tlie hcait, to ex- 
press emotion; the head, to denote thouglil ; and tlmuijhi 
and emotion ar(‘, in their turn, words boitoAM'd fiom 
'sensible thmgs, and now ap[)ropikited to sjV'itual na- 
ture. ]\b 't of the pincers b\ which this tiani^jimation 
is made, i^ hidden fnUn us in the remote time when lan- 
guage \sas flamed; biPi the same tendency may be 
daily obsti'Ncd in childixiV ^ Children and savages use 
only nCiUns oi names of tlNigs, ^\hich they continually 
cohv< rt inl( vU.bs, and a[)ply to analhgous inontal .acts. 

2. i3ut tins origiiwof all words that convey a spiritual 
import — so eun'^pieuous a fact in the Instoiy of hiii- 
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guage — is our Jeast idebttd It is npt W^Ss 

lonly that are emblemayt: it is. tilings- w^ich ar^:^-, 

S lematic. Evegr hs^tural mct js a symbol m sOmes&l^itr ^ 
al fac^. Every appearance m nature j^rresponas^to 
some state of the minch and that state tf the^mi^ can, 
only be (^escrtbed by presenting that natural appearance 
as itsP pi^ure. An enraged man is a lion ; a Running 
man a foit ; a firm man is a rock ; a learned man is 
a torch. A layjib is innocence; a snake is subtle ^ite; 
iio>«ers express to^ us the delicate affections. Light 
and d^kness are our familiar expressions for knowledge 
and ignorance; and heat for love. Visible distadoe, 
behind and before us, is respectively our image of me- 
mory and hope. , • * 

WJio looks upon a river in a meditative hour, anj is 
not reminded of the flux of all •things? Throw a stone 
into the stream, and the circles that propagate them- 
selves are the beautiful type of all influence. Man* is 
conscious of an universal soul within or behind his incfi- j 
vidual life, wherein, as in a firmamjent, the natutes of' 
Justice, Truth, Lo^ Freedom* aaise and shine. This 
universal soul, he caTts Reason ; it js not mine, or thine, 
or his, but we are* its : we are its property and men. 
AndJthe blue sky, in which the private earth is.buriecr, 
the sky with its eternal calm, and full of everlasting 
orbs, is the type of Reason. *rha! which, intellectually j 
considered, we call Reason, considered in relation to 
nature, we call Spirit. Spirit is the Creator. Spirit 
hhth life in itself. And iflan, in all ages and countries, 
embodies it^n his language as the Father. 

It is ea^fy seen that there is nothing lucky or capri- 
cious in tnese analogies, but that tl\py are constant, and 
pervade nature. TJiese are nort the dreams of a few 
poets, here an(k tlicre * but is an analogist, and , 
studies relations in all objew. He is placed ip the 
centre of beings, a ray of relation passes from . 
every other being to him. And neither can man be 
understood without these objects;* nor tliese objects 
without man. *All the facts in natural history, taken by 
<1 
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imiie no val^F, bu^are barren, like a sk^le 
j«SX. Bof TtVarry it to human hjifory, and it is full 6f life. 
*Whpte Fldrasy aU.Linnfleus* ana Duffon’s volumes, areif 
liut dry catalog:ue3 of facts ; but the most trivial of theses 
fectSj'^the Jiabit bf a plant, the onjaris, or work, or noise> 
of an insect, applied to the illustration of*^a fapt in in- 
tfellectuE^l philosophy, or in any way associated to human 
nature, afiects us in the most lively and agreeable man- 
ner. The seed of a plant — to what affecting analogies 
in the nature of man, is that little fruit made use of in 
all discourse, up to the voice of Paul, who ca.’s the 
human corpse a seed : “ It is sown a natural boajr ; it 
is raised a spiritual body.” The motion of the earth 
ronnd axis, and round the sun, makes the day, and 
the year. These are certain amounts of brute light and 
heat. But is there no ' intent of an analogy between 
man’s life and the seasons ? And do the seasons gain 
no* grandeur or pathos fiom that analogy? The in- 
structs of the ant are very unimportant considered as the ' 
ant’s but the mom.ent a ray of relation is seen to extend 
from it to man, and the little drudge is seen to be a 
monitor — h little body with a mighty heart — then all its 
habits, even that said to be recently observed, that it 
nfever sleeps, become sublime.* 

Because of tihs radical correspondence between visible 
riiings and human ihou^ts, savages, wlio have only 
what is necessary, converse m figures. As we go back 
in history, language becomes more picturesque, until its 
infancy, when it is all poetry I* or, all spiritual facts arc 
represented by natural symbols. The sa^i'ie symbols . 
are found to make the original elements 7 f all lan- 
guages. It has moreover been observed, theit Hie idioms 
of all, languages approach each otjier in passages of 
the greatest eloquence a id power. Ar\d as this is the 
first language, so is it Uc last. This immediate de- 
|:)^t}d^ce of language upon nature, this conversion of 
outward pfienomenon into a ty^e of somewhat in 
liitman life, never foscs its power to affect us. It is 
fiiis wbtcb gives that piquancy to the c6hversation of a 
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stroag^natured/armer or bapk-jiPOod&maD^.^vhio^aj^^ 
.relish, •f ' • •' /”' 

Thus is nature an im^8rp^cte^^ by' yho«^ means 
Converses with Ris &11<>w men 5 A man's power to coh*' 

► nect hfe thought with^its proper symhc/h and so^ utter 
it, depends.^ the simplicity of his charact^, that' is, 
upon®his*love of truth, and his desire to communicate it 
without foss. Tlie corruption of man is followed by tbej 
corruption of Janguage. When simplicity of character 
an(J the sovereignty of ideas is broken up by the prevalence 
of seoDndary desires — the desire of riches, the desire of 
plcasutre, the desire of power, the desire of^praise ; .and 
duplicity and falsehood take piace of simplicity and 
truth, the power over nature, as an interpreter of jthe 
will, is in a degree lost; new imagefy ceases to be 
created, and old words are per^^erted to stand for thfugs 
which are not; a paper currency is employed when 
there is no bullion in the vaults. In due time, the fraud 
' is manifest, and words lose nil power to stimulate Jhe 
understanding or the affections. Hundreds of ^vriters 
may be found in every long-civil izdd nation, who for a 
short time belie^&^ind make'otffcrs believe^ that they 
see and utter truths, who do not of themselves clothe 
one,thought in its natural garment, but who feed ivi- 
consciously upon tlie language created •by. the’ primary 
writers of the country ; those, namely, who hold pri- 
marily on nature. • 

But wise men pierce this rotten dictic* and fasten 
Vords again to visible things ; so that picturesque lan- 
guage is at once a commanding certificate that he who 
employs g, is a man* in alliance with truth and God. ' 
The moment our discourse rises above the ground-line 
of familiar' facts, and is irfflamed with passion Or exalted 
by thought, clAhej itself i-/ images. A man con- 
versing in earnest, if he w^a^hes liis intellectual pro- 
^ cesses, will find that alvvay* a material image, more or 
less luminous, ari^s in his mind, cotemporaneous wfth 
every thought, which furnishes the vestment of tlie 
thought., Hence, good writing and brilliant discourse 
2 
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are perpetual ajleg'ories.*?, TJii^ ihiagery is spontanft\>us. 
It is the bler\ding of experiencf "with the present action 
of the mincl.^- It .is proper creation. It is the working*, 
‘ of the Original Cause through tke instruments he has 
already made. 

Th/sc facts may suggest the advantage wliich the 
country-life possesses for a powerful mind, ovtA- the 
artificiar and curtailed life of cities. We know more 
from nature than we can at will communicate. Its light 
Hows into the mind evermore, and we forgot its pre- 
sence. The poet, the orator, bred in the woods, svhose 
senses have Jiemi nourished by their fair and ajipeasing 
changes, year after year, without design and without 
hce^l, — ;shall not lose their lesson altogether, in the roar 
of cities, or the broil of politics. Long hereafter, amidst 
agitation and terror in r.utioiial councils, — in the liour 
of revolution, — these solenjn images shall re-appear in 
thdr morning lustre, as fit symbols and words of the 
thoughts which the passing events shalJ awaken. At 
the caM ®f a noble sentiment, again the woods wave, the 
pines murmur, the river rolls and shines, and the cattle 
low upon the mountains,' as he saw^fuid lieard them in 
ills infancy. And with these forms, Hlie, spells ol‘ per- 
suasion, the keys of power arc'put into his hands. 

3. We are thus assisted by natural objects in the 
expression of particular rileanings. But how great a 
language to convey such pe pper- corn informations! 
Did it neerl f^fteh noble races of creatures, this proftisioii 
of forms, this host of orbs in 'heaven, to furnisli man 
with the did ionary and grammar of his innnicipal spcecli ^ 
Wliilst V e use this grand cipher to expedite atFuirs 
of our p')t and kettle, we feel that we have not yet put 
it to its e:.e, neither able/ We^^rre like travcliors 
using the cinders of atwolcano^ to roast their eggs. 
Whilst Ave see that it ahvays stands ready to clothe, 
what We .^ould say, we cannot avoid the cjiieslion, 
whether the characters are not signilibant of themselves. 
Have mountains, and waves, and skies, no significance 
but what we consciously give tliem, wheh we employ 
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them as embWms of oyi^llloulJits ? The world fs em-, 
’ blematic. Parts of are metaphor/, because the; 

;>vhole of naturit is a metaphoy of the^uman mind. The< 
laws of moral nature answer to those oi^matter, as face' 
to face in a glass. “•^The visible worltf and tjie \J&lation 
of parts, is the dial-plate of the invisible.” The 
axioms •!’ jjhysics translate the laws of ethics. Thus, 
the whole is greater than its part;” “ re-action is 
equal to actifJn;” “ the smallest weight may be made 
to*lift the greatest, the difference of weight being com- 
peiisited Ijy time and many the like propositions, 
Avhich have an ethical as well as4)hysical Sense. These 
propositions have a much more extensive and universal 
sense wlicn applied to human life, than*vhen ccitifinAl to 
technical use. ^ , 

III like manner, the memorable words of history, and 
tlic proverbs of nations, consist usually of a natural 
fact, selected as a picture, or parable, of a moral truth. 
Thus — a rolling stone gathers no moss; a bird in 'the 
hand is worth two in the bush ; a^Cripple, in life riglit 
way, will l)eat s^^cer in tlie*ww)ng ; mak(^ hay wliilst 
the sun sliines ; ,’tis liard to carry a full cup even; 
vinegar is the son of wine ; the last ounce broke the 
camel’s back; long-hvccl trees make /oots first, — and 
the like. In their primary ^ense these arc trivial facts, 
but we repeat tliem for the value of their analogical 
import. What is true of proverbs, is triie^of all fables, 
fc parables, and allegories^ 

This relation between the mind and matter is not 
fancied by some poet, but stands in the will of God,' 
and so ’i free to be known by all men. It appears to 
men, or it does not ajipear. Wlien in fortuiaate hours 
wc ptinder this miracle, the wfse man doubts, if, at all 

other tunes, Ife is iioL*hIind and deaf: 

• 

^ “ Can tlipoc* things ho, 

• And nvt'ii’unie us like a suminei'i^loud, 

Witliout our si)ocial wondc.*?” 

for the universe becomes transparent, nnd the light of 
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highef Jajvs than its owfi, shir;cf through it. It is' the 
standing prollem which has cPiicprciscd the wonder and 
;the study of everj fine g^jnius since thj world began 
from the era rf the Egyptians and the Bralimins, to 
that (ft' Pythagoras, of Plato, of' Bacon, of Leibnitz, of 
Swedenborg. There sits the Sphinx at tlie rcad-side; 
and frona age to age, as eacli propliet comes, by, he tries 
his fortune at reading her riddle. There seems to be a 
necessity in spirit to manifest itself in nfaterial forms; 
and day and night, river and storm, beast and bird^ acid 
and alkali, pre-exist in necessary Ideas in the m.nd of 
God‘, and are what they are by virtue of preceding 
affections, in the world of spirit. A tact is the end or 
last*issnti' of spirt. Tlie visible creation is the terminus 
or the circuml'orenco of tlic invisible world. “ Material 
objects,” said a French philosopher, “ arc necessarily 
kinds of scoria' of the substantial thoughts of the 
Creator, whlcirmust always preserve an exact relation 
to their first origin ; in other words, visible nature must 
have a spiritual and moral side.” 

This doctrine is ab^tiuse, and thp^.^h the images o* 
of garment,” ‘‘ scoria',” “ mirror,” may stimiiJate 
the fancy, we must summon the aid of subtler and more 
vital expositors Jo make it plain. Every scripture is 
to be interpreted by tlie same spirit which gave it forth” 
— is the fundamental law of criticism. A life in har- 
mony with n^jture, the love of truth and of virtue, will 
purge the eyes to understand her text. By degrees, we 
may come to kno\v the primitive sense of the permanent 
objects 01 nature, so that the world shall ho to us an 
open book, and every form significant of its hivlden liie 
and fina* cause. 

Anew interest surpiises us, wdiilst, under the view 
now suggested, vve conrcniplate tlu'. fearful extent and 
multitude of objects ; since ^ every obji^ct, rightly seen, 
unlocks a new J’aculty ot the soul.” l That which was 
unconscious truth, b^'(!Oines, wdien int(Tpreted and de- 
fined in an obj:*ct, a pait of the domain of knowledge 
-—a new amount to tiio mag izine of power. 
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‘ CJHAPTER V. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In viewot this significance of nature, we arrive at once 
at a* new fact, that nature is a discipline. This use of 
tlie world indfiides tlie preceding uses, as pirts of itself. 

"Space, time, society, labour, climate, food, locomo- 
tion, i< the animals, the mechanical forces, give us sin-, 
cerest lessons, day by day, whojfp mcaninjf is unlimited.' 
They educate both the Understanding and the Reason. 
Every property of matter is a scliorj for inrder- 
startding, — its solidity or resistance; its inertia, ir.^ ex- 
tension, its liguro, Its divisibility. The iindoratanding 
adtls, divides, combines, measures, and finds ovei lasting 
nutriment and room fur its activity in this worthy scene. 
Meantime, Reason transfers all these lessons into’ its 
own world of tlioiight, by pcrcemfig the analogy that 
marries Matter^. 4 Mind. • ♦ ^ 

]. Nature is*a discipline of the understanding in 
intelleclual trntlis. Our dealing with sensible objects 
is a constant exercise in the necessary lessons of dif- 
ference, of likeness, of ordex, of being and seeming, of 
progrc>sive arrangem’fent ; of ascent from particular 4,0 ' 
general ; of combination to one end of n\:;uftirold forces. 

» I^ropoi tinned to tiic it^iportanco of the organ to be 
formed, V'^ die extreme care with which its tuition is 
provided, — a care pi^lennitted in no single c<ise. Whai* 
tedious draining, day after <lay, year after yi’ar, never 
ending, to form the common sente; wliat C(,*ntinual re- 
prodiK‘tu»n of annoyances, meonvenicnces, dilemmas; 
what rejoicm;!; over us of little n.en ; what disputing of 
])ricos, what reckonings of Interest, — and all to tonn ihe 
Hand of the, min(>; — to instruct us that,“ good thoughts 
are no better than good dreams, unless they be exe- 1 
cuted r* 

The same good ofiice is perfumed by Property, and 
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its systems of de^c ^credit. Debt, grinding ■ 
debt, whose ^rga...fecfi the widow, the orphan, and the 
sons of genius fei^r and bate ; — debt, *,vhich consume*^ 
so much time,^which so cripples dnd disheartens a great \ 
spiritVitl\ cares that seem so bas^e, is a j)receptor whose 
lessons cannot be foregone, and is needed most'by those 
who suiter from it most. Moreover, pro[4/;rty, which 
has been w^ell compared to snow, — if it fall level to- 
day, it will be blown into drifts to-inorru‘(v'’ — is merely 
the surface- action of internal machinery, like the, index 
on the face of a clock. Whilst now it is the gym- 
nastics of thb imdorstajL\ding, it is hiving in the foresight 
of the spirit, experience in profounder laws. 

Thc'^.hole cliuracter and fortune of the individual is 
affected by the least inecjualiiies in the culture o^ the 
understanding : for example, in the perception of differ- 
ences. Therefore is S[)ace, and therefore Time, that 
man may know that things are not huddled and lumped, 
buf sundered and individual. A bell anci^a plough have 
each tlicVr use, and hcitlier can do the othce of the other. 
Water is good to drink,** coal to b>*;d; nool to wear; 
but wool cannot be diurik. nor watftr sj)un, nor coal 
eaten. Tlie wise man shows his wisdom in separation, 
in gradation ; and his scale of creatures and of merits, is 
as wide as nature. The foolish ha\e no range in their 
srale, but suppose every man is as every other man. 
What is ncU^good they call the worst, and what is not 
hateful they call the best. 

In like manner, what good heed, nature forms in us ! 
'She paidoiis no mistakes. Her yea is yea; and her 
nay, nav. ' 

The li>"i;t steps in wVgricuUure, Astronomy, /oology, 
(those hist steps which tlie farmer, tlic hunter, and the 
sailor take,) teach tliat nature’s dice are .always loaded; 
that ill,, In ” heaps and rubb’sh are concealed sure and 
useful results. 

How calmly and genially the mind appreluTids, one 
after another, tlie laws of physics! What noble emo- 
tions dilate the mortal as lio enters into the counsels of 
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the *treation, Jnd feels by*knpwleclg-e theifiivllege to 
^Be! His insight refines^ him. The bea>ny of’ nature 
shines in liis ONj^n breast. IVJan is greater ifiat he can ^ 
see this, and the universe less, because ’^ime and Space 
relations vanish as lawn are known. • ^ 

Here^again \vc are impressed and even daunted by 
the flnn^'iise Universe to be explored. “ Aynat we 
knov^, IS anoint to what we do not know.” Open any 
recent journai of science, and weigh the problems sug- 
gested concerning Light, Heat, Electricity, Magnetism, 
Physiology, Geology, and judge whether the interest of 
natural science is likely to be sopn exhausted. 

Passing by many particulars of the discipline of na- 
ture we must not omit to specify two. . ^ • 

TJic exercise of the Will, or the lesson of power, is 
taught in every event. '"*Fro*in the child’s succep>ive 
possession of his several senses, up to the hour when 
he saith, “ Tliy will be done !” he is learning the seefet, 
that he can reduce under his will, not only particiflar 
events, but L^rcat classes, nay the wdiole series c»^’l\ents, 
and so contbrni*/>ll facts to his gcharaoter. Nature is 
tliorouglily mediate. Jt is made to serve. It receives 
the dominion of man, as meekly as the ass on which the. 
Saviour rode. It ofi*ers*alI its kingdoms to man as tlie 
raw material whicli he may mould into what is usetul. 
Man Jo never wcaiy of working it up. He forges tli^. 
subliie and delicate air into wise and melodljpus w'ords, 
^and gives tlumi wing as ^angels of persuasion and com- 
mand. More and more, with every thought, does his 
kingdom stretch oves llungs, until the woild becomes,' 
at last, only a realized will, — the double of the man. 

2. Sensible objects conform tc^ the |)remojiitions of 
Reason, and reflect the cons(!iciice. All tilings arc 
moral ; and in their botiiidlcss cliangos have an unceasing 
reference to spiritual nature^ Therefore is nature gloii- 
ous with form, eoipur, and motion, that every globe dri 
the remotesl'heaven ; every chemical cFiange, from the 
rudest crystaj up to the laws of life; every change of 
vegetation, from the first principle of growth in tlie eye 
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of a to the tropical forfiit and antediluvian Coal- , 
mine; evcr^aniinal function ^ Iroin the sponge u]) to* 

, Hercules, — liint or t|jiindcf to ipanjhe laws of riglit f 
and wrong, an^ echo the Ten Cohimandments. .There- j 
fore ill N^tture atways the ally of ileligion ; lends all her 
pomp and riches to tlic religious sentiment. .Propliet 
and pr'Vst, David, Isaiah, Jesus, have drawjii (feeply 
from this >ourco. ' , 

This ethical idraractcr so penetrates «the bone and 
marrow of nature, as to seem the end for wliieh it was 
made. \Vliatever [uivale purpose is answered l^y any 
member or 'pait, till') its jmbhe and iniiversal func- 
tion, and is never omitted. Nothing in nature is i x- 
Iiaflstw-U in its (jrst use. Wlicn a thing lias served an 
end to tlie iirti rnio^t, it is wliolly new for an ulU^rior 
service. Jn CJud, eveiy* end is converted into a new 
means. Thus, tiu' use of Commodjly, regaidi'd hy itself, 
is fnean and sipialid. But it is to the mind an ediK'a- 
tidii in the gre<il doctrine of Use, nuineiy, that a tlnng 
is gooM^only so far. us it serves; that a conspiiiiig of 
paits and elibits to th#' p/odmaion oJ^-> cud, is (‘ssenlial 
to any being. The first ainl gross manifestation of tlii ' 
trntli, is our inevitable and hated training in values and 
vvhnts, in corn and meat. * • 

It has already Ix’on illustrated, in treating of tlie sig- 
pificance of material tilings, that every naluial jirocess 
is but a .yigsion of a moral simtenec. The moral law 
lies at the centre of nature, and radiates to the ciicu in- 
ference. It IS tlie pith and marrow of every snh>lance, 

' every relation, and every process. • Ail things vviih whicli 
we deal, prea.di to us. What is a farm but a mute 
gospel ? .The enaff^nd tlie v\ Iieat, weeds and jilaiits, 
bliiilit rain, insects, su’h — it is a sacred embloni, fiom 
the liist furrow of spring to tin* last sVack whii'h the 
snow of vvirite: ..vertakes iif tlie tields. Jbit the sailor, 
tlic shepherd, the miner, the merchant, in thoir several » 
resorts, have each an expi Mmico precisely* parallel, and 
leading lo tlie same coiiciusions. Because all organiza- 
tions are radically alike. Nor ceri it be doubted that 
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moral seni'iment, i^iius scenes air* and 

{^roxvs in the grain, and '-mprei nates the waters ot‘ the 
hworld, is caught* by. man and ^iuks i’/to*his soul. The 
♦ moral Hifiuence of nafiire upon ev-ery individual is that 
amount ol’ tri^th which* it illustiales to*?iim. .Wh^ can 
estirnate^this ? AVho can guess how much firmness the 
sea-beaton rock has taught the fisherman? 1k\w much 
traiK^-uillity has been refl(‘cted to man from tlie azure 
sky, o\ er wh()‘o\i unspollOAl deeps tlic winds for oveimore 
drit'C flocks of stormy clouds, and leave no wrinkle or 
stain how much industry, and providence, and afibc- 
turn w(j have caught from the oantomme’ of brutes? 
What a scaiclung preacher of self-command 's the vary- 
ing phenomenon of Health ! ^ * “ 

IhcK'in is espei’iallv <ippiehen(]ed the Unity of Nature 
— th'‘ Unity ill V,ii h‘ty— - av I nch meets us everywhere. 
Ail th(‘ (iidh'ss variety of tliinir^ make a uni»|ue, an iden- 
tical im|)ressioii. Xenophanvs complained, in his 'bid 
age, that, looh wlunj he would, all things hasteiled 
back to Unity, lie was weary of seeing tbe saiOi!* entity 
in the tedious v^.;'-’<‘ty of foiin ‘fj'he fai)Ic of Proteus 
has ;i eoidial trutl). Pvery paiticuhir in nature, a IcMf, 
a drop, a orvstal, a moment ot tmi(\ is related to the 
whoM-, and paitakcs of the peih’diou of llie whole. 
Ivn li jjartiele is a mirioeosm, and llnthfuily renders the 
likeness of the woi Id. 

Not only lesemblaneos exist in tilings who<^ analogy 

obvious, as when we detect tlie typo of the human 
hand in the Hi[)pei- of the fossil samus, but also in ob- 
jects wherein tlieie isgieat supcificial uuhkeness. Thus 
arehite» lure is called “ frozen mu^ie,” by De, Stael and 
(ioiulie. “A (jlotliic chureli,” .'^nid Colend re, “is a 
pet 1 died religion.” Miehael Angelo maintained, tliat, 
to ail architect, 'a knowledge of anatomy is essential. In 
Haydn’s oratorios, the note,^ present to tlio imagination 
not only motionsg^s of the Miake, the stag, and the 
olc'pliant, but cohmrs al:^o ; a.>. the green grass, d he 
gnniite is dill’erenced m its l.iws only by the more or 
less of heat, from the river that wears it away. The 
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rive?^ flcjrvvs, resell bier. Jiho air thJt flows ov5r* itj* 

the air fes^ibles the liiiht whidi traverses it \yith more 
subtile currents ;% the light roscml)Ics»* the heat whi^^J//,* 
rides with it ^hrougli Space. Kix’h creature is only a^; 
inod^iicatjfni ol* the other ; the M'kenc^s ig them is more 
than the ditference, and their radical law is oiV^ and the 
same. » Ibaice it is, that a rule of one art, oij a law of 
one organization, holds true thr^iii;hout nature. So in- 
timate' IS this Unity, that, it is oas.ily seefi, it lies under 
the undermofet e:armont of nature, and betrays its sofirco 
in tiniversai Spirit. For, it pervades Though, t also. 
Fvery universal triitl^ wliieh we express in words, im- 
plies or supposes ovei y other truth. Oninn rerum u:ro 
cofisoiitmL It is like a great circh' on a splie/e, c(;m- 
pn^sing all possible , circles ; which, however, nufy be 
drawn, ;ind ('oinj)ris(i it,* in like manner. .Iwery such 
truth is the absolute Ens seen from one side. But it 
liift; innumerable sides. 

‘The same Central Unity is still morn conspicuous in 
aorioulif Woids ano (inile oigaiis of the iniiiiitc mind. 
They cannot cover the dimensions (>t^.vhat is in tnilh. 
They brealv, chop, and impoverisli itj An action is lh\ 
perfeefion and puhlicatioii of tliought. A right action 
.s(Vans to fill the eye, and to *])0 lelated to all na'cine. 

“ The wise man, in doing one thing, docs all ; or, in the 
pne thing lie doc’s rightly, he sees the likeness of all 
wlii('h is.dj,me lightly. 

Words and act ions are not fhe altril)utes of ninlc anrj 
brute nuturi' 'fhey introduce us to that singular form 
which prediuijin.ites over all otlior forms. This is the 
liumaii. All .a her organizations appear to be degrad- 
ations oC tli‘‘ luinui^ forrii. When this oigauization 
apja^ars among so manV that surround it, the sjiiiit ])rc- 
fers it to all others. It says, “ I'Vom si^eh as thl^ have 
I dniwn joy ano knowledg*b. In such as this have 1 , 
found and beheld myself. I will ‘j'fieak to it. It can* 
speak attain, it cap yield me thought already formed 
and alive.*' In fact, tlie eye -the mind — is always 
accompanied by these forms, n ale and female ; and 
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.j^hese'arc inconij^arably ii>r -ricb.cst in formates off the 
\)o\ver and order that lie <\t the heart of thfnt^. Uii- 
':^lit!rtunately, every one of them^ bears , the marks as of 
^sorue injury ; is marred and sijperlicij)lly defective. 
iVevertlieless, far different from tlie deaf^and dumb na- 
ture aroijml tfiein, these all rest like fountain-pi pbs on 
the unfath.ouicd sea of thou^lit and virtue whereto they 
alone^ of ali'or^anizatfons, are the entrances. 

It were a pheasant inquiry to ibilow into detail their 
ministry to our education, but where would it .'^top? We 
are as‘;.ociated in arloiosccnt and arlult life with sonu! 
liiends, wlio, like skies an<l waters, an* coextensive with 
our idea; who, ansvseriie^ each to a ctrtain adci’tion of 
the soul, salibfy our desire on that side;, whom wj^la/k 
])OW(r to put at such focal distance from us, that we 
can mend or even analyze tliem. e cannot choose 
but love them. When much intea'couise will a I’liend 
lias supplied MS with a standard of excellLUCC, and Im-; 
incr<‘ased our respect for the resources of (ukI, who thus 
sends a real pi ison to outj^o our idial ; when lias, 
moreover, bccoir:^' an object of tboui;ht, and, wlnlst his 
character retains all its unconscious elhict, is'convorlcd 
in tlie mind into solid and .s\\<‘et wisdom — it is a si^n to 
us tliat Ills odice is closing, and he is commonly with- 
drawn from oui si^^ht in a sliort time. 
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CHAPTER 

IDEALISM. 

Tuns is tlic unspeakable but intelligible ar'fl piaoticable 
me/aninp; of tlic world conveved to man, ilie mnuos'Lal 
pupil, m every object of seine. To this one c^nd of 
Discipline, all ])'irts of^naiiiie eonspne. 

A noble doubt perpetually suuu'e''ts itself, wliciher 
thib ead be not^the rinal Cause of the Univcr''e; and 
whether nature outwardly cvists. It is a sutluacnt 
account of that Appeaifmce we call the AVorld, that 
God wall teach a human mind, and so makes it (he leeeiver 
oTm certain number of oon;:ruent sensations, which wo 
caH sun and moon, man and woman, hpme and tiade. 
In mvi'Utter impot^Qiiee to test the authenticity of tlie 
report of my senses, Jtnow w’heth^t:t,the impicssions 
they makt.? on me correspond with ontlayiiii^ ohjccts, 
Avliat ditierence does it make, whether Onon is np there 
inMicaveii, or some god paints ilic imagt; in tlic Inmai^ient 
of the soul { 'Die relations of part> and the end of the 
whole remaininiz: the same, what lo the dilhaenec-, wlietlier 
fand and^gca interact, and woruls roviJtvc and mtei mingle, 
without mjimber or end, — deep yawning nmlei deep^ 
and galaxy balancing galaxy, tllroughout absolute space; 
or, whether, vilhoui i elation-? (»f,tnnc and ^taec, the 
same appear ^ ices arc inhcnbed in tlic constant faitli 
of man ( ^ Whctlier lyitiire npov a sulr>tantial existence 
without, or IS only in liie apwCalYp>c of the mind, it is 
alike u^ctid and alike wneiable *:o ine.^j.'lh' it wliat it 
may, it ideal l me, so lont^as i cannot try the accuiacy 
of, my Senses. ' » 

The frivolous* make themselves meriy w’ilh th(‘ Ideal 
theory, as if its consequences were buihsipu*; as if it 
affected tlie stability of nature. It surely docs not. 
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God never jests^ with nsj^aud will not cpmpybmis^^ tho 
%nd of nature, by permitting any incoiiseqaeiite in its 
pocession. Any distrust of the pemnwience of laws, 
w'’ouId jyaralyze the faculties of maik.^ '^Tli^ir permanence 
is sacredly respected, ‘Ciud his failli therein is perfect. 
The wheels ailtl springs of man are aJl set to the ^lypo- 
thcsis'^ot*The pennanence of nature. We are not built 
like a ship be tossed, but like a house to stand. It 
is a natural cofisequence of this structine, that, so long 
as Uie active powers predominate over tlie reflective, we 
resist with indignation any hint that nature is more 
short-fived or niulablc than spiiit. The . hioker, .the 
whcelwiight, the carpenter, the loll-man, are much dis- 
])le:iscd at the luiimatioii. ^ » 

But wlulst we acquiesce entirely in the permanence 
of naiiiral laws, the (juestion of‘ the absolute existeffee 
of nature, still icmuins open. It is the iinifuiin etlect 
of c'ulluic on the human mind, not to shake our fa'>llii 
in tijc stability, of paiticulai phenomena, as of heat, 
water, nzoie; but to lea<l ns to legard natu”^ as a 
plicnomonou, a siihdaiice; \p attiibute nei'cssary 
existencii to spirit; to esteem natuie as an adadent and 
an effect. ’ 

T‘3 the senses and the nnronewed underdanding, 
belongs a soit tif insi motive belief m liif^ absolute exist- 
crieo (;f nature. In tluur \rcw, man and natuie are 
indissolubly joined. 'I'hings are ultimates, aiid they 
never look beyond their spberc. The pre.sem'cot Hea'^on 
niars this faith. Tlic tirst efibrt ofthouglji tends to relax 
this dtspoti>m of the senses, which binds us tu natuie 
as if ae were a part of it, and .shows us nature aloof, 
and, as it uere, afloat. Until this hi^Jier agency inter- 
vened, tlie animal eye sees, widi \^oiKlerl‘ui aeouiacy, 
sharp diitlmes and coburecl surfaces. When the eye of 
Reason opens, lo outline and sui face are at once a<lded 
.grace and expressjio|;|. Th(‘se proceed from imagination 
and aficction; and abate somewhat of llie angular dis- 
tinctness of objects. If the Reason bo stimulated to 
more earnest' vision, outlines and surfaces become 
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tran&pai’CiVy and arc no ^on^ef 'soen. : causes and j;»j)irits 
are seen thi^uo’h thenn. The feck, tlie happiest moments^ 
of life, are th<r.se^ dolicio^is aWakenin;:;s of the hii^htY’ 
powers, and thp revuential withdrawing of nature before’ 
Its CjL'ld. * * «r 

Let* us j^rocecd to indicate the effects of culture. 
1. Ourjirst institution in the Ideal pliilosophv is i hint 
from nalurc lierself. * 

Nature Is made to conspire with spirit /o emancipate 
us. Certain mechanical changes, a small altenitioii' in 
our local position, apprizes us of a dualism. We are 
strangely allectcd by seeing the sliorc from a moving 
ship, from a balloon, or through the tints of an nmi'''ial 
sky. J'lie leasf change in our point of view, gives tlie 
wdiole world a pictorial air. A man wdio seldom lides, 
needs only to get into ‘a coaeli and traverse liis own 
town, to turn the street into a puppet ->how. The men, 
thfr. women, — talking, running, baitering, lighting, — the 
earnest mcchunu;, the lounger, tlie be, gar, the boys, 
the d<i<»s, are unre^ili/ed at once, or, at least, wholly 
detached from all reliition to the obsc^uT, and seen as 
apparent, hot substantial being'^. Wliat new thounhts 
are suggested by seeing a face of count ly (jiiite familiar 
iif the rapid movement of the Yail-ro<id car ! Nay* tin* 
most wonted objects, (make a very slight cliango in tiu' 
point of vision,) ]jlease us ‘most, in a camera-obhcnia, 
the but^‘'Jier’s cart, and the figure of ont‘ of our ovmi 
fasiily, amuse us. So a portrait of a w'cll-knowii face 
gratitics us. Turn the ey(*s upside donii, by looking 
at tlie landscape through your legs, and liow agrc'oablc 
is the picture . though you liave seen it any time these 
twenty y^ears i ^ 

In these cases, by mechanical means, is suggested 
the dlfierence between the observer and^lhc spi'ctaclc, 
— between ma; and nature. Hence arLcs a jdeasnrc 
mixeirwiih awe ; I may say* a low fi(;{^ree of the sublime , 
is felt from the fact, probably, tliat man is liereby 
apprized, that, whilst the w^orld is a spectacle, some- 
thing in himself is stable. 
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2. in a highe^ manneiSj tjie poet comjmunJcatc.s»tho 
*i?ame pleasuie. By a leV^strokes he delitieate§,’as on 
ai^*, the sun, the ipountain, the farnp, die city, the hero, 
thifc iiiaiden, not diffeleut from whal.!^ h^ow them, but 
’only lilted Ironi tlie j^rcjind and afloat More the 
He unfixes the 'land and tlie sea, makes them* reVoIve 
aroun(> tifte axis of' his primary thoue^ht, and disposes 
them ancwh'* Possessed himself’ by a heroic passion, he 
uses matter as ^mibols of'it. The sensual man conforms 
thoughts to things ; the poet conforms things to his • 
tliouglits. The one esteems nature as rooted and fast ; 
the other, as fluid, and inipi esses his being thcreoa. 
To liim, the refractory \\orld is ductile and flexible; he 
invests dust and stones with humanity, an^d makes. tjieiw 
the w'ords of the lleusoii. The imagination may be • 
defined to be, the use which tlw Reason makes of the ‘ 
material world. Sliakspeare possesses the power of 
subortliiiating nature for the purposes of expression* 
beyond all poets. His imperial muse tosses tlie creation 
like a bauble from liaiid to hand, to cml)ody any e^ipri- 
<’iou.s shade of tlinpght that is ujipermost in his mind. 
The remoto.st spaces of nature arc visited, •and the 
i’arlhest-suiidercd tlTiugs are brought together, by a 
subtilu spiritual connexion*. We are made aw'ai^e that* 
magnitude of mateual things is merely laxative, and all 
objects shrink and expand to .^erve the passion of the 
})uel. Thus, in liis sonnets, the lays of birds, the scents 
and dyes of fiowers, he finds to be tlie sluafow of his 
laTIoved ; time, wlii(*b keeps her fiom him, is liis chest; 
llie ^•u^plcion she has awakened, is her ornament: 

'I’he ornamrut of bi^auty is Susjjoct, 

A flow wliirli fiifs in lic;i.\cii’s sweetest air. 

% ' 

His passion is not the fruit of Miaiige ; it swells, as 
lie .speaks, to a ci^y, or it state. 

No, It was buildod far fr<Jm accident; 

Jt Hiidrrs l•>,!< 11 IlIlng jxitnj), nor lulls 
UiKliTitlie blow of Ibiuliing di.sounteiit ; ' 

U ftMis not policy, thill lierotic. 

That works on Iciises of short-numbered hours, 

Xlut iill’uluiid stands liugoly politic. 

C. 
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h\ the .Urength of hj^ cqr\s4ancy, tlie Pyramids seem 
to him 'recent and transitory! And the freshness cf 
youth and lave,,dazzle§ him 'with i^s resemblance ,to 


' Take those lips aw(.y 
Which so sweetly weie forsworn'. 

And those ejes,- -tlie break of day, ^ 

•' Lights that do mislead the morn. 

The wild be.iiit^ of tliis hyperbole, I may ray, m 
passing, it would not be easy to inatcliVn literature. 

This transfiguration which all matci ial objects undergo 
tj^rough the passion of the poet, — this power wlucli he 
exerts, at any rnomotit, to magnify the small, to inicrity 
the^reat, — miglit be illustrated by a thousand examples 
from his Play.^. I have before me tlie Tempest, and will 
xdte only these few lines. 

.rfriV’/ The strong basod promontory 

llavo 1 made shako, and by the spurs plucked up 
Th«* pino and cedai. 

I^ro|pcro calls for music, to soothe the ‘frantic Alonzo and 
his companions : * 

A solemn aii, and the best comforter 
To an unsottlf'd fancy, euro ihy brain-^. 

Now useioss, boiled nithiu th> skull. 

The charri disRoIvcs a pace. 

And ns the inorimig steals upon the night, 

Moiling the daikness, so their rising senses 
Bogin to cliitsc tlie ignorant fumes that maullo 
Theii clearer reason. , 

Their unih'rslauding 

jh gins to 9\\ oil • and the apifiroaching lido 
V\ ill shurtl> till the leastiiiablc shores, 

Tl at now lie fuul and muddy. 

^ .4 

The perception of real affinities between events, (that 
is to say, of idea/ affinities, •'for those only' an* real,) 
enables the ; :-Gt thus to nake free will? the mo&t imposing 
for)»s and pihenomena df ihe and to assert the 

predominance of the soul. 

3. Whilst thus the poet delights us by animating 
nature like a creator, with hi3 own thoughts, he differs 
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, front the philosopher only -heroin, that flie one ]>ropo?es 
Beauty as his main end'; the other, Truth. But, the 
'philosopher, luit l^ess than nhc pr/ct,* postpones the 
apparent order and relations ol* things Ay the empire of 
thouj^hr. “ Jhc problem of philosophy,” acconlin^ to 
Platc^, j is, for all that exists conditionally, to find a 
‘ 2 :round unconditioned and absolute.” It proceeds on 
the ^ailh tliat a law detennincs all phenomena, which 
beiiur knowiTf the phenomena can be predicted. That 
law, when in ihe mind, is an idea. Its beauty is iuli- 
nite. . The true philosopher and the tiue poet are one; 
and a beauty, wliicli is tiulb, .and a triitli, wlncfi is 
beauty, is the aim of both. Is not the cliarin of one of 
Plato’s or Aristotle’s di'tinitions, strictly like tliai l)f the 
i\iiti^'Oue of SnphtH'les '' ll is, in both cases, that a 
spiritual life has Ijeen imparted to nature ; that the solid- 
seeming’ bloek of matter lias been pervaded and di'^solved 
liy a that tins feeble liumau bouh^ has }>ene- 

trated the vast Anasses of nature with an mformiuf^ soul, 
and roco;j:m/cd itself m their liarmbny, that is','Vseized 
their law,, In p'lAsios, when thits i Mittaim^d, liic memory 
rlisburtliens itsi'lf oj' its cumbrous catalog ui‘s of particulars, 
and carries centuries of observation in a biu^le lbrmu4. 

31 JUS, even m plj\sics, the inateiial (‘veu’ fle<>‘raded 
before the sfJiiilual. Tlie i^stronomer, the ‘jeomotcr, 
rely on then iriefraj^ablc analysis, and disrlain tlif 
results of observation. The sublime remark :.f J'lulcr 
on Ins law of arehes, This wdl be found contrary to 
all e\j)erieiK‘<', yet is true;” had already transterred 
natuie into the mind,' and left mattei like an outcast 

COI’jl.St'. 

4. Intelh'ctual science lias becei observed to be^et 
invariably a doubt of the existericc of inattci. Turgot 
said, “ lie tlijy has never doubted tlie existence of 
matter, may be assured lie 'lias no a])lilude for ,nicta- 
physical inquiries.”' It fastens the attention updri 
immortal necessary uncreated natures, that is, upon 
ideas; and in their beautiful and majestic presence, 
we feel that our outward being is ^ dream and a shade. 

i; *2 
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Whftst.we wait in this OIymf?'us of gods, we thihk 
nature as an appendix to the soul. We ascend into 
their reirion, ahdxknow that these the thoughts <Sf 
the Supreme. Beings ‘‘ These are they who were set , 
up horn everlasting, from the 'oeginning, or ever the 
earth was. When he prepared the heavens, tjiey w'orc 
there ; .when he established the clouds above^ when he 
strengthened the fountains of the deep. ‘Then* they 
were by liim, as one brought up with lam. Of them 
took he counsel.'' • 

Their influence is proportionate. As objects of s^cionce, 
they «are accessible to ftw men. Yet all men are capable, 
of being raised by piety or by passion, into their region. 
Ahd «o man touches these divine natures, without be- 
coming, in some degree, himself divine. Like a new 
soul, tlicy renew the body. We become physically 
nimble and lightsome; wc tread on air; life is no longer 
irksome, and we think it will never be so. No ina^i , 
feUrs age or misfortune or death, in their jpcrerie company, 
for hc#'fc transported out of the district of change. Wliilst 
we behold unveiled tte JV^iturc of JustA^e andTridh, we 
learn the Siffcrence between the absolute and the condi- 
tional or relative. We apprehend tfie absolute. As it 
were, for the hrst time, we exist. We become immortal, 
for wc learn that time and space are relations ol‘ matter ; 
that, with a perception of*^ truth, or a virtuous will, they 
have ixj.Affiiiity. 

5, Finally, religion and ethics, which may be fitly 
called, — the practice of ideas, or the introduction of 
ideas into lif’. — have an analogous eilcct with all lower 
culture, in degrading nature and suggesting its depend- 
ence on* spirit, Etl^ics and religion differ herein : that 
the one is tlie systeiti of human duties coniineneing 
from man; the other, from God.* Reliaion includes the 
personality of ilod; Ethics does not.^^Tliey are one to ^ 
<xir present design. They* both p«l*iiature under foot,* 
The first and last lesson of religion is, “ The things that 
are seen, are temporal; the things that are unseen are 
eternal.” It puts an affront upon nature. It does that 
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for t?'e unschooied, whick philosophy dqes for Berkek^y 
and Viasa. Tlie unifoini language that may 4)0 heard 
ifi the churches pf the most ignorant se^ts, is, — * Con- 
temn the unsubstantial shows of fl<f wprid/, they are 
'' vanities, dreams, shadoivs, unrealities; sx-k the reekties 
of religion/ The devotee douts nature. Some thco- 
,sophii<ts 'have arrived at a certain liostility and indig- 
nation towards matter, as the Manichean and Plotinus. 
They distrustoirl in themselves any looking back to these 
flesh pots of ]^gy|)t. J^lotinus was ashamed of his body. 
In short, they might all better say of matter, what 
Michael Angelo said of external beauty, [t is the fi;ail 
and weary weed, in which Cod dresses the soul, which 
lie lias called into time/' ^ 

It appears that motion, poetry, pliysical and intel- 
lectual science, and religion, ali lend to alfcet our eui^- 
vietions of the reality of the external woild. But 1 own 
there is something ungrateful in expanding too curiously 
the particulars of the general proposition, that all cul- 
ture tends to inlbue ns with idealism. 1 have iiQjiosti- 
Jity to natuie, a child’s love to it. I expand and 
live in tlib warm day, like cofn and melom*. Let us 
sjicak her fail. I do not wish to fling stones at my 
bcaioiful motlicr, nor sod-iny gentle nest. I only wish 
to indicate the true poisitiun of nature in legaid to man, 
whi'i’cm to estahli>li man, all ^’ight education tends; as 
the ground which to attain is the object of liuman life;' 
that is, of man’s connexion with nature. Culture in- 
veits the a ulgar views of nature, and brinies the mind to 
call that apparent, which it uses to call real; and that 
real, A\liich it uses to call vi.^ionary. Chihli eii, it is 
true, lielievc in tlic external Avorld. The hciiof tJiat it 
appeals only, is an aftei thought * V3ut wltli eiilture, this 
faith will as surely arise on the mind as did the first. 

The advant.i/p of the ideal theory over the popular 
faith, is this, that^ 't presents the. world in precisely that 
view which is most desirable to the mind. It is, in fact, 
the view which Reason, both speculative and practical, 
that is, pliilcisophy and virtue, take. For, seen in the 
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lighUof thought, the world al^iiys is phenomenal and 
virtue Sivbordinates it to*" the ^iiind. Idealism sees the 
world in God. , It beholds th& whole circle of person^ 
and things, of and events, of country and reli- 

giot> 5 ^ not asY'^infully accumulj^ed, atom after atom, 
act aft{^r act, in an aged creeping l^ast, l^it as one vast 
picture, which God paints on the instant etemiUy, for 
the contemplation of the soul. Therefore tlitt. Soul holds 
itself oil' from a too trivial and microscopij; study oY the 
universal tablet. It respects the end too mucli, to im- 
merse itself in the means. It sees something more mi- 
pootant in Cljristianity, than the scandals of ccclesKistical 
history, or the niceties 6f ciiticism; ami, veiy incurious 
co*icerning persons or miracles, and not at all disturbed 
by chasms of historical evidence, it accepts from God 
tht phenomenon, as it iinds it, as the pure and awful 
form of religion in the world. It is not hot and pas- 
siiinate at the appearance of what it calls its own good 
or.bacl fortune, at the union or opposition of other per- 
sons. ^,^^0 man is. its enemy. Jt accepts whatsoever 
befalls, as part of its lesson. It is a watcher more ihim 
a doer; aifd it is a tloc’r, only that it may the better 
watch. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SPIRIT. 

It is cssentiisft to a true theory of nature and of man, 
thiJt it should contain somewhat progressive. Uses 
that aic exhausted or that may be, and facts that end 
in the statement, oanrH>t be all ^liat is true^of this brave 
Jodginj;' ^^llorcnl man is harboured, and wherein all his 
lacullies find appropriate and endless* cxercLse. . /nid 
all the us(‘s of nature admit of being- summed in one, 
which fields the activity of* mau an intinite scope. 
Tlnough all its kingdoms, to the suburbs and outskirts 
of things, It IS faithful to the cause whence it hail'its 
origin. It always speaks of Spirit. It suggests the 
absolute. It is a perpetual effect. , It is a greath^hadow 
pointing iilwavl? to tin*, sun bcljuini us. 

The aspect of palure is dcvoiil. Like t/le figure of 
Jesus, she stands with bended head, and hands folded 
upon the l)reast. The *liap[>iest man is he wjio lealns 
from nature the lesson of worshi[). 

Of that iueli'able ess(;nce which we call Spirit, lie 
that thinks most, will say least. We can foresee (lod 
in the coarse and, as it were, distant phenomena of 
mailer; but when we try to define and deseiibe himself, 
botli language and •thought desert us, and wc aic as* 
helpli'ss as tools and savages. That Essence refuses to 
be recordeJ in jn’opositions, bu^ when man, has wor- 
sliijiped him uilelleclually, the fioblost ministry cd' nature 
is to stand a*^ tlic af^pantioii of God. It is the great 
organ tliroughV'hicli the Universal Spirit speaks to tlici 
individual, and ?(i ives to lead back the individual tuit. 

When we consider Spirit, we see that the views already 
present(‘d do not include the whole circumference of 
man. Wc must add some related ihouglits. 
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Tlfre^ probleits are put by niitpre to the mind. What 
is matter? Whenoe is it? and Whereto ? The first of 
, these questions 6ni\\^the ideal theory ;inswers. Idoalisr^]' 
saith: Matte\i^aph(5ftomeiia,not a substance, Idedlisin. 
acqiltiints us wiih the total disparity betjveen tlie evi- 
dence of our own being, and the evidence of the wq;"ld’s 
being. . The one is perfect; the other, incapabje of any 
assurance ; the mind is a part of the nature of thiKgs . 
the world is a divine dream, from which Vc may pre- 
sently awake to the glories and certainties of day. 
Idealism is a hypothesis to account for nature by pther 
principles tha'ii those of carpentry and chemistry. et, 
if it only deny tlie existence of matter, it does not satisfy 
the* demands of ‘the spirit. It leaves God out of me. 
It leaves me in tlie splimdid labyrinth of my peiceptions, 
to wander without end. ‘Then tlie heart resists it, be- 
cause it baulks tlie adections in denying substantive being 
to fhen and women. Nature is so pervaded with human 
life," that there is something of humanityi in all, and in 
every pttticnlar. But this theory makes nature Ibreign 
to me, and docs not* acrount for thar consangiinuty 
which we acknowledge to it. , 

Let it stand then, in the present state of onr know- 
ledge, merely as a useful introductory hypothesis, serving 
to ajiprize us of the eternal (listiiict ion between the soul 
and tile world. 

But when, following the invisible steps of thonglit, 
we come to inquire, Whence is matter ? and Whereto ^ i 
many truths aiise to us out of the recesses of conscious- 
ness. W^e learn that the Highest is picsont to the soul 
of man, that ii.e dread Universal lilssence, wliii h is nut 
ivisdoin, or love, or b^^auty, or power, but ail m one, 
and each entirciy, is that* Ibr which all things exist, and 
that by which they are; that spint'crcates; tliat behind 
nature, ^tlirouglioMi nature, srtirit is presnit; that spiiit 
is oue, and not compound ; that spirit rfocs not act upon ^ 
us from without, that is, in space and time', but spirit- ' 
^ally, or through ourselves. Therefore that, Spirit, that 
is, the Supreme Being, does not buildup nature around 
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US, tint puts it forth as the* life of the* tree 

puts forth new branches md leaves through the pores of 
fhe old. As a '^iant upon th^earth, so A man rest upon 
llie bosom of God; lie is hourishLu failing foun- 

tains, and draws, at his*need, inexhaustilile power. 'fV'ho 
can jct boiiruls to the possibilities of man? Unco iii- 
• spire the jnfinite, by being admitted to behold tl’ii abso- 
Inle cultures of justice and truth, and we learn that man 
has access to*thc entire mind of the Creator, is himself 
the# creator in the finite. This view, wdiich admonishes 
me where the sources of wisdom and power he, and 
points, to virtue as to 

*' The golileii koy 
WUu.li opes the palace of 

* 

carries upon its face tlie highesl certificate of truth, be- 
cause it animates me to create my own world througli 
tlu: purification of my soul. * 

The world proceeds from the same Spirit as the body 
of mail. It is a remoter and inferior.mcarnatiou God, 
a projection of Sod in the uncpn';,cious. Ihyt it diffeis 
from the body iii one important respect. It is not, like 
that, now subjected to the human will. Its serene 
urde^' is inviolable by us* It is, tliercfore, to. us, the 
present expositor of the Divine mind. In is a fixed 
jjuint wliorehy w’e may nieasuie our departure. As 
tlegenerale, the contrast between us and our h-'iuse is 
jiiore evident. \Vc arc as much strangers in nature, as 
we are aliens horn (iod. We do iio,t understand the 
notes of birds. Tlie #fo\ and the deer run away from 
us; the bear and tiger rend us. We do not know the 
uses of more tlian a te*vv plants, as^corn and the apple, 
the; potaloe and the ^iIlC. Is udt the landscape, every 
glimpse of uliicii halh*a grandeur, a face of Jinn? Yet 
this may show ^ what dmcord is between man and 
.nature, for you caiin^t freely admire a noble landscape,' 
if labourers are digging in the lieJd hard by. Tlie poet 
finds something ri(lieulons in his delight, until he is out 
of the siglit of men. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PROSPECTS. 

In inquiries respectins^ the laws of the world and the 
frame of thincjs, the liip^hest reason is nlwifys the truest. 
That whieli seems faintly possible — it is so refined^ is 
often faint and dim .because it is dec])ost seaterl in the 
niiiid amonjf* the olerns.1 verities. Einpiiieal science is 
iip^t to- cloud the siLclit, and, by the very knowledge of 
functions and ffrocesses, to bereave the student of tlie 
manly contemplation of^ the whole. Tlic savant be- 
comes unpoctic. But the best read naturalist wlio lends 
entire and devout attention to truth, will sec that 
there remains much to learn of his relation to tlie 
world; and tliat it is not to be loarncil by *my addition 
or sulAraction, or otlicr comparnon of known (pianti- 
ties, but iy. arri\ed at by untauo'lit salPies of the spiiit, 
by a continual self- recovery, and by entire humility. 
He will perceive that there arc far moie exirllent quali- 
ties in the stude,ntthan picciseness and infalliliility; "That 
a guess is often more fiuitful than an indisputable afhnn- 
z.tion ; and that a dream may let us deeper into ilic 
secret bf nature than a hundred concerted experiments. 

For, the problems to be solvt'd aic precisely thoso 
which the physiologist and the naturalist oinii: to slate. 
It is not so j c-rtimmL to man to khow all tlie mdividnals 
of the animal kingdom, as it is to know whence and 
whereto' is this tyrannising unity in Iiis constitution, 
which evermore separates ai.d classilies things,. endea- 
vouring to red’icc the most diverse to one form. When 
I behold a ricli landscape, *’jt is less my purpose to 
recite eorieotly the ordiT and svipcr-pqsition of the 
strata, than to know why all thought of multitude is 
lost in a tranquil sense of m ity. 1 cnniiot greatly 
honour minuteness in. details, s(i -ong as there is no liiiit 
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to explain tlie relation^^ftetwewi things' and thoughts; 
fio ray upon the mrtaph^sicft of eoncliology, of hotany, 
of the arts, to sfiow the relati&n of the iforms of dowers, 
sljolls, animals, architecture, to the r^^d, and 
science upon*idcas. In a cabinet of natural history, 
we lV'c^)me sensible of a certain occult recognition and 
sympathyjri regard to the niobt bizarre forms of beast, 
hsli'and insect. 'Hie Aiiieiicaii who lias been confined, 
in Ins own c’buntry, to the' sight of buildings designed 
aftbr foreign models, is surprised on entering Yoik 
Minster, or St. Peter’s at llomei, by the feeling that 
these structures are imitations also, — fa iiitf' copies of an 
invisible archetype. Nor has science sufficient humanity,, 
so lonti’ as the naturalist ovcrlotAs thai* wonderful con- 
gruit} Avhioh subsi-sts betuoen^ man and tlie world ; »of 
wliicli he IS lord, not because he is the most subtile in- 
liabitant, hut because he is its head and heart, and finds 
something (jf himself in every great and small tiling^ in 
<#ery mcunUiiti stratum, in every new law of colour, 
fact of astronomy, or atmosphciic 'uifluence whTL'h ob- 
seivalion or analysis lay opCii. ‘A pcioept^^on of this 
mystery insjures tke muse of George Herbert, the beau- 
tiful psalmist of th(‘ ^evepteeth ceniuiy. The Ibllowkig 
lines aio ]>art of Jus litth' poem on Map, • 

“ Man IS all s^innu'try, 

I'’uli of propouioiis, one liinU to another. 

And to .ill the woUd br'.ides 

K.u h jiait ni.i\ rail llu* laiUiest, brollier ; 

I'lir witli I li.itli aindv, 

And both ^VJfh wonnn and lide«. 

'* Nothinjr hath {jot so f.ir 
lint ni.in h ith eannht and Ue^a it a*? his prc> ; 

Jli> e>ev dis.m()niit llu- hiylu-^t stai : 

He u*- JiJ little all llio spheie. 

Ileihs i,dadlj I'uie ftnr llesh, because that the 
Find th '\i aequaintanct^ there. 

“For us, the mnds do Moav, 

'The e. 11 111 iiotli rest, licaeen move, and fountains flow; 

NoiImm;; we •■'ec, tint meain t»ur good, 

A^ o.’ii tleli'da, oi as our ircasuie ; 

'lie' whole i.s ciilu'i oui uiipboaid of food. 

Or cabinet of 
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* “ Tlio stars liavo iis be<l ■. i;' 

draws th«* curtain; whirj’ fne sun withdraws. 

Music and attend our head* 

All lliingslinito our fleslii an* kind, , * 

111 their (i's^t»iit aiW bein;?; to our mind, 

111 thfinK jcnt and caiiiie. 

“ More snvants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of In oiery path, 

‘lie treads down that which doth hefiieiul him ^ t 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 

Oh mighty luie! Man is one. woild, and hath 
Another to attend him.” 

The perception of this class of Irutljs makes tlie cttT- 
nal attractioiK which draws men to science, but the end 
is lost sii<ht of in attention to the means. In view of 
this* half-si^lit of science, we accej)t tlie sentence of 
Pld^o, tliat “ Poetry comes nearer to vital truth than 
history.’^ Every surmise and vaticination of the mind, 
is entitled to a ( crtaiii respect ; and wo learn to preh'r 
iniflerfect theories and sentences, wliieli contain g-limpscs 
of truth, to digested sys^tems wliich ha\o up one valuably 
su<^frestif:>n. A wise .writer will feel that the ends of 
study and composition yre^best answered 'by aunounciiig 
undi.scovered regions of thouirht, and communicating, 
throujZ’li hope, new activity to the torpid spirit. 

I sljalh therefore conclude this essay with some au- 
ditions of man and nature, which a certain poet .san^ to 
'iuq; and wliioh, as lliey have always been in the world, 
and perkaps re-appear to every bard, may be both his- 
tory and piopliccy. 

“ TJie foundations of man are not in matter, })ut in 
'spirit. But liie element of spirit is (>termtY. To it ihere- 
fore,lhelonire‘.v seriesof events, the ol(lei^tellrollolo‘^l( ".aie 
youn^ and reee'.L. In t})e cycle of the universal man, fiom 
whom the known individuals proceed, centiiiies are points, 
and all history is but the epoch or*one de^^’adation. 

“ We distrust and deny inwardly oui\^'iympathy with 
natisre. We own and disowm our reUtio'n to it, by turns. 
We are, like Nebuchadnezzar, dethroned, bered’t of reason, 
and eating grass like an ox. But who can set limits to 
tne remedial i’orcc of spirit ? 
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^ A man is a god in \tiins. ^ When Aen are ijin^cent, 
life sljall be longer, and ?5liall pass into the immortal, as 
•gently as wc au^ike froih drealns. Novvl the world would, 
bo insane and rabid, if these disorganiz5tjr)iis shoukMast 
for hundreds of years! It is kept in clieck by cfeath 
and^infancy. Infancy is the perpetual Messiah, which 
comes*into the arms of fallen men, and pleads with them 
to r^lurnlo paradise. 

‘‘ Man is»the dwarf of himself. Once he was per- 
meated and dissolved by spirit. He filled nature with 
Ins overflowing currents. Out from him sprang the sun 
and moon ; from man, the sun from wonvtn, the moon. 
The hnvs of his mind, the periods of his actions, oxter- 
nized themselves into day and nigiit, into the year imd 
the scMsoiis. But, having made for himself tin's hyge 
shell, liis waters rc^tired; he nd longer fills the veins and 
vcMiilets ; he is shiiink to a drop. Ho sees that the 
structure &(ill fits liim, but fits him colossally. Say, 
lather, once ij fitted him, now it corresponds to riiiu 
from far and on high. He adores tjmidiy lns> ow*^ work. 
Now is man t!i(i follower of the, sun, and ^vomari the 
follower of the moon. Yet sometimes he st.irts in his 
slumber, and wonders at himself and his house, a^ul 
inures strungely at the resemblance bctuixt him and it. 
He pi'iccives that if his law is still paramount, if still he 
have elemental power, ‘if his word is stciling yet yr 
nature,’ it is not conscious power, it is not infei'ior but 
^superior to liis \m11. It is Instinct.” TJjiis rny Orphic 
poet s«ing. 

At [present, man applies to nature but half his force. 
H(.* works on the world with his undci standing alone, 
lie lives in it, and masters it by a, penny-wjsdum ; and 
he that works most in it, is but*a half man ; and whilst 
his amis arc strong aAtl his digestion good, his mind is 
imbruted, and js a selfash savage. IIis relapori to 
nature, his powei*^ over it, is* through the undeisUndiiTg; 
as by manufe; the economic use of lire, wind, water, 
and the manner’s needle; steam, coal, chemical agri- 
culture; the re]>airs of the human body by the dentist 
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and Yhe surgeori. This js suciT a resumption of poVer, 
as if a baiiislicd king should kuy his territories inch by 
inch, instead ot‘)iV*aulting ac oned into hii throne. Mean- 
time, m the darkness, there are not wanting. gleams 
of "k better li^il — occasional exliinplcs of the action of 
man upon nature with his entire force — with rcas^i n as 
well ast.understan(ling. Such examples arc : th'e tradi- 
tions of miracles in the earliest antiqifity of All nations ; 
the history of Jesus Christ ; tlie aohievenifrots of a prin- 
ciple, as in religions and political revolutions, and in •the 
abolition of the slave-trade ; the rniiaclcs of enthusiasm, 
as ‘those reported of Sjvedenborg, HohenJohe, and tlu' 
Shakers; many obscure and yet eontested facts, now' 
arlanged undei die name of vAnimal Magnetism; ])jay('r; 
eloquence; self-healing ; anil the w■J^dom of children. 
These arc examples of Reason’s momentary grasp of the 
sceptre; the exertions of a power which exists not in 
tifneor space, but an instanlaneons in-stroaniing causing 
po^wer. The dilfereiice between the actiyil and the idcjid 
force mtin, is happily ligured by the schoolmen, in 
saying, tliat the knovviedge of man is aK evening know- 
ledge, vesperiuui coynitio; but that of God is a inoining 
knowledge, inataiina coynlUo. 

The problun of restoring ib the woild oiiginahand 
eternal beauty, is solved by the redemption ol the soul. 
The ruin or tlie blank, that we see when we look at 
naturo^ is in our own eye. The axis ot‘ vision is not 
coincident w'lth the axis of things, and so the y aj)}K'ai\ 
not transparent but opaque. The reason why the woild 
lacks unity, and lies biokcn andi in lieaps, is, breunse 
man is disunit'd with himself. He cannot bo a natur- 
alist* until hf; satisl^s all the demancs of llie sj)iiit. 
Love is as much its demand as percepkon. Indeed, 
neilhei can be perfect without thij other. In the uticr- 
inost meaning of the words, thought is devout , and 
devotion is thought. Deep calls vunfo deep. But lu ^ 
actual life, the marriage is not celebrated. There are 
innocent men who woiship God after the tradition of 
their fathers, but their sense of duty has not yet 
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extwded to the use of aU tlieir faculties And there are 
patient naturalists, but lliey ifceze their subject under 
fthe wintry liglu of tlio undorstaiidiu^l Is not piayer^ 
Also a study ot‘ trulli, a sally of the souI^in|o the unfound* 
inlinitc ? No man ever prayed heaitily/^fithout letnhinj^ 
sorn^ithini:^. i3ut when a faithful thinker, resolute to 
detaclj^ every object from personal iciations, aijd see it 
in the li^4it of thou^lit, shall, at the same time, kindle 
science with ahe fire of the holiest atiections, then will 
Gpd ^0 forth anew into the creation. 

It will not need, when tlie mind is prepared for study, 
to searc'h for objects. The invaria'ble mark of wisdom, 
is 10 see tlie miiaculous in the common. What is a 
day ^ What is a vear^ What issurvincr? Whai is 
woman ? What is. a chikl '^ W’'hat is slte^ ? To our 
blindness, tlicse ihmo^s seem* unatToctini::^. We make 
fables to hide the baldness of the fact, and conform it, as 
wc say, to the higher law of the mind. But when the 
fact IS seen under the light of an idea, the gaudy fable 
fades and slirnVls. W"c behold the real higher Ixw. To 
the w’isc, therefore, a fact is tiue^ poetry, and the most 
beanlifiil of fables. TliCv^e wondcis are brohglit to our 
own door. You disc are a man. IMan and woman, and 
tlieii’ social hic — poverty, labour, sleep, fear., fortune, 
are kiiowm lo you. Learn that none df these things is 
superficial, but that each phtnomenoii hath its roots in * 
tlie faculties and all'ections of the mind. Whilst Uic 
al)stract ^^uestlon occupies your intellect, nature brings 
it ill the conciete to be solved by your hands. It were 
a wise iiKpni Y for ihe, closet, to compare, point by point, ’ 
e^peelally at lemarkable ciises in life, our daily history, 
with the rise and progress of ideas in the mind. 

So shall we. come to look at t*}jc worhl with new eyes, 
it shail answer llu* .vndiess inf|uiry of the intellect — 
What is tiulli'' and of tlp^ aflcctions — What is good? 
by yielding itself passive the educated Will. * Then 
sliall come lo pass what my poet said : “ Nature is not 
fixed but fluid. S])irlt alters, moulds, makes it. The 
iimnobihly or bruteness of nature, is the absence of 
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spirit; to pure-(spirit, it is it is volatile, it is^kibe- 

dient. /Every spirit buifils its^i'lV a house ; and beyond 
its house, a wtrld ; and tbeyoKd its v^orld, a lieavenl 
Know then, Unit the world exists tor you. For you is 
thef^ihenoineiTOi perfect* What we are, that only can 
we see. All that Adam had, all that Cafsar could^J, you 
have and can do. Adam called his house, hea^-cn and 
earth; Ceesar called his house, Rome; yc^il pcrliaps 
call yours, a cobler’s trade; a hundred acrct- of plou8:heid 
land ; or a scholar’s garret. Yet, line for line and p^int 
for point, your dominion is as great as theirs, thuui>h 
without tine names. ‘ Build, tlierefore, your owm woild. 
As fast as you conform your life to the pure idea in \our 
mind, that will jinfold its great proportions. A coires- 
"pondent r^olution in tilings will attend the influx of 
the spirit. So fast will disagreeable appearances, swine, 
spiders, snakes, pests, mad-houses, prisons, enemies, 
vaaish ; they are temporary, and shall be no more seen. 
Tliie sordor and filths of nature, the sun shall dry up, 
and th^ wind exhale. As when the siimihcr comes from 
the south, the snow-banks melt, and /he face of the 
earth beco^nes green before it, so shall the advancing 
spirit create its ornaments along its pdrh, and carry with 
it'ihe beiauty it visits, and the 'song which enchants, it; 
it shall draw bciUiliful faces, and warm hearts, and wise 
discourse, and heroic act's, around its way, until evil 
no ^riore seen. The kingdom of man over nature, 
which coineth not with observation, — a dominion such 
as now is beyond his dream of God, — he shall enter 
without niOK wonder than the l|lind man feels who is 
gradually rcsiored to perfect sight.’' 
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MAN THINKING : AN ORATION 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY, 

t 

AT CAMBRIDGE, AUGUST 31 , 1837 . 

* 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

*1 greet you on the re-commenceiiicnt of our literafy 
year. Our anniversary is one of hope, 'and, perhap, not 
enough of labout We do not meet for games of strength^ 
or skill, for the recitation of histories, tragedies, and 
' odes, like tlie ancient Greeks ; for parliaments of love 
and poesy, like the Troubadours; nor for the advance- 
ment of scienee, like onr contemporaries' in (iio British 
and European capitals. Thus tar, our holiday has been, 
simply a friendly sign of the survival of the love of Wters 
amongst a people too busy to give to letters any more. 
As such, it is precious as the sigh of an indestructible 
instinct. Perhaps tlic,tnne is already come, when it 
ought to be, and will be, something else ; when the 
sluggard intellect of this continent will look from, under 
Its iron lids, and till the postponed expectation of tlie 
W'orld witli something better than tlie exei lions of me- 
rhanical skill. Our day of dependence, our long ap- 
•prenliceship to the learning of other lands, draws to a 
^lose. The millions, that around us are rushing into 
life, cannot fdways be fed on the sere remains of foreign 
harvests. IweiUs, actions arise, that must be sung, that 
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wil> singji themselves. Who. oan doubt, tnat poeti»y will 
revive and lead in a netv agef jls the star in the constel- 
lation Harp, iVhich now flames in ciiir zenith, astr^/- 
nomcrs ann^^jihce, shall one day be the pole-star foi' a 
tlfbusand ye^? « ' 

In the liglit of this hope, I accept the topic^vhich 
not oply usage, but the nature of our associiilicin, seem 
to prescribe to tliis day, — the American^ 'Scholah. 
Year by year, we come up hither to r4'a(l one more 
chapter of his biography. Let us inquire wliat ,m w 
lights, new events, and more days have thrown on his 
character, his dutids, and his hopes. 

It is one of tliose tables, which, out of an unknown 
GHitiquity, C04vey an uniooked-tbr wisdom, that the 
^ods, in the beginniner, divided Man into men, that lie 
might be more helpful t-o liimself; just as the hand was 
divided into fingers, the better to answer its end. 

• The old fal)l(j covers a doctrine ever new and su- 
biinic; and th('re is One Man, — piesent to all particular 
men /mly partially, or through one hWailty; and lliat 
you must take the whole* society to tiiuli tlio whole man. 
’Man is nbt a farmer,' or a professor, or an engineer, Init 
he is all. Man is piiest, and scluMar, and statesman, 
and producer, and soldier. • In the dlrided or tsocial 
state, these firnctions are parcelled out to individuals, 
each of whom aims to do his stiut of the joint work, 
'wliiW eacli other performs his. The fable implies, that 
the iiullvidiial, to possess himself, must sometimes re- 
turn from his own labour to embiace all the otlier 
labourers. Jiut unfortunately,, this oiiginal unit, tliis 
fountain oi })Ower, has been so distributed to mullitufles, 
has bc/m so minutely subdivided and peddled out, that 
it is spilled into drops, and oannot be gatliered. I’he 
stati- of society is one in whicli the members have suf- 
fered amputcuion from iVe trunk, and strut about so 
manly walking monsters,— a gt^od finger, a neck, iV 
iStomach, an elbow, but never a man. 

' Man is thus metamcrphos< d into a thing, into many 
things. The planter, who is Man sent but into the field 
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to farther food, is seldowi/ pheered by aay idea of^lie 

* true rlij^nity of his miniSUy. Ife secs his bushel and 

h?s cart, and nottoi^ beyemd; tnd sinks Ijito the farmer, 
instead gf Man on 'tlie farm. The tradir^an scarcely 
over p^ives an ideal wortii to his work, bnp'is riddem'iJy 
the rc^itine of liTs craft, and the soul is subject to dollars. 
.The pri#st becomes a form ; the attorney, a stjitute- 
book j the*tncohanic, a machine; the sailor, a rope of 
a ship. • 

I41 this distribution of functions, the scholar is the 
(leleLratcd intellect. In the rijrht state, he is, Man 
Thivkhi(}. In the degenerate state?, when the victim 
of society, he tends to become a* mere thinker, or, still 
worse, the ))aiTol of other men’s thinkiiii?;. • 

111 tins view of him, as Man Thiiikinir, tlie whole 
tlicory of lus ollice is contained* Him Nature ’solicits 
vviili ali lier placid, all her monitory pictures. Him the 
past instructs. Him the future mvites. Isnftt, indeed* 
cveiY man a student; and do not all thing's exist for 
the student’s behoof? And, linally,. is not the^ true 
seholar llu only Vuc master? Hut, as (lie old or<iclc said, 
“All thiiiiis have two handles. IhwvaK' of the wiSngone.’" 
fn litc, too olleii, tlie* scholar errs with mankind, and for- 
f(Mt.s his [irivilc-j^e. Let us ;?eo him m his sc hool, and con- 
sider Iiim in reference to the mam iidluciicfts he receives. 

I. The first in time, and tlie first in importance 0/ the* 
influences ujion tlie mind, is that of Nature. Every 
dav, lh(* sun ; and, after sunset, night and her stars. 
Ever the winds ljlow;,ievcr the gratis grows. J'Nery 
day, moil and women, conversing, beholding and be- 
holden. 'file seliolar must needs stand wistful and 
udmiiing Ixdbrc this great spectacle. He must settle 
its value' in his mind. What is Nature to him ? I’here 
is never a beginning, there h never an end, to the in- 

• explicable continuity gf this* web of God, but allVay^ 
circular jiower ‘returning into itself. Therein it lesembles 
his own spirit, wlioso beginning, whose ending, he never 
can find, — so entire, so boundless. Far, too, as her 
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splendours shine, system on syWm shooting like ray^, up- 
ward, 'downward, withdiit ceiKtr'e, without circumference, 
~in the masA and iir t^e parrticlc, Nature liastens fco 
Tender an ac^ccAint of herself to the m‘ind. Classihcatibn 
bS^ins. ToYfie young mind, everything is individual, 
stands by itself. By and by, it finds ffow to joip two 
things, and see in them one nature ; then thuee, then 
three thousand; and so, tyrannised over •by its own 
unifying instinct, it goes on tying th*?igs together, 
diminishing anomalies, discovering roots running upder 
ground, whereby contrary and remote things cohere, 
and flower out frorrt one stem. It presently learns, that , 
since the dawn of history, there has been a constant 
accumulation ^nd classitying of facts. But what is 
classification but the perceiving that tljcse objects are 
not chaotic, and are nc/t foreign, but have a law which 
is also a law of the human mind ? The astronomer dis- 
eovers that geometry, a pure abstraction of the human 
mind, is the measure of planetary motion. The chemist 
finds ^proportions, and intelligible meAiod throughout 
matter; and science is nothing but th«i finding of ana- 
logy, identity, in the most remote parts. The ambitious 
soul sits down before eacli refraetbry fact; one after 
another, reduces all strange covistitutions,all new pcwvers, 
to their class ♦and their law, and goes on for ever to 
animate the last fibre of organization, the outskirts of 
‘Nati^re, by insight. 

Thus to him, to this school-boy under tlie bending 
dome of day, is suggested, tliat he and it proceed from 
one root; opc is leaf and one is; flower; relation, sym- 
pathy, stiriMg in every vein. And what is that Root? 
Is not that tue soul of hi.s soul? — A thought too bold, — 
a dream too wdld. * Yet when this spiritual light shall 
have reveled the law of more *earthly natures, — wlien 
-,he ha.s karned to worship^^the soul, and to see that the 
' uattfljil -philosophy that now is, is only the first gropings ' 
o^iia gigantic hand, he shall look forwaTd to an ever-* 
expanding knowledge as to a becoming creator. He 
shall see, that Nature is the opposite of the soul, answer- 
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ing fo it part for, part. •Apia is seal, aad one is print. 
Its beauty is the beauty of his (Jwn mind. Its' laws are 
file laws of his •own inihd. »Natiire tJlen becomes to 

* hnu the measure oT his attainments. inuch of Na- 
ture as he is ignorant trf*, so much of his \itWij mind dJes 
lie nl>t yet possess. And, in fine, the aicient precept, 

• Know tliysolf,” and the modern precept, Study 
Natyre,"*i5ecoTno at last one maxim. 

• 

JI. The next great influence into the spirit .of the 
scholar, is, tlui mind of the Past, — in whatever form, 
whether of literature, of art, of invitations, that mind 
is inscribed. Books are the best type of *the influence 
of the past, and perhaps we shall get pt the truth, *- 
le arn the amount of tins influence more conveniently, — 
by considering their value alonifi. 

The theory of books is noble, llie scholar of the 
. first age received into him the world around ; broods 
' thereon; gave it the new arrangement of his own mind, 
and ntten'd it Igain. It came into .him — life; it went 
out fioin liiiTi’^truth. It came^ to him — shoA-lived 
actions; it went out from him — immortal thcTughts. It 
came to liiin — business; it went fiom him — poetry. 
It ^fas — dead fact; nu\/, it is quick thought.. It can 
stand, and it can go. It now enduresf, it now flies, it 
now insjiircs. Precisely in pVoporlion to the depth of 
mind from wliich it i:^sued, so high docs it soar, sy \oiTg 
fcdoes it sin2. 

Or, 1 mii>ht say, it depends on how fcir the process 
had goiu‘,’of traijsinutiiig life into truth. In proportion 
to the completeness of the distilialioii, so will the purity 
and impel ishableness of tlie product be. But, none is 
quite perfect. As no air-pump ^fan by any means make 
a pertccL vacuum, so neither can any arli^t entirely ex- 
clude the eoiiventiunal, the local, tlie perishable from his 
book, or write a booi; of pAre thought, tliat shall** bc*as 
eflicient, in all respects, to a remote posterity, as to 
contemporaries, or i at her, to the second age. Each 
ago, it IS found, must write its own books; or, rather, 
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each generation for tlie next.ii^eceding. The booses of 
an older' period will noT fit this.* . 

Yet, hence prises a gmve mischief.t The sacredncife 
wliicli attachiRsxo the act of creation, —the act of thought, 
^ instant!^ transferred to the record. The poet, 
chanting, wasffelt to be a divine man ; ’nencefortlfe, the 
chant Js divine also. The writer was a just ufiu wise, 
spirit; henceforward it is settled, the book*‘i's perfect, 
as love of the liero corrupts into vrorship«iof his statue. 
Instantly, the book becomes noxious. The guide js a 
tyrant. We sought a brother, and lo! a governor. 'J'he 
sluggish and perverted mind of the multitude, abvays 
slow to open to the incursions of Reason, having once 
opened, havi^ng once received this book, stands upon 
it, and makes an outcry, if it is disparaged. Colleges 
are built on it. BookV are written on it by thinkers, 
not by Man Thinking; by men of talent, that is, who 
s^rt wrong, who set out from accepted dogmas, not 
from their own sight of principles. Meek young men 
grow y.p in libraries, believing it their diby to accept ilie 
views which Cicero, ^which Locke, whi'h Bacon, ha'O 
given; forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon, were 
only young men in libraries when thej" wrote these books. 

Hence, insU ad of Man TIimking, we have the book- 
worm. llencc'lhc book-learned class, who value books, 
as such; not as related to Nature and the human con- 
Aitution, but as making a sort of Third Estate with the 
world and the soul. Hence the restorers of readings, 
the emendat(Ts, the bibliomaniacs of all degrees. 

This is bad ; this is wor^e thav it seems. Books are 
the. best of th.ngs, well used; abused, among the worst. 
WImt is the riglit use ? What is the one end which all 
mciin-i 01^ ebect? 'They are for nothing but to inspire. 

I had jbeiicr no- er see a book tliau to be warped by its 
clean out of my pwn orbit, and made a satel- 
.JSi^hi.stead of a system. The o|je thing in the world, 
"Rvalue, is the active soul, — the soul, fiee, sovereign,’ 
fiiidive- This, every man is eutidcd to ; thi.s every man 
contains within him ; altiiougli; in almost all men, 
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obskucted, and, as ye^j^inborn. The soul active^ sees 
absolute Irulh ;*aiKl ki^jirs trufh, or creates/ * In this 
bctlon, it is f^cn^iis; iTot the privilege df here and there 
it favourite, but the sound estate of evt^ry^nian. In its * 
essence it is progressive. The book, tfjc college. -4 he 
schf^)l of art, ?hc institution of any kind, stop with some 
past i]iterance,of genius. Tliis is good, say they, — let 
us hoia Uf this. They pin me down. They look back- 
warcl, and ngt forward; but genius always looks forward. 
The eyes of man ate set in his forehead, not in his 
hiiulhead. Man hopes. Genius creates. To create, 
— to create, — is the proof of a divine presence. \Vhat- 
ever talents may be, if the nlan create ’not, the pure 
efflux of the Deity is not his. Cinders and smoke th^^re 
may be, but not yet flame, /fhcie are creative manners, 
there are creative actions, and*creative words; rnannirs, 
actions, words — that is, indicative of no custom or 
authority, but springing spontaneous from the mine’s 
own sense of good and fair. , 

On the othir part, instead of being its own seer, let 
it receive alwil^s from another miifd its truth, though it 
were in torrents of light, wiflioftt periods ^f solitude, 
inrjuest, and self-fecovery, and a fatal disservice is done. 
Gojiius is always sufiioiently the enemy of gtjnius^by 
over-influence. The literature of ever^^ nutiot? bear me 
witness. The English dramatic poets have Shakspear-, 
iscd now for two hundred years. • 

Undoubtedly there is a right way of reading, so it be 
sternly subordinated. Man Thinking must not be subdued 
by Ins instruments. ^ Books are for the scholar’s^ idle* 
times. When he can read God directly, the Iiour is too 
precious to be Avasted in other men’s transcripts of tlieir 
readings. But when the intcryafe of darkness come, — 
as come they must,-;-whcn the soul seeth not, when the 
sun is hid, and tlie stars withdraw' their shining, we repair 
to the lamps which wTre tindled by their ray, to «iiidc 
our steps to^the East* again, where the dawn is. Wc hear, 
that we may speak. The Arabian pro\erb says, ** A 
fig-tree looking on a fig-tree bccometh fi uitful.” 
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IS remarkable, the chap^ef of the pleasure we 
derive the best bocks, impress us e\er with 

the conviction,! that one^ natu ye ^ wrote and the sam6 
reads We reali the \erses of one of the ,;ieat Engli4i 
POfifs, — ol Cnancer, of Marvell, q^f Diydeii, with tlie most 
modern joy, — with a pleasure, I mean, which is in ^ rtat 
part caused by the abstraction of all time Ironj^ thtii 
verges ^ There is some awe mixed with thc* 5 oy of our 
surprise, when this poet, who lived in somf past woild, 
two or thiLc bundled yeaia ago, says that which lies 
close to inv own soul, that which I aKo had wtll-nigh 
thought and said Put for the evidence thence aflorded 
to the philosophical docLine of the identity of all minds^ 
we sliould suppose some pie-establislied haimony, some 
foresight of souK tint were to be, and some pieparation 
of stores foi then futuie wants, like the fact observed m 
insects, who hy up food before death for the >ouiij, 
grub they shall never see, 

Tf would not be burned by an> love of sjstem, b) any 
exaggeration of instincts, to undciiate tj^e Book, We 
all knot/ that, as the hum m bod^ can be in unshed on my 
food, though it weie boilc i grass and the bioth ot shoes, 
so the human mind can be fed by an) kiiowledsce And 
great and iieioie men have ixii^ted, who liad almost no 
Other infoimatio^u than by the printed pa^^e I only 
would fiay, tint it needs a ctioug head to btai that diet. 
Ope must be an mvcntoi to read well. As the pioverb 
says, He that would bung home the wealth ot tin 
Indies, must ari’y out the wealth of the Indies ” Hilic 
^ is, then, ervt-nve reading as well a& ereitivq writing 
Wh6n the mu d is braced bv hboiir and invention, the 
page of whate^ei book we letd becomes luminous with 
manifold allusion, E>»erj seiitem e is doubly significant, 
and the sense of our authoi is as^bioad as the world. 
■We th^ see, wliat is always true, that, as the seei's 
Vision is short ano lare among heavy davs 
an^S^nths, so is I's rccoru, peichauec, the kust part 
volume The discerning will lead, in his Plato 
.^i^£fihak«pcire, only that least part— only the an- 
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thentic utterances oF M orack^; and all the rest he 
rejects, were it never Ji|’<nany times Plato's afifd Slink- 
Speare’s. ^ ^ ^ * 

'Of course, there is a portion of reading qujte indispens- 
able to a wise man. IJistory and exact saience he 
learrj by laborl<>us reading. Colleges, in like manner, 
have tbcir indispen3able office, — to teach elements. But 
they An»«nly highly serve us when they aim, not to 
drillf but to create ; when they gather from far every 
of various genius to their hospitable halls, and, by 
the concentrated fires, set the hearts of their youth on 
flume. Thought and knowledge are natures in which 
apparatus and pretension avail notliing, •' Gowns, and 
pecuniary foundations, though of towns of gold, c»n 
never countervail the least sentence or syllable of wit. 
Forget this, and our American colleges will recede in thiir 
public importance, whilst they grow richer every year, 

• 

III. There goes in the wwld a notion, that the schejar 
should be a rc|luse, a valetudinarian,— as unlit for any 
handiwork, or^iublic labour, as a penknife for ‘Jn axe. 
The so-called practical men’' fencer at specuktive men, 
as if, because tliey speculate or 5ee,t]iey could do nothing. 
I Ir^vc heard it said that the clergy — who arc alwffys 
more universally than anyother class, thc^ scholars of tlieir 
day— are addressed as woman ; that the rough, spon- 
taneous conversation of men they do not hear, but only 
a mmciiig and diluted s|>eech. They arc often virtually 
disiianchised ; and, indeed, there are advocates for their 
celibacy. . As far as tjiis is true of the studious clashes, 
it is not just and wise. Action is with the scholar subor- 
dinate, but it is essential. Without it, he is not yet man. 
Without it, thought cau never rjpL^i into truth. Whilst 
the world hangs beforp the eye as a cloud of beauty, we 
cannot even see its beauty. Inaction is cowardice, but 
there can bo uo scholar witlout the heroic mind... The 
preamble of •thought' the transition through whicll it 
passes from the unconscious to the conscious, is action. 
Only so much do I know as I have Jived. Instantly 
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we know whose wonjs are lottjed with life, and whose 
not. '■ ' 

The world — tliis shadow of tHo/souh pt other ?nc-^liei> 
wide around its attractions are the keys which unlodv 
niy^thoug:hts, and make me ac(|V'iinted with myself. I 
launch eagerly into this resounding tuinuhi. I grasi? the 
hands of those next me, and take my place in the^rlng to 
sulfer and to work, taug;ht by an instinct, llart ^ shall 
the dipnb abyss be vocal with speech. , I pierce its 
order; I dissipate its fear; I dispose of it wdthin the 
circuit of my expanding life. So much only of life as 1 
knpw^ by experience" so much of the wilderness have I 
vanquished, and planted', or so far have 1 extended my 
beiriir, my doinjnion. 1 do not see how any man can 
afibrd, for the sake of his nerves and his nap, to spare 
any action in which he can partake. Jt is pearls and 
rubies to his discourse. Drudgery, calamity, exaspera- 
tion, want, are instructors in eloquence and wisdom. 
The true scholar grudges every o})[)ortunity of action 
past by as a loss oj’ [)Ower. 

It is the raw material out of wdiicli thcimtellect moulds 
her splentfld p^oducts^ 'A strange ])raccss too, this,* by 
which experience is con\ cried into 'ihoiight, as a mul- 
berry-leaf is converted into satin. The manularturc 
goes forward at«*all hours. 

The actions and eventsf of our childiiood and youth 
aYe Tipw matters of calmest observation. They he like 
fair pictures in the air. Not so with our lec'cnt actions 
— with the business which we riow^ have in liand. On 
this we are quite unable to specu^tte. Oiir atiections as 
yet circulate through it. We no more feci or know it, 
than we^ feel the feet, or the hand, or the brain of om 
body, dee‘d *is yet a part of life — remains for 

a I in our unconscicus life. In some cori- 

|cia^|i$9rie hour, it dctachtts itself from the life like a 
riji^^uit, to become a tboifght outlie mind. Instantly 
itj^Ta's^ed, transfigured ; tlie cormplible lias put on in- * 
co^%aptlon. Always now it is an object of beauty, 
however base its origin and neighbourho6d. Observe, 
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t6o,*the impossij;>ility ojMiifedatiW this act. In its»^rub 
state, it cannot fly,^>j|ainnot ^fiine — k is a (Jijfil giub, 
i3ut suddenly, without obscrt'ation, tht selfsame thin^ 
unfurls, beautiful A^'in^s, and is an angel of^isdom. So ’ 
is tliere no fact, no c\«nt in our private history, w/i^fh 
slial? not, sooiTer or later, lose its adhesive, inert form, 
and ,^onish us by soarinjj^ from our body into the empy- 
real^. C^ftidle and infancy, school and pl.iyground, the 
fear of boys, and dogs, and ferules, the Jove|ftl' little 
in^ids and bernos, and many anutlicr fact tlm once 
hllfd the w'liole .Nky are gone already; friend ami rela- 
tive , piofcssion and party, town and country, nation.and 
AAorld, must also soar and sing! * 

Ol' (‘nurse, h<‘ a\1io lias put forth his.tofal strcngtli*!!! 
bt actions, has tlie nelmst icturn of wisdom. I wall not 
shut myself out of this globe olfaction, and transplant *in 
oak into a llo\\('r-pot, there to hunger and })me ; nor 
trust the reveniui of some single faculty, and (xliamst 
one vein of tliouglit, much like those 8aAoyar<ls, \wiio, 
getting their livelihood by caiving sliepluuds^ sliep- 
lierdcsses, ano'sinokiiig Dutchmen for all Kuiope, wont 
out one day to llie mountain to Hnd stoclf, and dis- 
coxcred tliai thcy*liad whittled up the last of tlieir })ine 
tie(.^, Authors w^e Iiavtf, iii numbers, wlio Juu^e vvjitten 
out their vein, and vvlio, moved l^y a ctfmmendabie pru- 
dence, sail lor Greece or PMcstine, follow the trapper • 
into the prairie, or ramble round Algieis to re]yleiftsh 
tlicir iiiercliantable stock. 

11‘ It were only for a vocabulary, the scholar would be 
covetous of action. #Life is our dictionary. Yearsiurc' 
well spent m country labours ; in town — in the insight 
into trades and manufactures; in frank intercourse with 
many men and women ; in scitBiice ; in art ; to the one 
cad of mastering, in all their tacts, a language by which 
to illustrate and embody ojir perceptions. I learn iin- » 
mediately from any '^pcaktfr how' much be lias itlrr^ady 
lived, through the poverty or the splendour of his speech. 
Life lies behind us as the quarry from whence we got 
tiles and copcstones for the masonry of to-day. This is 
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the ‘Rvay to learn grammar. ^ JT^^lleges and books 
copy the larig'ii;;ge \vbR!:h the*fj?'^ 1 and the work-yard 
made. ^ « *, 

But the firal value of action, like that of books, and 
bt?fcter than books, is, that it is resource. That great 
principle of Undulation in nature, that shows its^:lf in 
the inspiring and expiring of the breath ; in de^re and 
satiety; in the ebb and flow of the sea; i?ic* day and 
night ^11 heat and cold; and as \et more deeply in- 
grainea in every atom and every fluid, is known tons 
under the name of polarity — these “ fits of easy trans- 
mission and refiection,” as Newton called tlicrn, are the 
law of nature; because they are the law of spirit. 

.iThe mind now thinks; now acts; and each fit repro- 
duces the other. W hen tiie artist has exhausted liis 
nfaterials, when the fancy no longer paints, when thoughts 
arc no longer apprehended, and books are a weariness 
-v'lie has always the resource fo lire, ('liaiacter is 
higher than intellect. Thinking is the function. Living 
is tlie, functionary. The stream leireaX; to its source. 
A grecti soul will l)e strong to live, as wll as strong (o 
think. l>oes lie lack digaii or medium to impait his 
truths? He can still fall back on this elemental force 
of living, them, 7'his is a tol.d’act. Thinking is a -par- 
tial act. Let the giaiideur of justice shine in his affairs. 
Let the beauty of alfecuoii cheer his lowly roof. Those 
“'far^Tom fame," who dwell and act with him, will feel 
the force of his constitution, in the doings and passages 
of the day, better tliaa it can be measured by any jjublic 
and designed display. Time sliaU teach him, tliat the 
scholar loses no hour which tlie man lives, ilerom he 
unfolds the sacred germ of liis instinct screened from 
inlluen^e. , What is*’l«bt in secinbness, i.s gamed in 
strengili. N^ ' out of tlic-se wlioin systems of 
education have exhausted Uieir culture, comes the help- 
ftliigkmt to destroy the old or tp build the new, but 
dfe of unhandselled savage nature, out of ttrnble Druids 
^id Berserkirs, come at last Alfred and bhakspeare. 

I hear therefore with joy whatever is begiiming to bo 
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saVl 'af the dignity and jn^ssity ofjpbour to eve^ citken. 
There is virtue y^t ini^>j|*hoe an*a the swade, for 'learned 

well as for uiidearned. hamis. And rabour is every- 
wiiero \velcomc ; sfhvays we arc invited tc* work ; only 
bo this limitation observed, that a man shall not, for 
sakc'of wider ^ictivity, sacrifice any opinion to the po- 
pular Judgments and modes of action. 

I liavo now spoken of tlie education of the schplar by 
nature, by IBooks, and by action. It remains to say 
somewhat of his duties. 

They are sucli as become Man Thinking. They ijiay 
all be comprised in solf-tiust. The office t)f the scholar 
is to cheer, to raise, and to guide men, by showing tlian 
iacts amidst appearances, lie plies the slow, nnlio- 
noured, and unpaid task of ©bsorvation. Flamsteed 
and Herscliel, in their glazed observatories, may cata- 
logue tile stars with the praise of all men; and, the 
sults being splendid and useful, honour is sure. P>iit 
lie, in his privlle observatory, cataloguing ohsci\re and 
nebulous stars »)f the human inind^ wliicli as vet ho man 
lias thought of as such — watching days arfd inontlis, 
sometimes, for a few facts; correct ing still Iiis old re- 
cords; niubt relmcjuisli oSsplay anfl immediate i’ame. In 
tlie long period of Ins preparation, ho n?ust betray often 
an ignorance and shiftlessnesS in popular arts, incurring 
the disdain of tlic able, who shoulder Inm aside. TLoTig 
he must stammer in his speech ; often forego the living 
for the (lead. Worse yet, he must accept — how often ! 
pm'erty and solitudev» For the ease and plea^ui'i of 
Ireadiiig the old road, accepting the fashions, tlie edu- 
cation, the religion of society, he takes tlie .cross of 
making his own ; and, of course^ iTie sell-accusation, the 
faint heart, the lrc<ju5'nt uncertainty and los^ of time, 
which are the nettles and i:angiing vines in the way of 
the self-relying and self-diverted ; and the state of virtual 
hostility in ^liich he se6ms to stand to socieAy, and 
especially to educated society. For all this loss and 
scorn, what ' ofiset ? He is to find consolation in 
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exeicismj^ the highest fnnction^fJiumRn nature, ffe is 
one who raises hiinsefhri'oin considerations, and 

breathes and li*cs on public anA illiKtrions thoui;lits. 
* He is the world’s eye. He is tlie world’s heart. . Ho is 
twesist tlie vulgar prosperity tbat rctroirnides ov('r to 
barbaiisni, by preserving and comrnuiVicating IiItoic 
sentiments, noble biographies, melodious ve^rsc, and 
the conclusions of history. Whatsoever chael^s the 
human heait in all emergencies, in all solemn hours, lias 
uttered as its commentary on the world of actions — thoiO 
he shall receive and impart. And whatsoever rnwv v(-r- 
dict Reason, from her inviolable seat, pronoiniefs on the 
passing mcn-'and events of to-day — this he ^hall iiear 
an/i promulgate, 

These being his functions, it becomes him lo feel all 
cdntidence in himselr, and to defer never to tlie jiOpiilar 
cry. He and ho only knows the vvoild. ’J’Ijo vvoild of 
arj^y moment is the merest appeal ance. Some gre-at 
decorum, some fetish of a government, some cfdieiiK'ial 
trade, or war, or mini, is cued up by Jial';^ m.niknul, and 
cried down by the other hall', as if all di^^/amiled on this 
particular Up or do\vi\. The odiis aie that the whole 
question is not worth the poorest liioiiglil wliieli tJnj 
scholar has lost in listening to the controversy, d.et 
him nut f|uit liw belief that a popgun is .i [>npgun, 
though the ancient and honourable of the earth uliirm 
it to the crack of doom. In silence, in steadiness, in 
severe abstraciion, let him hold by himself; adrl ob- 
servation to obsei vatioi), jiatient (d* iioiilcet. patient of 
-reprpach; ami bide his own timc-t-happy eijongh, if he 
can satisfy himself alone, that this day he has seen some- 
thing truly, ^ access treads on cveiy light step. JAjr 
the instinct is sure, tliUtqjroinpts him to tell his l)rother 
what he thinks. Pie then icaru'^vc that m going down 
into the -verets of his own n^ind, he has descended into 
the^aercts <d’ all minds. He learns that he who has 
mastered any law in liis private thoughts, 'is master to 
that extent of all men whose laiguage he speaks, and 
of aU into whose language his own can be translated. 
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The p'bet, in utter solitud^cmemb^ing his spontan^us 
thoughts and recoVdinghiJ^in, is fUnnd to have rCcordod 
tliat, wliioh nieii w “ cmes vast*’ find tnri for theni also. 
I'he orai,or distrust?, at first, the fitness of frank con- 
fessions — his want of kiowlodge of the persons he ad^ 
drt'sses, until finds that he is the complement of his 
•hearers^ that they drink his woixU because lie fulfils lor 
theni,(1ieijf^^owii natuie; the deeper he dives into his 
priva'tcst, secFJtest presentiment, to his wonder he finds, 
thi:>is the most arceptiiblc, most public, and universally 
true. 'J'he pcojilc delight m ir ; the better part of every 
man feels, This is niy music; this is myself. 

In soh-tinst, all tiie viriues are cornpieheadcd. Free 
should the scholar be — free and brave. Free even ip 
the definition of freedom, “ without any hindrance that 
tioes not ari>c out of his own-. conMitution.'’ -Brav®; 
for fear is ii thing, wliich a scholar by Ins very function 
puts behind him. Fear always springs from ignorance. 
It is a .shame* to him if his Iraiupnllity, amid dauger<'(us 
times, aiise fr<*,ii the presumption, that, like children 
and women, In5is a pioteeted class or if ho vSeeba terii- 
poiMry pe<ice by the diveisioi'i cVf his tlioipghts from 
jjcditiC'i t)r ve\('d •(juesfion'., hiding ills head like an 
osirfcli ill the fiowcrnig' bu^he5^, pe(*[)Hig mio inieixis- 
copes, and tuiiung rhymes, as a boy wliisi les" to keep 
ills courage up. So is the danger a danger still; so is 
the fear worst?. Manlike, let him turn and face it. ^ \ct 
him look into its eye and se.trcli its nature, in.spcet its 
oiigiu^-see the whelping of this hon — which lies no great 
way back; he wall ilun fiml ni himself a peifect eom- 
piclumsion of its nature and extent; he will have made 
Ins iiaiids meet on tlic other suic, and can henceforth 
defy It, and pviss on su|.'erior. , Yhe world is ins, wlio 
can see through its ;>retension. What deal ness, what 
stone-blind custom, what (‘vergrown error you behold, 
is there only by sufierance — by your sufioiance- ^See 
it to be a lit^, and you have already dealt it its mortal 
blow. 

Yes, we are the cowed; we the trustiess. It is a 
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mischievous notion tlmt we arej^melate into nUure^ tint 
tjhe work! was kmsh^a lon^^^e a^o As the wor^i 
WfltS plastic anc^flind m the h^nd^> of ^rod, so it is e\er 
to so much f»f Ills attributes as we biing to it To ig- 
s&iKancL and sin, it is flint Th'^y adapt themselves to 
It as they ma) , but, in proportion as a ndSin has inVthing 
in him divine, the firmament flows before him, and takes 
his signet and form Not he is great vvlib^'cah alter 
matter, but he who can alter my state of »-nind J hey 
are th& kings of the woild, who give the colour of their 
present thought to all n iturc and all art, and p rsu idc 
men by the cheeiful serenity of tin ir rarr) mg the matter, 
that this thihg which they do, the ippJc which the 
ages have desired to pluck, now at list ript , ind invit 
mg nations to the haivest The gre it mm mil cs the 
gieat tlung Wherevor^ Mi< donald sUs th ic is the 
head of the table T inn i us makes botany the most il- 
hi^rmg of Studies, and wins it iiom the firimr and the 
herb-woman l)avy, chcnnstiy, ind Cuvier, fossils 
The day is always his, who woiks in it w< li scienit} ind 
great ttms The iinstab’t tstimatcs of nitri eiovvd to him 
whose mind is filled \fitlt a tiutli, is the helped w ^ves 
of the Atlantic follow the moon 

•ror this seif truat, tlie leisoi is deeper tlnn cin» be 
fathomed, — darker tlnn cui be enliglUtned I might 
not carry with me the feclMg of my audience in silting 
my>own belief I^ut I have already shown the giound 
of my hope, in adverting to the doctrine that min is 
one, I believe man has been wronged , he has wronged 
himself He ^ns almost lost the I^^Iit that cm le id him 
bac£ to his prcn gatives Me n ire become of no leeount 
Men m hlsto^^ men in the world of to d\\, iie bn^s, 
are spawA, and ire cal ed “ the in iss" and ‘ tin herd ' 
In a century, m a mrllennmm, onq oi two men , that is 
to say, one or two approximitioiu to the ii^ht stite of 
^varyjnaii All the rest bellohl in the hero or the poet 
green and crude being — ripened , yes, and ite 
COnt^^ to be less, so that may altiin to its full stature 
What A testimony, full of giandeui lull of pity, is borne 
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to the^^cmantis of nature, the poor cla?*^,* 

tnan, the poor partisan, jVjSo'rejoiLtS in the glory of his 
chief! The pQQr^arid tijfe low find some amends |o 
llieir immense moral capacity, for their acqi#iescence in 
h politicarand social inferiority. They are content 
be bnithcd like flies from the path of a great person, so 
that justice shall be done by him to that common nature 
, which it isJ^m dearest desire of all to see enlarged’ and ' 
glorified. Th^ sun themselves in the great man’s light, ' 
and feel it to be their own element. They cast the 
dignity of man from their downtrod selves upon the 
shoulders of a hero, and will perish to add one drop of 
blood to make that great heart beat, those giant smew's 
combat and conquer. He lives for us, and we live in, 
liim. 

Men, such as they are, very njjturally seek money or* 
]jO\Ncr ; and power because it is as good as money — the 
“spoils,” so called, “of office.” And why not? for, 
they aspire to the highest, and this, in their sleep-Walki 
ing, the y dream ii highest. Wake them, and they shall 
quit the false gooy, and leap to the tine, and leavoT go- 
vernments lu clerks and desks. Thia rcvoliitior#is to be 
wrought by the gradual domestication of the idea of 
Culture. The mam enterprise of the world for splendour,* 
for extent, is the upbuilding of a man. Jilere afe the 
mateiials strown along the ground. The private life of 
one man shall be a more illustrious monarchy, more f^^ 
midablo to its enemy, more sweet and serene in its m- 
flftcncc to its friend, than any kingdom in history. For' 
a man, rightly viewed, ^omprehendeth the particular 
natures of all men. Each philosopher, each bard, eaefi 
actor, Iras only clone for me, as by a delegate^ wltat one 
<luy I can do fur myself. The b^oks which once we 
valued more than the rnjple of the eye, we have quite 
exhausted . What is that but saying, that we have come 
]i[) with the point of view whicfi the universal mind 
through the eyes of that one'seribe; we have been that 
man, and have passed on. First, one; then, anotlicr : 
wc drain all cisterns; and, waxing greater by all these 
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supplies/ wc crave a better and more abundant food*. 
TOe plan has nevc^^Jived ‘tH^can ever. TIi<j 

human mind Jannot be^enshwWid in a ^^ir^on, who sVall 
set a barrjier on anyone side to tffis unboundedly un- 
J)oun(lable empire. It is one central fire, w'hfcli, flamin}^ 
now out of the lips of Etna, listens tl;e capes of, Sicily ; 
and, now out of llic throat of Vesuvius, illunjinate.s the 
towers and vineyards of Naples. It is one liglit which 
beams out of a thousand stars. It is ond souh vvJiich 
animates all men. 

But I have dw'elt perhaps tediously upon this abstrac- 
tion of tb^SclioLir. I ought not to delay longer to add " 
what I have to say, of nearer reference to the tiiuf and 
‘to this count* y. 

, Historically, there is thought to be a dilTerencc in the 
ideas which }»redoniii?iate over successive e{)Ocljs ; aud 
there are data for marking the genius of the (/lassie, of 
■ the Homautic, and now of the Reflective or Philosoiihic’al 
age. With tlie views I have intimated of the oneness 
or ^je identity of. the mind through at individuals, 1 do 
not niu^di dwell oi\ tlv'se differences. ^ In liul, 1 believe 
each individual passes through ainiiree. I’he boy is a 
iGreck; the youth, romantic ; the adult, roHeclive. I 
denymot, however, that a revolution in the leudibg idea 
may be rlistihctly enough traced. 

Our age is' bewailed as the age of Introversion. Must 
tlhit needs be evil? We, it seems, are critical. We 
are embarrassed with second llioughts. We cannot 
enjoy anything for hankering to know wliereof tlu^ 
pleasure consists. We are Itned wnlh eyes. We stc 
with our fcjt. The time is infected with Hamlet’s un- 
liappiness 

*' Sicklied o’er with the p^lc cast of thought *' 

Is it SO bau, then? Sialit is the last thing to be pitied, 
we be blind?. Da we fear lest we should outjy^e 
' Nature and God, and drink tnitli dry ? 1 look upon the 

’ discontent of the literary class, as a ni^re announcement 



of flxe^act, that they fin<V^l\eniseIvQs not in the state'of 
*iii^nd of their fathers, art^ regret tnc coining st&te as 
•untried ; as a boyidreads the wiAer before he has learned 
jhat he can swim. * If there is any period *one would 
desire to be born ni, is it not the age of Revolution;'^ 
the old ana the new stand side by side, and admit 
gf being compared ; when the energies of all men are 
‘ seaiclu^d by*fear and by hope; when the historic glories 
of th(^ old, cm* be compensated by tlie rich possibilities 
of tltp new era ? This time, like all times, is a very good 
one, if we but know what to do with it. 

' I read with joy some of the ausjficious signs of the 
coming days, as they glimmer already through poetry 
and art, iliiough philosophy and science, tjirough churcl* 
and sfal(‘. 

One of these signs is the fact, tkat the same movemenir 
which elFected the elevation of what was called the lowest 
class in the state, assumed in literature a very marked* 
Slid as benign an as})cct. Instead of the sublime and 
beautilul ; tiic n|ar, the low, the cotnnion, was expjored 
and poetised. TX<it, which hud been negligently trodden 
undc'r foot by those who were harnessing and |hov)sion- 
‘ing themselves for fong journeys into tar countries, is 
siuld('*dy tbund to be richer than all foreign j)arts. The 
jjleiainrc of tlie poor, tlie feelings of the ^-hild, tfic plii- 
los(»})liy of the street, the meaning of household life, are 
the topics of tlie time. It is a great stride. It 
.'•^gn — is it not ? — of new vigour, wlien the extremities 
aie made active — when currents of warm life run into 
the liaiuls and the fecU 1 ask not for the gTcat, tiic 
KMuole, the romantic ; what is doing in Italy or Arabia; 
what IS (ir(‘ek art, or Pr()veiK;al minstrelsy; J einbrace 
the common : 1 explore and sit at*tlfe loot of the familiar 
— tile lovv. Give me insight into to-day, and you may 
haxe the antique and future-, worlds. What w'oulcl we 
'really know the meaning of ?* The meal in the tirkiji; 
fhe nulk in the'parv; the ballad in the street ; the news 
of the boat; the glance of the eye; the funn and the 
gait of the bo<ly ; — show me the ultimate reason of these 
K 2 
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rrfcitterfl ; show me the subh^e presence of the nignest 
epintfidl cause lurkihg, as aij^y^ it docs lurk, in th^jsc 
suburbs and extreniiti^f© of Naim e^. let me sec eveiy^ 
trifle bri'stl ng with the pohiitv tint langcs it iii&tantlv 
« 0 n an eternal law, and the ‘^lop, the ploui;h, ind thf 
ledgei, referred to the like (ause by \fhich undu 

lates and poets sing , and the \voild lies no longer t djl 
mibcellanv and lumber room, but Ins toiin and oidtr, 
there is no trifle , there no puzzle , but one des gii 
unites and animates the faitherst piiin*icle and the lowest 
trench 

^ 'Ibiss idea hes mopired the genius of Goldsmith, Burn^ 
Cowpei, and, m a newer time, of Goetlie, Woids\ oitb, 
.and Carlyle This idea they ha\e diffeicntk followid, 
and with various success In conti witli their w i itingj, 
the sijle of Pope, of Jelmson, of Gibbon, looks cc Id and 
pedantic Phib writing is blood-w inn M m is snr 
prised to find that things near aic not less be iiitiful ind 
wondious than things remote 11 h ncai t \ plains me 
fii. ^ Ihedup IS a small ocein A i m is icliitd t) 
all nature This perception ot the wcith of Ik vul^ir 
IS fruitful in discoveries Goetlu, m tins veiy thii ^ du 
most modi in ot the modems, lias shown us is noiii:, 
ever did, thi ^cinus ot tlio arcients 

Theie is on man of genius, who Ins tloin much foi 
this pli losophy ot life, tvliose litei iry value his n vii 
been rightly estimated, — I mean Lmmuel Sweden 
borg The most imaginative of men, yet wiUin^ wnl;i 
the precibion of a mathematician, he endi ivouiid to 
eQgrafl a puiely philosophical Lthiis on tlie pipulu 
Chmtianjty of nis time Such an attempt, of (oiiiac, 
must have d Ihculty, which no genius could sui mourn 
But he sa*** aud shbw^d the connexion betwe n Naturi 
and tWl-^llrections of the soul He picrceil tlie em 
bfenj^ jc or iritudl cliicictei of the \isible, ludiblc, 
world Especially did his shade lovm^ muse 
over and mterpiet the lowei |>aits ot Natuie, ht 
shbwed the mystecious bond that allies moi il evil to the 
material form^} and has gi cn in epical parables a 
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theory* of insanity, of beasts, of tlnclean and . fearful 
tilings. 9* ^ • 

* Another sign of*bur times, also marked an analo- 
vous political movement, is the new importance given to 
tho single person Evefythmg that tends to insulate" 
the individual, — to surround him with barriers of natural 
ir-^pect, so jhat eacli man shall feel the world is«his, 
uid nAn sHall treat with man as a sovereign state with- 
a sovereign state, — lends to true union as well as great-' 
iiess.» “ I learned, said the melancholy Pestalozzi, 
that no man, in God’s wide earth, is either willing or 
able to liclp any other man/^ Help must come from 
the bosom alone. The scholar is that man* who must 
take up into himself all the ability of the time, all the* 
eojitriluitions of the past, all the hopes of the future,^ 
Ho must be an university of knowledges. If there be 
oiu' k'xsou more lliaii another, which should pierce his 
, It is, The world is nothing, the man is all ; in your-* 
is tlic law of all nature, and you know not yet 
a globule ol sap ascends; in yoip'self slumber:^ the 
v\lh 1(‘ uf Itoason; U is for you ic^kyow all, it is foF you 
tc all, ]\fr. Pp'^sident and Gentlemen, tins con- 
iidi M (, ill tile misearchod might of man belongs, by alj 
by all prophecy,* by all preparation, io the 
American Scholar. We have listened tdb long to the 
cfuutiy muses of Europe, The spifit of tlie American 
irccmaii is already suspected to be timid, imitative, tar/iCfT 
Vublic a ml private avaiice make the air we breathe thick 
and fat. The f^cliolar is decent, indolent, complaisant. 
See alicady'tlie tragic cdHisequence. The mind of tliis 
country, triught to aim at low objects, eats upon itself. 
There is no woik for any but tJie decorous and the 
<*omplai.sant. Young men of the* fairest promise, who 
begin life upon our shores, inflated by the mountain 
winds, shined upon by all the stars of God, find the 
’earth below not in unison with these; but are hinde^-fd 
from action by the disgust which the principles on which 
business is managed inspire, and turn drudges, or die of 
disgust — some of them suicides. What is the remedy? 
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Tfeey did not yet s^e; and tifousands of young men 
hopefiil now drowding to thi.fiarriers for the career, rlo 
not yet see; that, if the single maiV plant himself in-’ 
^domitably on his instincts^ and there abide, the huge 
, world will come round to him.*' Patie^ice — patievee ; — 
with the shades of all the good and great for company; 
and .for solace, the perspective of your own infinite lift?: 
and for work, the study and the commtiiiicacion of 
principles, the making those instincts ‘prevalent, the 
conversion of the world. Is it not the chief disgrace in 
the world, not to be a unit; — not to be reckoned one 
character; — not to yield that peculiar fruit w'hich each ' 
man was created to bear, but to be reckoned in the 
*gro8S, in .the ^hundred, or the thousand, of the party, 
^the section, to which we belong ; and our opinion pre^ 
dieted geographically, 'hs the north, or the south ? Not 
so, brothers and friends; please God, ours shall not be 
•iBo. We will walk on our own feet; we will work with 
<Jur own hands; we will speak our own minds. Then 
shall man be no Ipnger a name for pity, for doubt, ami 
for sensual indulgence., The dread of than, and the love 
of man, shall be a wall of defence and a wreath of joy 
around all. A nation of men will for the first time 
exist, .because each believes himself inspired by the 
Divine Soul \fhich also inspires all men. 
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DELlt^ERE^ BEFORE TfJK SENIOR CLASS IN DIVINITT 
* COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 

SUNDAY BVENIKO. 15tH JULY, 1838. 


In this refuls^ent summer, it has been a Jnxury to dra\y 
the brc ith of life. The grass grows, the buds burst, 
the meadow is spotted with firti^and gold in the tint c/f 
fiowers. The air is full of birds, and sweet with the 
.breath of the pine, the balm of Gilead, and the ne^y 
liay. Night brings no gloom to the heart with its wel- 
come sliado. Through the transparent darkness pour 
the stars their almost spiritual rays.' Man undor^them 
seems a young child, and his fiugV globe a toy. The 
cool night bathes Ihe world as with a river, and pre- 
paro* his eyes ,^gain for the crimson dawn. The mystery 
of nalurc was never displayed more hapj^ily. The corn 
and the wine have been freely*dcal^ to all creatures, and 
the never-broken silence with which the old bounty 
•forward, has not yielded yet one word of explanation. 
One is constrained to respect the ))erfoction of this 
world, ill which our seifses converse. How wide ! How 
rich ! What inyitation from every property it gives to 
every faculty of man ! In its fruitful soils — in its navig- 
able sea — in its mountains of sidlal and stone— in its 
forests of all woods — in its animals — in its chemical in- 
gredients — m the powers aryl path of light, heat, attrac- 
^ tion, and life, is it well worth the pitli and heart of gr/juL 
men to subifue and enjoy it. The planters, the me- 
•jhauics, the inventors, the astronomers, the builders of 
cities, and the captains, history delights to honour. 
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cBut the moment the ram;l opens, and reveais tlie 
laws which trat'cjcse the universe, and make things 
they are, then shrinks the great worU at once into a 
mere iJlustrvition and fable of this iniiul. What am I ? 

What is? asks the human spirit, with a curjosity 
new-kindled, but never to be quencbetf. Behold these 
outrunning laws, which our imperfect apprehension cun- 
see tChcl this way and that, but not come* . full aircie. 
Behold these infinite relations — so like, so unlike; many, 
yet one. I would study, I would know, 1 would .ad- 
mire for ever. These works of thought have been the 
entertainments of the human spirit in all ages. 

A more secret, sweet, and overpo^vering beauty appears 
tp man when Iqs heart and niind open to tlui sentiment 
of virtue; then, instantly, he is instructed in wliat is 
above him. He learns Uiat his being is willioiit bound ; 
that, to the good, to the perfect, be is born, low as he 
npw lies in evil ami weakness. That which lie venerates 
is §till his own, though he has not realised it yet. lie 
ought. He knows the sense of that grand word, though 
his an’aPysis fails entirely to render account of it. When 
in innocency, or wh^n by intellectual ])crc(‘ption, he 
attains to say — “I love the Right; 'Tuitli is beautiful 
widnn and without for cvcrinoie. Virtue, I am tlhiie : 
save me;* use me^ thee will 1 serve day and night, in great, 
in small, that I may be — not virtuous, but virtue tlien 
is tije end of the creation answered, and God is well 
pleased. 

The sentiment of virtue is a reverence and deliglit in 
the presence of certain divine la^vs. It perceives that 
this'homely , 2 ame of life we ])Uiy, covers, under what 
seem foolish details, principles that astonish. Tlie cliild 
amidst hiji baubles is Idarning the action of light, motion, 
gravity^uscular force; and in the game of human life, 
Jove, fear, jus» .'e, appetite,^ man, and God, interact. 

laws refuse to be adequately stated. They will 
not^y us or for us be written out on paper, or spoken 
by. the tongue. They elude, evade, our persevering 
thought, and yet we read them .hourly in 'each other’s 
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faCesfin each other’s actions, in ou» own remorse. The 
i^oral traits which are a^I^lobed into evtry virtuous act 
and tliou^ht, — intspeech, we ixhsi sever, and describe or 
su^gt\st,by painful enumeration of many •particulars. 
Yet, as this sentiment i< the essence of all religion, 
me guide your eye to the precise objects of the senti- 
.nient, by an enumeration of some of tlwse classes of 
facts in tJiis clement is comspicuous. 

The intuition of llic moral sentiment is an insight of 
the^ perfection of the laws of the soul. These laws 
execute themselves. They are out of time, out of space, 
and nut subject to circumstance. Thus, in the soul of 
man, tliere is a justice whose retributions- are^' instant 
and entire, lie who does a good de$d, is instantly 
ennobled himself. He who does a mean ?lecd, is by 
the action itself contracted. Iki who puts off impurity’, 
tlioieby puts on purity. If a man is at heart just, tlicn, 
ill so far, is he God; the safety of God, the immortality 
^6f God, the majesty of God, do enter into tlmt man wkli 
justice. If a man dissemble, deceive, he deceives him- 
self, and goes out of acquaintance iVith his own»l5eing. 
A man in the view of absolute gtiodness, adores witli 
total humility. Efcry step so downward is a step up- 
w^arck The man who reiwuuces himself, comes to liim- 
self by so doing. • * 

See liow this rapid intrinsic energy worketh every- 
where ! righting wrongs, correcting appearances, .jc^nd 
.bringing up facts to a harmony wdtii thoughts. Its 
operation in life, though slow to the senses, is, at last, 
as Mire as -in the soul. ^ By it, a man is made the pro- 
vidence to himsqlf, dispensing good to Jiis goodness, and 
evil to his sill. Character is always known. . Thefts 
never enrich; alms never irnpovcrisli; murder will speak 
out of Stone walls. The least admixture of a lie — for 
example, the smallest niixtpre of vanity, tlie least at 
tempt to make a good iinprtission, a lavoiirable appL-ii - 
ance — will iristantly vitiate the effect; but spi'ak the 
truth, and all nature and all spirits help vou with uu- 
expected lurtherance. Speak tlie truth, and all things 
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aUv^ or brute are vouchers;, and the very roots di' the 
grass under grd'und there rio^^em to stir and move t^ 
bear you witness. See a^ain tlie perfection of the Law 
as it apphei’ itself to the affection.?/ and becomes the 
of society. As we are, so wt; associate. The jrood, 
by affinity, seek the p:ood; the vile, by afhnity, the vile. 
Thus gf their own volition, souls proceed into heaven — 
into hell. ’ -t v 

Tiiese facts have always suggested to ixiafi the sublime 
creed, that the world is not the product of rnanilbld 
power, but of one VV'ill, of one Mind ; and that one mind 
js e^verywhere — in e&ch ray of the star, in each w’avelet 
of the pool,* active ; and whatever opposes that will is 
C'.ery where bah'ed and baffled, because things are made 
so, and not otherwi&e. Good is positive. Evil is 
rnerely privative, not absolute. It is like cold, wliich is* 
tiie privation of heat. .Ail evil is so much death or 
nonentity. Benevolence is absolute and real. So mucii 
benevolence as a man hath, so much life hath he ; for 
all things proceed out of this same spirit, which is 
differetltly named love, justice, tempt ranee, in its different 
applications, just as ?lie ocean receives different names 
on^the several sliores which it washes. Ail things pro- 
ceed out of the same spirit, and ail things conspire-'vvith 
it. Whilst a man seeks good ends, he is strong by. the 
whole strength of nature. ' In so far as he roves from 
the!H ends, he bereaves himself of power— of auxiliaries; 
his being shrinks out of all remote channels; he becomes 
less and — a mote, a point, until absolute badness is 
absolute death. 

The perception of this law of laws always awakens in 
the mind a bcatiment which we call the religious scnti- 
imiiU, and wiych mak& our highest happiness. Wonder- 
ful is iujTOwer to charm and to command. It is a 
jnounU'i^^OTr. It is the embalmer of the world. It is 
storax, and chloride and rosemary. It make s 
and the hills sublime; and the silent song of the 
stai#B it. By it is the »iniver'-e made safe and habit- 
able* ;^not by 'Science^ or power Thought may work 
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cold and intransitive in thJligs, and^nd no end or utAiy; 
Ifttt the dawn of the sfeijtiment of virttite on th4 heart, 
gi^fes and is the jfssuranoe thaf Law is sovereign over all 
natures^ and the worlds, time, space, etenfity, do seem 
to br^ak ont inl^ joy. • 

This sentiment is divine and deifying. It is the 
•beatitude of man. It makes him illimitable. Through 
it, the soul first knows itself. It corrects? the capital 
mistake of the . infant man, who seeks to be great by 
following the groat, and hopes to derive advantages 
from another , — by showing the fountain of all good to 
be in himself, and tliat he, equally Vith every man,, is a. 
door into the deeps of Reason. When die says, “ 1 
ouglit,’* — when love warms him — wlien jie choosotj, 
warned from on higli, the good and great deed, — tlien 
deep melodies wander throiigb his soul from Supreme 
Wisdom ; then he can worship, and be enlarged by his 
.worship, for he can never go behind this sentiment. Jn 
the sublimCsSt bights of the soul, rectitude is never sur- 
mounted, love is never out-grown. 

This sentimejit lies at the foundation of sociftfy, and 
successively creates all forms of worship. "J iie piincipie 
of veneration never dies out. Man fallen into supersfi- 
tioir, into sensuality, is dever wholly without the visions 
of »llic moral sentiment. In like manner, all the ex- 
pressions of this sentiment ale saeied and permanent in, 
proportion to their purity. The expressions of 
timent affect us deeper, grcatlier, than all other compo- 
sitions. The sentences of the oldest time, which cjacuidte 
tliis piety, are still f/esh and fragrant. This thought* 
dwelled always deepest in the minds of nun in the 
devout and contemplative P^ast; not alone iii JPalcstine, 
where it reached its purest expression, but in Egypt, ni 
Persia, in India, in China. Europe has alw'ays owed to 
oritnlal genius, its divine. impulses. What these holy 
bards said, all sane men f«dmd a'greeable and truG. ,And 
the unique impression of Jesus upon mankind, u hose name 
is not so niqch written as ploughed into the liistory of 
this world, is proof of the subtle virtue of this infusion. 
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whilst the doors '^f the temple stand open, 
’ eYe^y mill, md the oracles of thfc 

cease never, it is guarded* “by stern condition; 
this, nanrielyj it is' an intuition. It Oannot be received 
'second- hand. Trul/'sp^akinj^*, if is^not instruc-^ion, 
tut provocation, that I can receive from another soul. 
What he announces, I must find true in me. or wliolly 
reject; and on his word; Or as his second, be he wiio he 
may, 1 can accept nothing. On tlie cont'iary, the ab- 
sence of this .primary faith is the presence of degradation. 
‘AjS b the flood so is the ebb. Let tliis faith depart, and 
the ^ery wrords it spake, and the things it made, become 
false and hurtful. Then falls the church, the state, art, 
letters, life, ^ Tte doctrine of the divine nature being 
forgotten, a sickness infects and dwarfs the constitution. 
Qjuce,inan was all; now, he is an appendage, a nuisance. 
Arid because the indw^elling Supreme Spirit cannot 
"wThofly be got rid of, the doctrine of it auflers tins per- 
version, that the divine nature is attributed to one or two 
persona; and denied to all the rest, and denied \s ith fury. 
The doctrine of inspiration is lost; the base clod line of 
thfe majority of vpices, usurps the place of the doctrine of 
the soul. Miracles, prophecy, poetry, the ideal life, the 
holy life, exist as ancient Iiistoty merely ; they are hot 
in the belief, norun the aspiration of society ; but, wl/tur 
.suggested, seem ridicuvous. Life is comic or pitiful, as 
soorivaa the high ends of being fade out of siglit, and 
man blames near-sighted, and can only attend to what 
addressies jthc senses. 

' These ^ncral views, which, wliilst tlicy arc^ general, 
none will contest, find abundant illustration in the history 
of religion, and especially in the history of the Christian 
church.^® that, all of us have had our birth and nuiture. 
The tirilh^ntained in that, you, my young friends, are 
fiOW acting fori-h to teachi, „ As the Cnltus_, or esta- 
KfebS^^Otship of the cfyiliscA world, it has great his-, 
tor^^interest for us. Of its blessed words, which have 
beejf the consolation of humanity, -you need not that I 
eJjocdtd' speak* I shall endeavour to discharge my duty 
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' 1(9 yf>u, on this; occa^ioh^ by pointing out two erroijs in 
a(iministratio» which daily appear mcge gross from the 
point of view we^have ju%t taken, , ‘ 

*Jesu^ Christ belongecl to the true raoeiof prophets. » 
He saw w’ith open eye |he mystery of the soul. Drawiv 
by ifs severe h^mony, ravished with its beauty, lived 
, in it, and liad his being there. Alone in all history, be 
estiittaLct^Rlie greatness of man. One man was true to 
wljat is in )ipu and me. He saw that God incarnatea 
Jiimself in man, arid evermore goes forth apew to take 
possession of his world. He said, in this , jubilee of 
sublime emotion, ‘‘I am divine. • Through me, God 
acts; through me, speaks. Would you gee God,* see 
me; or, see thee, when thou also tbinkest as I now- 
think. But what a distortion did his (ioctrine and 
memory sutFer in the same, in t^e next, and the followiag’ 
ages ! There is no doctrine of the Reason which wifi 
bear to be taught by the Understanding. The under'* 
"standing caught this high chant from the poet's lips, 
and said, irv the next age, ‘‘This was Jehovah come 
down out of heaven. I will kill you, if you he was 
a man,'’ The idioms of his language, and tlie figures 
of his rhetoric, have usurped the place St his truth; and 
cliUi'ches are not built *on his principles, but on his 
trojics. Christianity became a Mythu^s, as the poetic 
leaching of Greece and of Egypt, ^before. He spoke of 
miracles ; for he felt that man’s life was a miracle,, and * 
all that man doth, and he knew that this daily miracle 
shines, as the man is diviner. ^But the very’W'ord 
Miracle, .as pronouncfid by Christian churches, gives a, 
false im[Ji(’ssion ; it is* Monster. It is not onc^with 
the blowing <dovcr and the falling rain. 

He felt respect for Moses andi the prophets'; but no 
unfit tenderness at postponing their initial revelations, 
to the hour and the man that now is ; to the eternal 
revelation in the heart. ^Thus was he a true man. 
Having seen that the law ‘in us is commanding, he wduid 
not suiier it to be commanded- Bodily, with hand, and, 
heart, and life, he declared it w'as God. Thus was he a 
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true man Thus is he, as I tj mk, the ouly soul ih his- 
tory who has appreciated the worth of a m in 

1 In thus conteniplatmg^ Jesus, we become very 
• sensible of the first defect of historical Cliu tianity 
Miistoncdl Christianity his f ilk'll into the crior tint 
coriupts all attempts to comnl^nlcate'^dlJ!:lon. i\s it 
appeirs to us, and as it his ippeucd f)r a^es, it is not 
the doctrine ot the soul, but in cxiggeiaipn ci tlu 
peisonal, tht positive, the iitual It Lis dwdt, it 
dwells, with noxious exaggeration about the pet^oi} ot 
Jesus The boul knows no persons It unites every 
man to expand to Ju lull ciicle cl the uulver^e and 
will have no prcfcicncts but those ot out ineous love 
But by tins 1 Intern inonirchv of i Chnstimity vvliidi 
indolence and h ir hive built, the fuenil ot rnin is m idi 
the irijuier ot nnn Ih^ minuei m winch 1 >ninu is 
surrounded with cxpiessions which wtit ( t cc sillies of 
admiration and lovt but uc now pniih cl into othcnl 
titUs, kills all generous b}mpit!i lui likin« All vvh) 
hear me, feel, that the lin,^uag( lint dosmbts flnist to 
1 urope>and Amenct, is not llit style of fn ndship ind 
ontliususrn to ^good ind noble lu ut but is ippio[iii 
ited ind formu — paints a demigod, is tin Orienlils or 
the Greeks would describe Ck^iris oi Apollo \c jt 
the injurious iinjpsitions ot our e irl} c at ir*htl ic il in ti lu 
tion, and even honisU and sdf denial were but sjdendid 
sms^ if they did not wear the Chn&tim name One 
would lathei be 

A pdgau stlc'Kled m a orced o itnorn 

than to be frauded of his minly right m roming into 
nature, and iiding not names and plicijs, not I ind ind 
professions, i ut even viitue and tiutli ton closed and 
monopilhsed \ ou slrak not be a m in even \( u sh ill 
not the world, you shall not d ire ind live alter 
the*i;^hnite La ^ th it is in yc ii, and in comp in) w ith the 
Beauty winch heivct^ and eaith r« fleet to you 
in Ip lovely forms, but yju must subordinatf your 
to Christ s mture you must iccept oui niter 
pr^tkions, and take Ins portrait as the vulgar draw it 
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.'.That is always best w^ich give§ me to myself. STIie 
jmblime is excited in by the gr^t doctrine ^ 

Obey thyself. whieh sltows God in me, fortifies 

ni8. That which .sbo’<**s* God out of me, makes me a 
wart and a wen. Tlicr^ is no longer a necessary reasor>» 
for rtiy being. Already the long shadows of untimely 
(oblivion creep over nm, and I shall decease for ever. 

Tli^ divjpie bards are tlie friends of my virtue, of my 
intellect, of ijiy strength. They admonish me, that the 
gleams which flash across rny mind, are not piine; but 
Go*d*s ; that they had the like, and were not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision. So I love, them. Noble pro- 
vocations go out from them, inviting me ^Iso to om'an- 
c'ipate myself; to resist evil; to subdue the world; aqd 
to Be. And thus by his holy thoughts, Jestis serves us, 
and thus only. To aim to convert a man by iniracl€«, 
is a profanalion of tlie soul. A true conversion, a true 
Clirijst, is now, as always, to be made, by the reception 
^ol* betiutifiil sentiments. It is true that a great ami nch 
soul, like Ins, falling among the simple, does so pre- 
pondera'tc, that, as liis did, it names the worlij.^ The 
world seems to them to exist foi> him ; and they have 
not yet ciriink so deeply of his sense, as to see that only 
by coming again to ihem^ielvcs, or to God in themselves, 
can they grow for evermore. It is a lovv beneth to give 
nie^soniething ; it is a high Jbenegt to enable me to do 
somewhat of myself. The time is coming wdien all men * 
will SCO, tjiat the gift of God to the soul is ndl a vaunt* 
ing, overpowering, excluding sanctity, but a sweet, na- 
tural goodness, a gooc^iess like thine and mine, and that . 
so invites thine and mine to be and to grow. 

The injustice' of the vulgar tone of pn aching is not 
less flagrant to Jesus, than it js»lo the souls •which it 
profanes. The preachers do not see- that they make his 
gospel not glad, and shear him of the locks of beauty 
and tlie attributes of heaven, Wlien I see a majeslic 
Epaminondas or Washington; when I see, among Ihy 
contemporaries, a true orator, an upright judge, a dear 
friend ; wJien I vibrate to the melody and I'ancy of a 
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.see beautjj; that is^^to be dssired. Acd 'SO 
lovyy^.ahd yet more erntir^ consent of my human 
beiifig, sounds in my ear^thc severe n^usic of the bards 
'.that have svng of the true Go'd in all ages. ]Vo\v'do 
iiidfkQt degrade the life and dialogues of Christ out of tlui 
cirde of this charm, by insulation and ^icrulianty. Let 
them lie as they befel, alive and warm, part of Imman 
life, and of the landscape, and of the cheerfu*, day^- 

^The second defect of the traditionary and limited 
way of using the mind of Christ, is a consequence of the 
first; this, namely, that the Moral Nature, that Law 
of laws, whose rev;elations introduce greatness — yea, 
Goil himseltj into the open soul, is not explored as tlie 
fountain of the established teaching in society. Men 
have come to s{:)eak of the revelation as somewhat long 
ago given and done, as if God were dead. The injury 
to faith throttles the jircacher ; and the goodliest of in- 
stitutions becomes an uncertain and inarticulate voice. 

^ It is very certain that it is the elFect of con\crs>atioii^ 
wiEh the beauty of the soul, to beget a desire and need 
to ittvp^rt to others .the same knowledge and love. It 
utterance is denied, ijie thought lies like a burden on 
the man. Always the seer is a sayer. Someliow his 
dream is told. Somehow he, publishes it with solemn 
joy. Sometimes with pencil on canvas ; sometimes with 
chisel on stone; sometimes,, in toweis and aisles of granite, 
llis souLs W'orship is builded ; sometimes in anthems of 
indefinite^music ; but clearest- and most permanent in 
W'Dllls. 

The man enamoured of this excellency, becomes its 
'prieU't or poet. The olBce is coeval witli tlic w^orld. 
But ob.scrvc the condition, the spirituarhmitation of the 
office. *^Thc spirit or.dy can teach. Not any profane 
lhan. not any sensual, not any liar, not any slave cun 
tfeach, tut only he can give, who lias; he only can 
create, who is. The man Cn whom the soul descends, 

' tfrfdiigh whom the soul speaks, alone can teach. ( 'our-' 
•agej, piety, love, wisdom, caii leach ; and every man can 
opeU his door to these ange*s, and they shall bung 
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linfi*th»5 gift of tongues. C.ut tlie inan who aims to 
spe#ik as books enable, ds'syno^Js use, a3 the fashion 

f uides, and as interest commands, babbles. Let him 
ush. * « ’ . 

To this holy office, you»propose to devote yourselves. 

I wish yon niaji^ feci your call in throbs of desire and 
hope. Tly; office is tlje first in tlie world. It is of that 
reality, .c'rfat^ cannot suffer tlie deduction of <iny false-* 
hobd. * And it is my duty to say tg you, that the need 
was n^ver greater of new revelation than now. From 
the views 1 liave already expressed, you will infer tlie 
i.*a(l conviction, which I share, I beliet^e wdili numbers,, 
of tlie universal decay and now almost death of faith in 
society. The soul is not preaidied. The Olmrph seems 
to totter to its fall, almost all life extinct. On this occa- 
sion, any com[)laisaiice would he »crimiiial, which told 
yon, whose hope and commission it is to preach the faith 
of (^hri^t, that the faith of Christ is preached. 

' it is time that this ill-suppressed murmur of alL 
thouglitful men against the famine of our churches; tips 
moaning of tlie lieart because it is bei caved of the Con- 
solation, the hope, the grandeur, that come alone out 
of the culture of the* moral nature; sliouid be hoard 
tliroiiglv the sloop of indcjlt’iice, and over the dpi of 
routine^. TIjh great niid peipetual office of'< he preacher 
is not (li^'liargcd. Preacliiug is the*cxpresi>ion of the 
moral sciitina-nt in application to the duties of life. In 
h(pv many chureh( s, by how many prophets, tell me is 
man nuule sensible tliat hejs an intinite Soul; that the 
eaitli and lietiveiis aie pa^:<ing into his mind; that- he 
drinking fur ever tl;e soul of Cod ? Where now" sounds 
the peisua>ion, that by its very melody imparatliscs my 
Iieait, and so aflirms its own origin dif hea\ on ? Where 
shall I licar words such as in elder ages dicw men to 
leave all and follow — father aruL mother, house and land, 
wife ami child^ Wliere shall I hear these august law'.s - 
01* mcu’al being so pionounccd, as to fill my ear, and I 
feel enuubled by the offer of my uttermost action and 
passion '*^ The test of the true faith, certainly, should 
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Be its power to cfiiarm command tlic souP, as the 
JaW of natifire contid tht(; jtctivity of tlie hancls-^'-so 
Commandin”’, tluil we find pleasiuc A'nd lionour in - 
in^. The faith sliould bletul with the h^ht of nsincr anti 
of setting suns, with the flyinG:l:]otul, -^n(l the sinj^ipi;' hinl, 
and the breath of Howors.*' Jiut now the'pnesi Sabbath 
lias lost the splerulour of natine ; it ’S iinloveiv ; \\e ai<i 
glad whcA it is done; we can make, we dV* nuTi.e, even 
sitting in our pcws^ a far better, lioifer, swet^tcr, for 
ourselves. 

Wlienever the pulpit is usurped by a formalist, tlieii 
is the worship|)(>'r dcfraiulod and diseonstiLde. VV?* 
shrink as^oon as the prayers hce^in, wliieh do mU uplift, 
but smitp ii?.id odend us. \tc are fain to wrap our 
cloaks about ns, and secure, as best we ean, a solitude 
that licars not. 1 enee lieaid a pieaeliei, who sorely 
tempted me lo say, I w'ould j^o to ehiiieh no niort‘. 
Men go, tlioup:ht I, wliere they are wont lo go, e‘Ki‘ had 
“no soul entered the torn phi in the aftmnoon A snow- 
st^trmwais falling aroiitid us. The snow'-^torm wasreal; 
the ^preacher meroiy^speclral ; and lla^ i'V(‘ frit (Ik* s.al 
contrast in looking at him, and thi'n out (»f tlie waiulow 
behind him, into llio beautiful nieleoi of the snow Ho 
iiad lived III vain. Uc liad’no one w’oid intmiatmg that 
he had laughed or w’(j>t, w'as married or m lou*, Jiad 
been oominended," or clieated, or eliagriiicd. If lie liad 
over lived and acted, wa* wa*rc none tin* wis^r for it. The 
capital seiii'tof lus })ri)(l?>siun, namcl\ , to ( onsa i I Irle 
into truth, i • had not learned. Not one fan in all Ins 
«<^-.porience b d lie yet importTfl into \i\< doeiinn'. 'Tins 
man had ploi. /'led, and ])1 uited, amUalked, and boiiglit, 
android; he i i ad I book-^, Ik* hud eaten anddiunkeii; 

his load aches; liis'iieart throbs: he smiles and sulfers ; 
yet was there - t a surmise, u hint, in all llu* diaC'onrse, 
lliat lie iiad e\er liveil all. Not a line di<l Ik- draw 
"Out of real liisiory. The I me preache;’ /an alwa\s be 
known iiy this, that lie deals ou^ to the people liis Jile — 
life passed through the lire ol th« light.,, But ol the bad 
preacher, it could net be told fioni liis scniioii, what age 
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ofMie tcorld he fejl in; whether he* liad a father or & 

; whether he was afrl?v.5H)ldc,r or a pai^per ; whether 

t o \\;^is a eitizeii or % countryman ; or any other fact of 
IS biocrapliy. • * 

Jt si^cMiied strarii^c lhalP t)ic people sliould come ta 
cinindi. It seefiiod as if their houses were very iintn- 
tu’Lainiiiii’^hat they should prefer tins thoughtless clam- 
our. J't'blK^ws that tlieic is a commanding attraction in 
the moral sentiSient, tliat can lend, a faint tint of light 
U) dijness and ignuiance (‘oming in its name and place. 
The g(;()d luarer is sure he has been touclied sometimes; 
Ts Mire theio is somewhat to be reachtll, and some word 
that <‘an reach it. Wluai lie Ii>lens to these rain words, 
ln' ('ondbi'ts himself l»y their relation to his remembrance 
ot latter hours, and so they clatter and echo unchal- 
lumed. 


1 am not ij^norani that when we preach unworthily, 

It is not always (pnte m vain. There is a good car in > 
some men, that diaws supplies to ^il'tue out of very mi 
(lilleu'iit nutriment, 'riioro is jioetic truth concealed in 
all llie common-places of prayer and of sermonsf and 
tliougli fooli''lilv spoken jbov may be wisels heard ; for, 
each IS some select v \pression that broke out in a mo- 
ment (<' piety from some siVu'kcn or jubilant soaj, and 
its exvi'lleiiey math' it remembered. Tlu.j prayers and 
e\en the dogmas of om ehuich*, aie^like the zodiac of 
Denderali, and tiu' astionornical momiments of the 
14mdMO>, wholly m>edated fu)m anything now'" extant in 
the life and busiiu'-s of the |M‘<»j)le. They maik the height 
to wliieh the waters onet-’rose. But tins docility is^^a 
cheek upon tlie im,selin-f bom the good and devout. In 
a large poiiion of the (‘omnuimty, the rt'liuious service 
goe:^ use to ([Uitc other thouglits*afid emotiuiKS, We 
■‘ced not elude the negligent seivant. We are struck 
w'lth pity, rather, at the swdjj retiibution of liis slotio 
•Aia^ (ni the i/<^^|iappy man that is called to stand in the • 
]fulpifr, and ?wt givt^ bread of life ! Ji!\eiUhing that 
belal>, accuser Jiim. Would he ask contnbutions for 
the missions foieign or domestic' Instantly Ins face is 

j’ 2 * 
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stiffiised with slianfe, to prpf»ose to lijs parish, th^t tlicjr 
should send fnoney a Jnxndfed or a thousand miJes,’- to 
furnish such poor lure as they liasc fti home, and \^p\dd 
do well to go the hundred or tlio ihousanch miles tor 
escape. Would he urge pcopie to a j^jCKlly way ol\.living; 
— and can lie ask a fellow^ creature to dome to Sabbatli 
meetings, when he and they all know what the popr 
uttermost ’they can hope for therein? he invite 

them privately to th^i Lord’s Supper? ^Hc dares not. 
If no heart warm this rite, the hollow, dry, croaking 
fopnality is too plain than that he can face a man of wit 
energy, and put the invitation without tenor. In 
the street, ‘what has lie to say to the bold \illagc blas- 
phenier ? The village blasphemer sees fear in the lace, 
Ibrm, and gait of the minister. 

Let me not taint rfhe sincerity of tliis plea, by any 
oversight of the claims of good men. 1 know and ho- 
nour the purity and strict conscience of numbers of tjie 
clergy. What life the public worship retains, it owes to 
the scattered company of pious men, who minister liere 
and there in the churches; andwlio, sometimes accept- 
ing with too great tenderness the tenet of the elders, 
have not accepted from others, but from tlu‘ir own licart, 
tlie genuine impulses of viltue, and so still coiiinumd 
our love anchawe, to the sanctity of chai actor. JMoic- 
over, the exceptior'.s are' not so much to be found in a 
few eminent preachers, as in the better hours, tlic truer 
inspirations of all — nay, in the sincere moments of ever.\ 
man. But vdth whatexer exception, it i& still true, thai 
ti 2 ^dition cliavacterizes the pTeaching of this ( Ountry : 
that it comes out of the memory, iitud not out of the 
soul that it aims at what is usual, and not at what is 
jnece3>ary and cteruai; that thus, historical Chrisiianily 
destroys the power of preaching, by withdrawing it from 
.^lie exploration of the m^ral nature of man, wlierc the 
is, wlicre are the resources of as^cpislimeiit and' 
power. What a ciuel injustice it is to that Lav, tlic 
joy of the whole earth, which alone can -make thought 
dear and rich ; that Law whose fatal surcuess the 
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.astronomical orbits poorly^’emiilate, that.jt is travestied 
and depreciated, that it is’bohcbted and behowled, and 
trait, not a word ot* it ai’ticulated. The pulpit, in 
losing srglit of thi^Law, loses all its inspiration, and 
groper, alter it kw.fliws not what. And ibr want ot* this 
cuitLirc, tlie soul ot the community is sick and faithless, 
ft tiling so much as a stern, high, stoical, 

Christian 'discipline, to make it know itself and the 
divinity that speaks through it. ^IVow man is asliained 
of Innisolf; he skulks and sneaks tlirougli the world, 
^to be toler.ited, to be pitied ; and scarcely in a thousand 
years docs any man daie to be wise and good, and so 
draw after him the tears and blessings of his’ kirul. 

Cortainly there ha\'e been j)eriuds when, fiom tJie in- 
activity of tlic intelh ot on ceitain truths, a greater taitlu. 
was [iossihle in names and persons. The Puritans in 
baiglaiul and America, (bund m the Christ of the Catholic 
.Cimrcli, and in llie dogmas inherited from Rome, scope' 
for llieir austcio [licty, and tlii'ir longings for civil free- 
dom. Put tlicir creed is p issing aw'ay, and none anises 
in lU room. 1 think no man can go witli his thoughts 
ab<nit him, into om' of our churches, without feeling 
that vvlut hold llic jaiblic worship h.id on men, is gone 
or going. It lias lost its grasp on the aflectiorrmf the 
good* and tla* fear of the had. ^ in the country, — iicigli- 
hoiirlioods, Iialf parisins, are sujniuy off\ to use the local 
tenn. It is alicady liegiiiiiing to indicate ciiaracter ami 
Veligion to witlidraw from the religious meeting.'^. 1 have 
heard a di'vout poison, who pii/cd the Sahhath, say, in 
bittcruoss of iieart, “ Cn Sundays it seems wicked** to 
go to chinch.’' And the motive, that holds the best 
there, is now* only a hope ami a ^ynllng. Wlmt was 
once a mere circumsUmce — that t’lie best and llie worst 
men in the paiisli, the poor ami tlic rich, the learned 
and the ignorant, voung anCold, should meet one day 
4 IS ieliows in 'doe house, in sign of an eijual right m tlie ' 
soiil;^ — has come to be a paramount motive for going 
llnther. 

^Iy friends, in these two errors^ I think, I find the 
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causes of tha^ calamity of a ^lecaying^chiircb and a wast- 
ing unbelief, which ate casting malignant influences 
around ui, and making the hearts of good men^-sad^ 
And vvliat greater calamity can fall upon a nation, than 
the loss of worship i* Then*'*all go to *^lecay. 

Genius leaves tlic temple, to haunt the senate, or th('. 
market. Literature becomes fiivolous. is cold. 

The eye of youth is not lighted by the hbjje of other 
worlds ; and age is ^without honour, fiociety lives to 
trifles; and when men die, we do not niontion tlu'ru. 

And now, my brolliers, you will ask. What, in these 
desponding days, can he done by us ? The remedy is 
already declared in tlie ground of our complaint of the 
Church. « VTe have contrasted the Church with tlu^ 
Soul. In the soul, then, let the ledemption be sought. 
In one soul, in yom^ soul, there are resources for the 
world. Wherever a man comes, there comes revolution. 

‘ The old is for slaves. When a man comes, all books 
are legible, all tbings arc transparent, all leligions are 
fowns. He is religious. jMau is the ^^omler- worker. 
He IS seen amid ^’idracles. All men bless and curse. 
He saith yea and nay, only. Thastationaiinoss of reli- 
gion ; the assumption that tho,ago of ins])iratiOTi is }>asl, 
that t?ie Bible is closed ; the fear of ticgi riding tlie cua- 
racter of Jesfis by representing Jiim as a niati ; indicate, 
with sufficient clearness, the falsehood of oiir theology. 
It is llic ofljoe of a true teacher, to show us that Ciod is, 
not was; that He spcakctli, not spake. 'I'he Inh* 
Christianity,-— a faith like CJnist’s m the inliintude of 
men, — is losr. None belkncth in the soul of man, but 
only in some ncui or person old and depaited. Ah me! 
no man goeth alon^'*. All men go in flocks to this saiut 
or that poet, avoiding the God who scetli in sec'rct. 
They cannot S'. in secret; they love to be blind in 
public. They think socA^ty wiser than their soul, and 
■^jkftow not that one soul, and their soul, i^Viser than the 
‘i^hole world. See how nations and races flit fly bn the 
sea of time, and leave no ripple to lell where they floated 
or sunk ; and oiie^good soul shuil make tlie name of 
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, IvYoses* or of Zeno, or of^Zoroastet*, reverend for ev^r 
M)ne assiiyelh tlic stern*afnt)iti5)n to be i!tie Self of the 
ynatjoii, and of Ntiturc; tut each would be an easy 
* secondary to sorat^ Christian scheme, or scc*tarian con- 
noxiogi, or some man. Once leave your own 

knowledge of<jrod, youi own sentiment, and take se- 
condary Vnowletlge, as St. Paul’s, or Cleorge Pox's, or 
Sweden l)fii§’s, and you get wide fioin God* with every 
year 'tins sect^dary form lasts; and If, as now, for oen- 
tuiU's — the chasm yawns to tliat^)rea(lth, that men can 
scarcely l)e ctinvinced there is m them anything divine. 

].el me admonish yon, fiist of ail, to go alone; to 
refuse tin' g()od m(Kl(‘ls, oven those most sacred in the 
imagination of rni'ii, and dare to love (hjd without me- 
(hatoi or veil. P’rauids onongh you shall find who w'ill 
hold up to your emulation M'eslvys and Oberlins, Saiut.^ 
and Ibophets. Thank God ibr these good men, l)iit 
, say, “ 1 aUo am a man.” Imitation cannot go abovp 
its model. The imitator dooms himself to hopeless 
mediocrity. 'J'lui inventor did it, becausi* it was natural 
to him; and so in him it lias a charO). In tlie imitator, 
something els(‘ is natural, and*ln? bi'nn^ves himself of 
his own bo.uity, (o*come short of another man's. 

Yfiarsi'lf a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost — cast 
beiijnd vfm all conl'ormity, and ac<[iuin4t men *at liiot- 
IkiiiiI with Deity. Jh* to thofli a n^an. Look to it tirst 
and oidv, that you are such; tliat fashion, custom, au- 
■ thurits, pleasure, aiid money, are nothing to you, — are 
not bandages over your eye.'^, (hat yon ( anuot see, — but 
live with the piivilcge of tlie immeasiiialde mind. Not 
too anxious to vi>it pcTiodieally all families and ^cacli 
family m your parish connexion, — wdien you meet one 
of these men oi woiium, be to thfni a divine man; be 
to them thought and virtue; let theii timid aspirations 
find in you a friend; let J.heir liainpled instincts be 
genially toni])tcd out in your atinos})here ; let tlieir 
know' that you have doubted, and tlieir w-onder 
feel that yoy liave wondered. By ti listing your own 
soul, you shall gain a greater contidence in oilier men. 
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For all our penny- wisdom, < for all qnr soul-destroying, 
slavety to habit, it is noj to b^* doubted that all men have 
sublime thoughts — that all men do' value the few^eal 
hours of Fde; they love to be lieard; they love to be 
cauirht up into the vision of piincifv'^. We marV with 
light in the memory the few interviews \vc have had in 
the dreary years of routine and of sin, ^qiils that 
made our ‘souls wiser — that spoke what w6,vjh6ugljt — 
that told us what we^knew — that gave ms leave to be 
wlrat we inly were. Discharge to men the prwstly 
office, and, present or absent, you shall be followed 
with their love as by an angel. 

And, to ihis end, let us not aim at common degrees 
of merit. Can we not leave to such as love it the virtue 
that glitters for tlie commendation of society, and our- 
^ selves pierce the deep solitudes of absolute ability and 
worth? Wc easily come up to the standard of good- 
<ness in society. Society’s praise can be cheajily secured, 
and almost all men are content with tiiose easy merits; 
but the instant effect of conversing with Cod will bo, to 
put' them away. ’There are sublime nuTits; persons 
who arc not actors,' not speakers, but influences; poi- 
sons too great for fame, for display; who disdain ('lo- 
qiience; to whom all we calf art and ard'^t, seems too 
nearly allie<l tQ show and by-ends — to the exaggeration 
of the hriitc and selO.sh, anil loss of the universal. Tlie 
orators, the poets, the commanders, eucroaeh on ns 
only, as fair women do, by bur allowance and homage. 
Slight them by prc-oecupation of mind ; slight tlimn, as 
you can well afford to do, by high and \niivcrsal aims, 
ancrtliey instantly feel that you liave j'ight, and thal it 
is in lower plai rs that they must shmo. They also feel 
your riglit; for iliey'vitli yem are open to the iidlux of 
t^.all-knowing Spirit, which annihilates before its broafl 
no^n liic little shades and, gradations of intelligence ni 
the composilinn^ ut call wiser and wisest.. 

In such high communion, let us study tha^giand 
strokes of rectitude; a bold bruievolerice,.an independ- 
ence of friends, so that not the unjust wishes of those 
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^ wllo fovc US sliajl impaittour freeflom ; but wc shSlI 
resist, for trutli’s sake, thi free|it flow ol* kindness, aud 
I appeal to synjpathics far in advance; and — what is the 
In’glicst form in which we know tin's beautifiif element—- 
a cer/ain solid ity,,i#4^me#it that has nothing to do with 
opinion, anrl ^vlnch is so essentially and manifestly 
virtue, thiU^it is taken for granted, that the right, the 
brave, {h^i,i^(’nerons step will be taken by it, and nobody 
thinks of coifiineiiding it. Yoii^ would compliment a 
cox^f^rnl) doing a good act, but you would not prajse an 
ang(‘l. The silence that accepts merit as the most 
natural thing in the world, is the» higliest applause. 
SiK'h souls, wiicn they appear, are the Irnjitu'iai Guard 
of V^irtu(‘, the perpctfial reserve, the dicta k)rs of fortune. 
One i]ecds not praise their coniaoe — tliey are the heart 
and soul of nature. (), my fneyds, there are resources' 
in us ou which we have not diawn. 1'here are men 
who rho refreshed on hearing a threat; men to whorn 
a crisis which intimidates ami paralyses the majority-*— 
demanding, not the faculties of 'prudence and thrift, but 
conij>rcheiision, iinmovableness, the ‘readiness of#sfft:ri^ 
lice — <*oru('s graceful and beloved* a brnle. Napoleon 
said ul‘ Massena, ihAt he was not Iiiinself until the battle 
bcga:* to go against him;* then, when the dead began 
to f.dl in ranks aioiind bun, awoke his ppwers o*f coni- 
binatioii, aud he pul on terror and. victory as a robe. 
So It js in rugged crisis, in nuweanablc endurance, and 
•in aims winch put sympathy out of question, that the 
angel is shown. 13ut those aie heights tJiat we can 
scarce remcmiier and look up to without contrition and 
sliaiiK\ bet, us tliank God that such things exist. 

;\iid now let us do wliat we can to rekindle the 
smouldoiing, nigli-(picnched firu tlic altar/ Tiie 
cvjJs of fliat church lliat now is, are manifest. The 
(|ue>tion rt,‘turns, What sln^ll wc do ? 1 confess, all 

attempts to project and establish a Cultns with new, 
•ritc^uJ forms, seem to me vain. Faith makes us, and 
not we it; and faith makes its own forms. All attempts 
to coiiliive a system are as cold as the new worship 
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introduced by the t’rench to the goddess of Reasoii — 
day, pasteboard and fyagre^; ‘and ending, to-morroiv, 
in madness and murder. Rather let‘'the breath of jiow^ 
life be breathed by you through the forms already exist- 
ing; for, if once you are alive^ yo^^^iall find they sliall 
become plastic and new. The reined'j to tlieu* de- 
formity is — first, soul; and second, sowl^; ,and everr 
more, soul! A whole popedom of ibrms, pulsation 
of virtue can uplift aipl vivify. Two inestimable advan- 
tages Christianity has given us: first, the Sabbath^ the 
jubilee of the whole world, wdiose light dawns wejeome 
alike into the clo^t of the philosofiher, into the garret 
of toil, and into prison cells ; and everywhere sug- 
gests, ev^n Ijo the vile, a thought of the dignity of 
spiritual being. Let it stand for cveimoro a tcmpln, 
'which new love, new .faith, new sight, shall restore to 
more than its first splendour to mankind. And scc'ondly, 
♦the institution of preaching — the speech of man to 
men. essentially the most flexible of all organs, of all 
forms. What hinders that now, everywhere, in pulpits, 
in lc6*ture-roonis, in houses, in fields, wdicrcver the in- 
vitation of men or* your own occasions lead you, you 
.speak the very truth, as your life and conscience teach 
it, anij cheer the waiting, fainting hearts of niev with 
new hope anrf new revelation ? 

I look for tlie l.iiur when the supremo Beauty which 
ravished the souls of those Eastern men, and childly o 
those Hebrew's, and through their lips spoke oracles tQ 
all time, shall speak in the West also. Tlie Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptuies contain^ immortal sentences, that 
have been bre.rd of life to millions; but tliey have no 
epical integrity — are fragmentary — are not shown in 
their order to th - inlHlect. I look for the new^ Tcaclir i, 
that sliall follovv so far those shining laws, that lie shall see 
tliem come full circle; shidl see their rounding complete 
^^ce; sliall see .ne world to b**. the mirror of tJie soul; . 
shall see the identity of the law of gravitation wjM>*p.urity 
of heart; and shall showr that ttie Ought, that Duty, is 
one thing with Science, with Bcar.ty, and with Joy. 
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LITER AIm/eTCIICS: AN ORATION, 

0 

• DELIVd:i|ED liEFOltE THE LITERARY SOCIETIES OF 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 

JULY 24, l&3i. 

Gentlemen, 

The invitation to address you this day, with which you 
h.ave lioiiourefi me, was a call so wt'lcome,' that 1 made 
liable to obey it. A summons to celebrafo tvih scholars 
fi literary testiial, is so alluring to me, as to overcome 
the doubts I mie;hl well cntertafti of my ability to brin^ 
yf)u any thought woitliy of your Jittention. 1 liavo^ 
reached the inidille ajrc of man; yet 1 believe I arn lujt 
less glad or sanguine at the meeting of scholars, lliaii 
wdicn, a l)oy, 1 first saw the graduates of my o\mi Col- 
lege assembled at their anniversitiy. Neither ytfars nor 
books hav(i yot Oi^ailed to eradicate a prejudice then 
rooted m me, tliat a scholar is tlui favuuiite of Heaven 
andVarlli, llic excellency of his country, the ha^jpiest of 
mcA. His duties lead him directly into i<ic lioly ground, 
whcic other men’s aspirations only*||)«)int. llis successes 
are occasions of the purest joy to all men. J^yes is he 
to tlie blind; feet is he to the lame. His failures, if he 
is wortliy, are inltUs to higher advantages. And because 
the scholar, by every thought lie thinks, oxtcnci,s Iiis 
(lomininn into the general mind of men, he is not one, 
but many. The few scholars in each country,, whose 
genius 1 know, seem to me not iihiividuals, but societies; 
and, when events occur of great import, I count over these 
representatives of opinion, nhoni they will atfecl, as if I 
w ere co unting nations. And, e\on if his results were in^ 
cofrmTnnicablc; if they abode in his own sjiint; the in- 
tellect hath somewhat so.sacrrd in its possessions, that the 
fact of Ins existence and pin .suits wc^Id not be uithout joy. 
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^ Meantime, I know tliat a.v|ry different estimate of tl'e 
schofar’s profession pidvailsc^iii this country, and tfie 
importunity, with which society presses its claim upon 
youn^ men, tends always to per-'^rt the views of the 
youth in respect to the culture'of uT^intellect. Some- 
what mediocre and sordid has polluted^ the ima^e of 
Jiis great duty. ,lt is i\ot sought with enthrshisin. Its 
higher couVts — of philosophy, of poetry — <?,re thinly 
peopled, and the mt^'llcct still wants the voice* that 
shall say to it, “ Sleep uo more.” 

Hence the historical failure on which Europe and 
America have so fi^cely commented. This country has 
not fulfilled ‘what seemed the reasonable exj)ectiition of 
mankind. . IVKm looked, when all feudal straps and 
bandages were snapped asunder, lliat Nature, too long 
'the moilier of dwarfs, should reimburse itself by a brood 
of Titans, who should laugh and leap in (he continent, 
and run up the mountains of the West with the errand 
of genius and of love. But the mark of American 
merit in painting, in sculpture, in poetry, in fiction, in 
eloquence, seems to be a certain grace without graudour, 
and itself not new but derivative: a^vase of lair outline, 
but empty,— ^vhich whoso sees, may fill wuth wliat wit 
and chfiracter is in him, but which does not, likb the 
charged cloudi, overflow witli terrible beauty and "iiiit 
lightnings on all bolivdders: a muse, whicli docs not lay 
tlie grasp of despotic genius on us, and chain an age to 
its thought and emotion. 

I will not lose myself in the desultory questions, what 
are tlie limitations, and what the causes of the fact. It 
suffices me to suv, in general, that all particular reasons 
merge themselvf s in this, that the difiidenco of mankind 
in the soul has en pt uwr the Ainericaii mind; that men 
here, as elsewhere, are indisposed to innovation, and 
prefer any antiquity, any vsage, any livery pioductive 
of ease or profit, to the unproductive' service of thought, 
in every sane hour, the service of tliouglvt "tip- 
reasonable, the despotism of the s<mses insane, 
rte scholar may, and does, lose hin^self, in schools; in 
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\!%rds*; T^ecomes ^ pedanllt jet, wh%n he comprehends 
Ins duties, he above all irl^n is^a realist*and coiTverses 
witjj things. roi‘*the scholar is the student of the world, 
and of what worth* th^ world is, and with what emphasis 
it ac^rosts the m^n, such is the worth, such the 

call of the scl<fclar. 

• The WijnJof the times, and the propriety of this anni- 
versary, ^iicnr to draw atleiuion to tlic •doctrine of 
LlTl’KAflV ijics. On that d^)ctrine I wish to olFer 
you a few tliought^. What I have to say, distributes 
itself tinder the topics of the rcv^ourccs, tlic subject, and 
the discipline of the scholar. • 

I. The resources of the scholar are jiMToportioned to 
his oonfidenc.e in the attributes of tlie Intellect. The 
resources of the scholar are cooitcnsive with nature and* 
truth, yet can never be his, unless claimed by liiin witlt^ 
an e([ual greatness of mind. He cannot know them 
until he has beheld with awe the infinitude and imper- 
sonality of the intellectual povvei, and worshipped that 
great light. When he has seen, that it is not Jiis* nor 
any man’s, but that it is the, ^oa*l x^liicli made the world, 
and that it is all accessible to him, In* will then see, tliat 
he, AS its minister, may i^ightfully liold all tilings suboi- 
diiiate and answerable to it. When stands in tlic 
world, iic feels himself its native ki*ig. A divine jnlgriui 
in nature, all things attend Ins >teps. Over him stream 
the fl\ ing constellations; over linn streams Time, as they, 
scarcely divided into months and years. He inhales the 
year as a vapour: its fragrant nndsuinrnor brcatli, its 
sparkling January heaven. And so pass into his fiiiiid, 
in bright transfigurdtion, the grand events of history, to 
take a new order and scale fronuhtm. He is the world; 
and tlic epochs and heroes of chronology aic pictorial 
images, in which his thoughts are told. There is no 
event but sprung somewhere from the soul of man ; an(J[ 
tha#Are tlierc is none but the soul of man can interpret, 
livery pre.seritiment of the mind is executed somewliere 
in some gigantic fact. What else is Greece, Rome, 
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Ertgland, France, St'. Helena?tr V/hat j^lse are churches], 
and literatures, 'and empires?/' ' 

But the soul, so feeling its right, Must exercise i>he 
same, or it ’surrenders itself to th(\. usurpation o-f facts. 
Essential to our riches is the MnMi!!»^»iug assertion of 
spiritued independence, as all the histoi;^'* ol’ liiorature 
may teach. The new man must feel that lie^s siew, and 
has not come into the world mortgaged to ih^vo pin ions 
and usages of Europe, Wl Asia, and i-Vgypt. Tlie 
sense of spiritual independence is like the luvoly varinsh 
of the dew, whereby the old, hard, peaked cartli, and 
its old self-same proslnctions, arc made new every morn- 
ing, and sinning wit }i the last touch of the artist’s liand. 
A fake huinihtji, a eornpiaisanee to reigning schools, oi 
to the wisdom of antiquity, must not dciVaud mo of 
SfUpremc possession of Jhis hour. If any person have 
.less love of liberty, and less jealousy to guard his mte- 
gyity, shall he therefore dictate to you and me ? Say to 
suqIi doctors, Wo are thankful to you, as we arc to 
history, to the pyramids, and the authors; but now our 
day 'is tcome ; we have been born out of tlie eternal 
silence ; and now will we live, — live fur ourselves, — and 
not as the pall-bearers of a funeral, but as the upbokhus 
and creators of our age ; and neither Greece mu* Home, 
nor the iliree Unities of Aristotle, nor the three Kings of 
Cologne, nor the CVilIegc of tlie Sorbonne, nur the 
Edinburgh Bcview, is to command any longer. Now 
we arc come, and will put our own interpretation on 
things, and, moreover, our envn things for intcrpiotation. 
Please himself vdth complaisance Avho willj-^for me, 
things must take my scale, not I tlieiis. ^ I will say, with\ 
the warlike king, God gave me this crown, and thel 
whole world shall iot‘x.ake it away.’’ 

The whole value of history, of biography, is to increase 
my self-trust, by (.iemonstrating whai man can be and 
do. iis the moi.J of the Plutarchs, the Tennemanns, 
worths, who give us the story of menw-ii-i'^'Of 
OMibns. Any history of philosophy forti(ics my faith 
i^flie treasures of the soul, by showing me, that what 
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lifeh cfcg^iias T Ij'dcl su^posi|d were tb« rare and late fruit 
'ol*a cumnlative culture, and* orijy now possible tasome 
precpjit Kant or Fichte, — Vere the prompt improvisa- 
tiops of tjie earliest jnouirera; of Parmenides, ^Heraclitus, 
and Xenophanes. vg?w of these indents, the soul 
seems to whis^r, “ There is a better way than this in- 
UoJ(*nt Icandnjr of another. Leave me alone; do not 
teach rno^)iu of Leibnitz or Schelling, and I ^hail find it 
all out niyseltW’ 

Sliil more do we owe to biography the fortification of 
our liopo. If you would know the power of character, 
sc‘i‘ liow much you w'ould nnpoverisli the w’orld, if you 
C(mld take (“lean out of Instury the life of Milton, 'of 
JShakspeare, of Plato, — these three, and cause them not 
to he. See you not, instantly, how much lesj the }>ower 
of man would he ! 1 console luvsclf in the poverty of, 

my present thoughts, in the scarcity of great men, in 
the malignity and diiliiess of the nations, by falling back^ 
* on these bublnne recollections, and seeing what the 
prohhe soul could beget on actual nature ; — st'cing that 
Plato A\as, and Shakspearc, and Milton, — three ’rre- 
fragable facts. Then 1 dare; J iJ so will essay to be. 
'fhe hiiinblcftt, the nto'^l hopeless, in view ot' these ladiant 
facts, may now theorise and hope. In spitii of all tlic 
rueful aboitions that S(pieak and g!l)ljer in the stiect, in 
s[;itd of slumber and guilt, m spdc ot 'the army, the 
bar-room, and tlie jail, ham bern these gloiious mam- 
, festal ions of the mind; and I will tliank my great 
brotlieis so truly for tlie adnionition of then l^emg, as to 
cndeavoui: also to be jusl and bold, to aspire and to 
speak. Plotinus too, and S]>ino7a, and the mui-^jital 
bards of philoftOp’hy, — that winch they have written out 
with patient courage, makes mc^)¥:>Id. No more will 1 
tlihmiss, wdtli haste, the visions which flash and spaikle 
across my sky ; but observe them, approach them, 
domesticate them, brood ofi them, and thus draw out 
‘ of genuine life for the present hour. 

To led the full value of lhe.se facts, of these lives, as oc- 
casions of hope and provocation, one must lightly ponder 
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tlfe mystery of ouiV'Commoii^souK You must ^ come o 
know^ that ea.'^li acimir&blfe genius is but a successhir 
diver in that sea whose ffoor of peatls is all your qwii. 
The impoverishing philosophy of age^ has laid stress on 
the distinctions o<f the indivkh^^jl, m^not ou the univer- 
sal attributes of man. The youth, iiito\'pated with his 
admiration of a hero, falls to see that it ii^^only a pro--* 
jection of his owm soul wliicli he adntires. solitude, 
in a remote village, the ardent youth loiter^ and mourns. 
With inflamed eye, ifi this sleeping wilderness, he^ has 
read the story of the Emperor Charles the Fiftl), until 
his fancy has brought home to tlie siirroiiiiding woods 
the faint roar of cannonades in the Milanese, and marches 
in Germany! He is curious concerning that man's day.^ 
What filled it^ — the crowded orders, the stem decisions, 
^the foreign despatclics, the Castilian etiquette? The' 
soul answers — Behold Ids day lierc ! In the sighing of 
These woods, in tlie quiet of these gray fields, in the cool 
breeze that sings out of tliesc northern mountains ; in 
the workmen, the boys, the maidens, you meet, — in the 
hopes of the morning, the e?utui of noon, and sauntering 
of the afternoon; iintiic disquieting comparisons, in the 
regrets at \vant of vigour, in the great idea, and tlie 
puny execution, — behold Charles the Fifth’s day r, an- 
ollicr yvt the same; behold Chatham’s, Hampden’s, 
Bayard’s, Alfrtfd’s, Scipio’s, Pericles’s day, — day of all 
that are born of women. Tlie dilFerence of circumstance 
is merely costume. I am tasting the selfsame life, — its . 
sweetness, its greatness, its pain, which 1 so admire in 
other men. Do not foolishly ask of tlie inscrulal)le, 
obliterated past, what it cannot tell, — the details olTliat 
nature, of that called Byron, or Burke ; but ask it 
of the enveloping Nov; The more quaintly you inspect 
its evanescent beauties, its wonderful details, its spiritual 
causes, its astounding whole, — so much the more you 
master tlu' biograj hy of this hero, and that, and every 
Ifero. Be lord of a day, through wisdom and j4^1’ce, ' 
and you can put up your history-books, 

' All intimation of these broad rights is familiar in the 
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senlS ol 'injury ivhicji men fc^l.in the assuinption of any 
niatr to limit their possible?, progress. We resent all 
cjiticisim which denidfe us anything that lies our line 
of aclvunco. Say tO'th^ man of letters, that he cannot 
paint a ^'ransfigurati-F".!, or •build a steam-boat, or be a 
grand-marslial, aAid he will not seem to himself depre- 
ciated ; but. <jlffeny to him any quality of literary or 
nietaphysical^power, and he is piq;ied. Coiicefle to him 
genius, 'which i:^a sort of Stoical plenum annulling the 
compafative, and he is content ; but concede him talents 
never so rare, denying him genius, and he ia aggrieved. 
What does this mean? Why, simply tliat the soul has- 
assurance, by instincts and presentiments, of all power 
in the direction of its ray, as well as of the spfec 4 al skills 
it has already acquired. 

Ill order to a knowledge of tke resources of the 
scholar, wo must not rest in the use of slender accom- 
plishments, — of Aiculties to do this and that other feat 
wUli words ; but we must pay our vows to the highest 
power, and pass, if it be possible, by assiduous love and^ 
watching, into the visions of absolute truth. Che 
growth of the intellect is strictly analogous in all indi- 
viduals. It is larger reception of a common soul. Able 
men, in general, have good 'dispositions, and a respect 
for justice; because an able man is nothingielsc than a 
good, free, vascular organisation, wlicrt^u to the universal 
S[urit freely flows ; so that his fund of justice is not only 
vast but inflnite. All men, in the abs{ract, arc jusf and 
good ; what hinders them in the particular is, the mo- 
mentary predominance of the infinite and individuJil 
over the general trutlp The condition of our incarnation 
in a private self seems to be a perpetual tendency to 
prefer the private law, to obey the private impulse, to 
the exclusion of the law of universal being. The great 
man is great by means of tln^ predominance of the 
nnivorsal nature ; he has only to open his mouth, and it 
spt^aks ?»4^i>»has only to be forced to act, and it acts. 
All men catch th^ word, or embrace the deed, with the 
heart, for it is verily theirs as much as Ips : but, in them^ 
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tbi^ disease pf an excess. o^' organisation cheats th6>n of' 
equal issues. Nothing is Jiiore simple than greatn^ess : 
indeed, fto be simple, is to be g^eat. All vision, all 
genius, comes by renouncing th^^too officious activity of 
the understanding, and givin*^- leave and amplest privilege 
to the spontaneous sentiment. Out o^'^his must all that 
is alive and genial in thought go. Men ^^rlnd and grind 
in the mdl of a truism,, and nothing conies^ out but what 
w^as put in ; but tlv; moment they desV^rt the tradition, 
and speak a spontaneous thought, instantly poetry, wit, 
hope, virtue, learning, anecdote, — all flock to their aid. 

• Observe the pli&omenon of extempore debate. A man 
of cultivated mind, but reserved habits, sitting silent, 
admires, file miracle of free, impassioned, picturesque 
speech, in the man addressing an assembly ; — a state of 
l>eing and power how unlike his own ! Presently his 
own emotion rises to his lips, and overflows in speech. 
He must also rise and say somewhat. Once embarked, 
once having overcome the novelty of the situation, lie 
jinds it just as easy and natural to speak, — to speak 
with thoughts, \Y,itji pictures, w'itli rhythmical balance 
of sentences, — as it Avas to sit silent; for, it neerls not 
to do, but to suffer; he only adjusts himself to the frei*, 
spirit which gladly utters itself through him, and motion 
is as easy as rest. 

If. 1 pass now to consider tlie subject offered to tlui 
intellect of this country. The view I have taken of tlic 
resources of the scholar presupposes a subject as bro id. 
We do not seem to have imagined its riches. We havt' 
not heedeii the invitation it holds out. To be as good 
a scholar as Englishmen are, — to have as much learning 
as our conit.m|>oraries, — to have written a book lhat is 
read, — ‘sati^des us'. We assume, tliat all thouglit is 
Jlilready long ago adequately set down in books, — all 
rtfnagiiiations in poems ; ^iiid what we say, Ave only throAv 
^ as confirmatory of this supposed complete body of 
Titerature.: a very shallow assumption. A tews^fnan will 
tllfck rather all literature is )et to be written. Poetry has 
scarce chanted it^ first song. The perpetual admonition 
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^vfyrAture^ to m is, The w8rld is hew, untried. Do not 
ueheve the past. I give you the urfi verse a virgin to-day/' 
# By# Latin and English poetry, we were bon^and bred 
in an oratorio of pr^^es of nature, — flowers, birds, 
mountains, sun, and 'inoc^i ; yet tlie naturalist of this 
iioiir finds that^ie knows notliing, by all tlieir poems, ot 
awy of tliesc things ; that he has conversed with the 
merest surfin^ce and show of therji all ; and of their es- 
sence, or of ifieir liistory, knows nothing. Further 
inquiry will discover rliat nobody — tliat not these chant- 
ing poets themselves, knew anything sincere of these 
handsome natures they so commcndca ; that they con* 
tented themselves with the passing chirp of a bird that 
tlioy saw om^ or two mornings, and listlossty Ipoked at 
sunsets, and lepeated idly these few glimpses in their 
sonu'. But, go into the forest, yt*u shall find all new 
and undcsciibed. The screaming of the wild geese, 
flying by niglit ; the thin note of the companionable 
lUinouse, in the winter day; the fall of swarms of flie:» 
in autumn, from combats high in tlie air, pattering 
dowm on tlin leaves like rain; tlje^ angry hiss of the 
wood-birds; the pine^ throwing out its pollen for the 
benefit of the next, century; the turpentine exuding 
from the tree, — and, indeca, any vegetation — any ani- 
mation, any and all are alike unattcmpteci. The man 
who stands on the sea-shore, or wXo rambles in the 
woods, beems to be the first man that ever stood on the 
siiore, or entered a grove, his sensations and his world 
are so novel and strange. Whilst I read the poets, 1 
lliink that nothing new can be said about, morning tuid 
OM uing ; but wlien. 1 see the day bieak, I am not re- 
minded of these Homeric, or Sliakspeariaii, or Miltonic, 
or Cliaueerian pictures. No; but J*fcel perliaps the pain 
of an alien world, — -a world not yet subdued by the 
thought; or, I am cheertd by..tho moist, warm, ghtter- 
•ing, budding, melodious hour, that takes down the 
n^l^o»■->^';^l!s of my soul, and extends its life and pulsa- 
tion to#ic very -horizon. That is morning, to cease for 
a bright liour to be a prisoner of tlijs sickly body, and 
to become as large as nature. , 

G 2 
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The noonday darkness 6f the Atnerioan forest' ;*Vhe 
deep, echoing, aboriginal ;yv'oods, where the living co- 
lumns ol’^the oak and Hr tower up from the ruins tli<; 
trees ot‘ the last millennium ; where, from year to year, 
the eagle and the crow set no intruder ; the^ pines, 
bearded with savage moss, yet touched* with grace by 
the violets at their feet; tlic bioad, cold >’i)viland, which 
forms its tout of vapouj with the stillness of subterranean 
crystallisation; and^ where the tiavelW, amid the re- 
pulsive plants that are native in the swamp, tliink^s with 
pleasing tei ror of the distant town ; this beauty — haggard 
and desert bean'iy, which tlie sun and the moon, the 
snow and the rain, repaint and vary — has never been re- 
corded f^y^virt, yet is not indifferent to any passenger. 
All men arc poets at heart. They* serve Nature lor 
bread, but her lovQliness overcomes them vSomcrime&. 
What mean these journeys to Niagara; these pdgrims 
to the White Hills ? Men believe in the adaptations of 
'utility, always. In the mountains, they may believe in 
the adaptations of the eye. Undoubtedly, the changes 
of geology have* a relation to the prosperous sprouting 
of the corn and peas in my kitchen garden ; but not 
less is there a relation of beauty between my soul and 
the ^ifk ""ugs of Agiocochbok up there in tin?- clouds. 
Every inan^ vvlien this is told, hearkens with joy, and 
yet his own corivtrsation with nature is still unsung. 

Is it otherwise with civil history ? Is it not the lesson 
oi our experience, that every man, w-ere life long enough, 
would write history for liimself? What else do these 
v^ilumes of extracts and manuscript commentaries, that 
every scholar writes, indicate? Greek Iiistory is one 
thing to me ; another to you. Since the birth of 
Niebuhr and Wolf, Roman and Greek History have 
been wTitten anew. Since Carlyle wuote French His- 
tory, wc see that no history, that we have, is safe ; but 
a olassiber shall give it new and more philosophical 
aS^n^ement. Thucydides, Livy, have onl^.-*p«)vided 
materials. Tlie moment a man of genius prgpounccs 
the name of the felasgi, of Athens, of the Etrurian, of 
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pejDplc^ instantly wc sec ifieir stale inkier 
new aspect. As in poetry ^nd I*istory, sJ in the edher 
departments. Thcrf! are few^ masters or none. Heli- 
j^ion is yot to be scjttle/1 on its fast f()uiKlalio*is in the 
breast man ; and poiiticj, philoso])hy, letters, and art. 
As vet we liav^iolhinj^ but tendency ami indication. 

.This starjiiy^ tins waipin^ of tlic best literary works 
from tlie a^lainant of nature, is cspooially obseruible in 
philosophy.* Iict it take vUiat tone of pretension it will, 
to this complexion must it come,*at last. Take, for 
example, the French Eclecticism, whicli Cousin esteems 
so conclusive : there is an optical illusic/n in it. It avows 
^'icat pretensions. It looks as if they had tiot all truth*, 
in taking- all the systems, and had notlung- tji do, but to 
silt, aim wash, and .strain, and the gold and diamonds 
would remain m the last colander.^ But, in Idct, tliis is 
not so; for truth is such u fly-away, such a slyboots, 
so untransporlable and unbarrelablc a commodity, that 
il is as bad to catch as li^ht. Shut the shutters never, 
so quick, to keep all the light in, it is all in vam ; it is 
gone before you can ciy, Hold. And so it haT^per^s 
with our philosoph}. Tran'>lale,*c(^Iatc, distil all the 
systems, it steads y(5u nothing; for truth uill not be 
coinpelicd in any niechanfcal manner. But the hrst 
observation you make, in the sinceie actof^your ntiture, 
thougd on the verieht trifle, may oyni a 'new view of 
nature and of man, that, like a mcn^iiuum, shall dissolve 
:^li theories in it ; shall take up Greece, Rome, Stoicism, 
Eclecticism, and what not, as mere data and food for 
analysis, and disjmse of your world-containing system, 
as a very little unit. A profouii<l tiioiight, anywht^'e, 
classifies all things.* A profound thought will lift Olym- 
pus. The book of pliilosophy is^.ofdy a fact, and no 
more inspiring fact than another, and no less ; but a 
wise man will never e.stetin it iiny thing final and traiis- 
, cending. Go and talk witli a man of genius, and the 
first word^he utters, sets 'all your so-called knowledge 
afloat^d at large. Then Plato, Bacon, Cousin, con- 
descena instantly to be men and mere facts. 
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^ I by no m^aiis aim, in l^iese renjarks, to ^li'spaW^^^e 
the Inerit of these or anV existing compositions ; I 
only say that such is the dread statiKe of Nature, which 
they ail underlie, that any partlpdar portraiture does 
not in any manner exclude oi forestall a new attempt, 
but, when consKlcrcd by the soul, ward's and shrinks 
away. The inundation of the spirit swoefV away before 
it all our Iktle architecture of wit and iiKunoiy, as straws 
and straw-huts before the torrent. VV(J.rks of the in- 
tellect are great only by comparison with each othei : 
Ivanhoe and Waveiley compared with Castle RadcliMe 
and the Porter novels; but nolbing is great, — not 
mighty Iloruer and Milton, — beside tlie iidiiiite Reason. 
It carries tlisiui away as a tlood. They aie as a sleep. 

Thus is justice done to each generation and indi- 
vidual, — wisdom teacjiingman that be shall not hate, or 
fear, or mimic liis ancestors ; that he shall not bewail 
himself, as if the world were old, and thought were spent, 
and lie were born into the dotage of things; for, by 
virtue of the Deity, tliought rcniiws itself inexhaustibly 
etcry^(lay,and thd thing whereon it shines, tlumiili it were 
dust and sand, is a new subject with countless lelations. 

111. Having thus spoken of the resources and the 
subject of the scholar, out of the same faith p”occedg 
also the rule^ of his ambition and life. Let liim know 
that the world is his, liiit he must possess it by putting 
himself into harmony witli the constitution of things. 
He must be a solitary, laborious, modest, and charitable 
soul. 

rie must embrace .solitude as a bride. • He must 
have his glees and liis glooms alone. His own estimate 
must be meaMire enough, bis own praise reward enough 
for him. Ami w^^y. must the student be solitary and 
silent? ,, ThcO he may become ac'quainted with Ins 
thouglit?^# If he pines irj a lonely place, hankering for 
tfe^^oberwd, for oisplay, he is not in the lonely place ; his . 

is in the market ; he does not see ; h^ daes not 

he does imt think. Rut go cherish yoJksoul; 
‘'estpel companions ; set your halats to a life of smitude ; 
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the ra\:ultws rise fafi: ^nd full within, like forest** 
trees sikd field flowers; you wil^ have results, which, 
\fhcn you meet yonf fellow men, you can communicate, 
and llu y Will gladly rei^eive. Do not go into solitude 
only tlmt you may prescrAly come into public* Such 
solitude denies >tself; is public and stale. The public 
ca*n get publi/ experience, but they wish the scholar to 
u'pl.ice to livin those private, sincere, divine experiences, 
of which they Tiavc been defraudejl by dwelling in the 
streid, It is the noble, manlike, just {hought, which is 
the superiority demanded of you; and not crowds, but 
solitude confers tliis elevation. See dfetinctly, that it is 
nor insulation of place, but independence of spirit, that 
is> essential ; and "it is only as tlio garden, Hie cottiigc, 
the pasture, and tlie rock are a sort of mechanical aids 
to tliis, that they are of value. JEhink ;ilone, and all 
places are liiendly and .vacred. The poets wlio have 
lived in cities have been hermits still. Inspiiatioii makes , 
solitude anywhere. Pindar, Raphael, Angelo, Di yden, 
Do Stadl, dwell in crowils, it may be, but the instant 
thouglit comes, the crowd grows dim to their eye y their 
eye Hxes on the horizpn, — on vaeaht*space : they forget 
tlic bystandois ; they spurn personal relations ; they deal 
with aftsriacttons, wdth ve/itics, with ideas. They are 
alone ^w'ilh the mind. ^ 

Of course, 1 would not have an y» superstition about 
solitude. Let the youtli study the uses of solitude and 
T)f society. Let him use both, not serve either. The 
loason why an ingenious soul shuns society, is to the 
( lid of finding society. It repudiates the false, out of 
lo\e of the true.. You can very soon learn all fluit 
suoi( 3 ty can teacli you for one while. Its foolish routine, 
an indefinite multiplication of Hatls, concerts, rides, 
theatres, can teach you no more than a few can. Then 
accept tlie hint of shame, 'oi' spiritual emptiness and 
waste, which true Nature gives you, and retire, and 
fiide ViO'A the door; shut the shutters; then welcome 
falls imprisoning rain, — dear hermitage of nature. 
Rc-collect the spirits. Have solitary prayer and praise 
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t)igest and correct the past^v,-xperiencc. it vT’jfeli 

tJic new and divine Id'e^ and^‘grow with God. m 

You will pardon me, Gcntlemeif, if 1 say, I <hink 
that we liave need of a more ri^orons seiiolaMie rule; 
such an asceticism, I mean, a? only the hardihood and 
devotion of the scholar Ininsclf can enfurce. liv(i in 

the sun and on the surface, — a tlun, plifosil^le, siiper- 
iicial cxist/;;nce, and talk of muse and prophet, of ait 
and creation. But out of our shallow ant'l fiivuloas way 
of life, how can ^re.itnvss ever i:row ^ (--onie, now, let 
us go and be dumb. Lot U'. sit w itli our hands on our 
mouths, a long, austere, Pythaj:oreaii lustrum, f.ct us 
live in corncis, and do chaics, and suIKt, and weep, 
and drudgt>;with eyes and Imails that lovi* the l^ord. 
Silence, sl'dusion, austerity, may piciee deep into the 
grandeur and secret 0/ our b dinr, and so diving, hrmg 
up out of secular daikiioss, the sublmuiits of the moral 
constitution. Jlow mean to go bla/ing, a gaudy hut- 
terfly, in fashionable or political saloons, the tool of so- 
ciety, the fool of notoriety, a t<^pio fur newspapers, a 
pAice pf the street, and forfeiting the real prerogative ol 
the russet coal, the privacy, and the true and warm 
lieart of (he oilizen ! 

Fatal to the man of letters', fatal to man is tbedusi of 
displ.\V, the seeming that unmake, our being. A mis- 
take of tlie ihain oi*vl to v. liieli they l:d)our, is incid'. .it 
to literary men, who, dealing with the oigan of language, 
— the subtlest, strongest, and longest-lived of luan’s- 
crealions, and only titly used as the weapon of llioiight 
and of justice, — Icarii to enjoy the pride v>f y)laying w itli 
this' splendid engine, but rob it of its almightincss by 
failing to work with it. Extricating themselves t'rom all 
the tasks of ti c vvo/id', the world levenges itself by ex- 
posing, at every turn, the folly of these incomplete, 
pedaipic, useless, ghostly .creatures. Tlic true scliolar 
that Uie richest romance, — tlie noblest tictioii 
ever w'oven, — the heart and soul of hoanty , — * 
'Bi^inclosed in human life. Itself of surpassing^alue, 
it is also the richest material for his creations. Ilow 
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bl^rfcll li4 /now; its scorels ^itcndci ness, of terror, of \vi’* 
'itnd uf fate ? llovv can }ic*catc[* and kec^) th(‘ strain of 
^uppt'^' music that from it? Its laws are concealed 
uiidt'r tlijc details of dyly action. Ail action* is an ex- 
peiirnojir upon them, fie mu>l bear Ins share of the 
common load, lie must work with num in houses, and 
not wait thcjjir names iii Ixjoks. llis needs, appetites, 
talents, alleetioiis. uecomplibhmcnis, are keys that open 
to him thc^)ea»tiinl mu.'.cum of Hion.in Ine. Why should 
he read it as an Arabian tale, and^iot know, in his own 
beating bo^om, it.', sweet and smart t Out of love and 
liafred, out of ourninus, and boi low and lendings, 
aiul )Ht viiess and pain ; out of vveoin’o- 

and w'uislupjnnti' ; of liav tiling' and A^Aotinj^-, and 

watching’ and < ni lun of di'^iace and tfoiileinpt; 

comu', our luiii -i. • . iieai-d heanliliil iaw.s. Ja?t ' 

Iiim not, sim ks .'on ; let him k\irii it liy lieart. bet 
liitn endtunour ( tly, lna\i Iv, and chi'crl’nlly, to solve,, 
the jtiobleni of that life wdnch is set bei’ore him; and 
this, by puuctnal action, and not by piornises or dreams, 
liclieviny-, as m (led, in da' pnscncenmd favour yf tke 
I’Tandcst mflueiicos, kt him dest*rv\i that favouf, and 
learn how to receive* and use it, by fidelity also to the. 
lower ybseivaiiees. 

Tills lesson is luuLda v\ilh ( inphasis m the hie "of the 
Ve Li, rj(^>tor of lln.'^ a^e, and allbrds^lhe Avjilaiialion of 
.success. IJoiiapaite lepieseiits truly a i^reat recent 
j'ev()lurion, which we in this country, please God, shall 
cairy to its farthest consummation. Not the least in- 
sliuetivi^ passage in modern history, seems to mo a trait 
of Napoleon, exhibilcd to the English when he became 
their piisoner. On coming on board the BeUemj)hon^ 
a tile of Englisli solda rs, diawii up. #ri deck, gave him a 
military salute. Na])olcoii ob.sevved that their manner 
of handling their arms dilfered^fiom the French exeicise; 

, and, putting aside the guns of those nearest him, walked 
^p iQ a soldier, took, his gun, and himself went tlirough 
the motion in the French mode. The English ofheers 
and men looked on with astonishment, and inquired if 
such lamihanty was usual with the Emperor. 
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^In this instance, as alwaysv-Jhal man, ’wjth 
defects or vices, reprcscKtecf ^^rformance in lieu of pre- 
tension. Fciulalisin and Orientalisin' had lon^ enojug-h 
thought it niajestic to do nothmg^t modern .riuijesty 
consists 111 woik. He belongo:! to a class fast growing 
in the world, who think that what a mai^can do is his 
greatest ornainont, and tliat ho alwitYs\;onsults liis, 
dignity by doing it. Ho was not a believer in, luck ; he 
had a faith, like sight, ui the upplieatiow ot means to 
ends. Means to ends^ is the motto of all Ins behaviour. 
He believed that all the great captains of antic|uity per- 
formed their exploKs only by correct combinations, and 
^by justly comparing the relation between means and 
cojiseqiieiicef^ ellbrts and obstacles. The \ulgar eall 
good fortune that whicli really is produced by tlie cal- 
‘ dilations of genius. But Napoleon, thus faithful to 
facts, liad also tins cidwning nnrlt : that, whilst he bc- 
Jieved in number and w’eight, and omitted no part of 
prudence, he believed also in the liecdom and (|uitc in- 
calculable force of the soul. A man of infinite caution, 
hef neglected never' the least particular of preprnation, of 
patjenradaptation ; 'yt*t, nevertheless, lie had a snbliino 
confidence, as in his all, in tJie sallies of the courage, and 
the faith in liis destiny, which, at the right moni»-nt, 
repaired all losses, and demolishcrl cavalry, infantry, 
king, and kaisar, asi with inesistible llnuiderbolts.- As 
they say the bough of the tree has the character of tlie 
leaf, and tlie whole tree of the bough ; so, it is cm luus to. 
remark, Bonapartc\s army partook of this double strength 
of tlie captain ; for, whilst strictly supplied m all its 
appbintmeni>, and everything expected from the valour 
and discipluu of every platoon, in Hank and centre, yet 
always remaindl hisl' total trust in tlie prodigious revo- 
lutions of foitune, w'hioli lii.s reserved Impel ud Guard 
were capstble of working, if, in all else, the day was lost. 

, Ilerojrhe was .-ubjimc. He no longer calculated the 
charitiiB of the cannon-ball. He was faithful ip ta/jtics 
to tlie uttermost ; and wdien all tactics had come to an 
end, then he dilateil^ and availed himself of the mighty 
saltations of the most formidable .oldiers in nature. 
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'trfc scholar, apprecljHQ tliis combination of gifts, 
\vliich, applied to belter purpose, make true \vis’dom. 
^}Je fs a revealer T)f things. Let Iiim first^ learn the 
things. ‘Let him Mot/t.oo eager to grasp some badge 
ol‘ re^i^ard, omit the wort# to be done. Let him know, 
tlnit, though success of the rnaiket is in tlie reward, 
frrue success the doing; that in the private obedience 
t<; liis mi^d ; in the sedulous inquiry, day* after day, 
year after ycA, to know how t*lKMlniig stands; in the 
U'iC of all means, and most in the reverence of the lium- 
hle commerce and humble needs of life, — to hearken 
what they say, and so, by nuitual iv*action of thouglit 
and life, to make thought solid, and life wa'so ; and in a’>^ 
contempt for the gabble of to-day’s opiiuo.fs, tlic secret 
of ihc world is to be learned, and the skifl tiuly to 
unfold it IS ac({uir(d. (.)r, ratl\,er, is not, that, by ‘ 
tins rliscipline, the refractoriness of the usurping senses^ 
^and of the jieiwerted will is overcome, and the lowi'r^ 
Lunilties of man arc subdued to docdity ; through which, 
as an unobstructed cliannel, the soul now easily and 
gladly flows ? ' 3 * 

Tlie good scholar will not refuse *to bear the Joke in 
his youtii ; to know, if ho can, the uttermost secret of 
toil uT'kI endurance ; to make his own liands acquainted 
witJi the soil by wdiich he is fed, and the s^'cat tluit go('S 
before comfort and Inxuiy. Lot hiup pa\*hi3 tithe, and 
serve the world as a true and noble man ; never forget- 
• ting to worship tlie immortal divinities, who whisper to 
llie poet, and make him the utterer of melodies ihat 
puTce tlie ear of eternal time. If he have this iwofold 
goodness — the drill and the inspiration — then he/ has 
iiealth ; then he is a whole, and not a fragment; and 
tlie perfection of his endowment wifl apjiear in his cotn- 
positiuns. Indeed, this twofold merit characteris(?s ever 
the productions of great masters. The man of genius 
should occupy the whole space between God, or pure ^ 
^nind, and the multitude of uneducated men. He must 
(haw from the iiiflnite Reason, on one side; and he 
must penetrate into the heart and^ sense of the crovird, 
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on the other. From one, ho>'^niist diaw Iiis sl'^onirtl?; 
to the other, lie must owii his tuin. Tlie one yokovS Inm 
to the real : tlic other, to the apparotit. At one |iolc, 
is Reason ; at the oilier, CoiniiVin Sense. IT lie be 
defective at cither extreme of she scah^, his pinlosp])hy 
will seem low and utilitarian ; or it will apjyar too vague 
and indefinite lor the uses of life. \\ 

The student, as we all along insist, is great only by- 
being passive to the su[)ermeuiiibeiit spii.l. Let this 
faith, then, dictate al'f his action. Snares and biibes 
abound to mislead him ; let him he true nevertheless. 

'* His success has its^* jieids too^ There issoniewh.it in- 
convenient and injurious in his position. They wlioiu 
his though t«?--]iave entertamed or niHamed, seek him 
before yet' they have learned the hard conditions of 
' thought. They seek him, tliut he may turn his lump 
,-ijpon the dark riddles whose solution they think is in- 
•scribed on the Wtdls of their being. Tlicy lind that he 
is. a poor, ignorant man, in a whitc-seamed, rusty coat, 
like themselves, nowise emitting a continuous stream of 
ligiit, hut now atidTlien a jet of liiminons thought, fol- 
lowed oy total darkiiess; moreover, that lie (aniiot 
make, of his inlVeqiU'iit illumination^ a portable taper to 
carry whitlier ho would, and explain now this dark riddle, 
now that. Sorrow ensues. The scholari regrets to damp 
the hope of ingenuous boys; and tlie youth lias lost a 
star out of his new flaming firmament. Hence tlie 
temptation to the scholar to mistify; to hear the t|ncs- , 
tion ; to sit upon it ; to make an answer of words, in 
lack of the oracle of things. Not the less let him be cold 
and true, and wait in patience, knowing that truth can 
make even silence eloquent and memorable. Always 
truth is {lolicy enough .for him. Let him ojicui his breast 
to all honest inquiry, and be an artist superior to tricks 
of art. .Show i'raiikly, as, a saint would do, »all your 
.expesi^ce, youi methods, tools, and means. Welcome 
all coolers to tlie freest use of the same. Aj^d out of. 
this superior frankness and charity, yqu shall learn 
higher secrets of your nature, which gods will bend and 
aid you to corninuniiiato 
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6* If, A\'Tth a high trust, Ae.caii thus suj)mit himself to 

the supreme soul, he wilt, find* tliat ample returtis are 
* poiA*ecl into his ijosony out of what seemyd liours of 
obstruction and loss.'!^ Let him not grieve too much ou 
accoilnt of unfit associiAcs. When he sees how rnucli 
thought licyowes to the disagreeable antagonism of 
•various poisons who pass and cross Inm, he can easily 
tliiiik thu.t, in a society of perfect sympathy, no word, 
no rfet, no record, would be. will learn, that it is 
not much matter Avhat he roads, what he does. Be a 
scholar, and he shall have the scholar’s part of every- 
tliing. As, ill tlie counting-room, the merchant care*/" 
httle whetluT the cargo be hidcj^or barilla; the trans^^ 
a(;tion, a letter of credit or a transfer of stocks; be it 
what it may, liis corninission comes gently out of it; so 
you shall get your lesson out of tjie liou/ and the object,* 
whether it bo a concentrated or a wasteful employment 
even in reading a dull book, or working off a stint of 
mechanical day labour, which your necessities or the 
necessities of others impose. 

(jentlemen, I have ventured to offer you these ebn- 
sideratioiis upon thp scholar’s place, and Iiope,Mjecause 
I thought, tJiat, standing, as many of you now do, on 
the threshold of this College, gut and ready to go and 
assume tasks, public and ])iivate, in y^^ur country, you 
w^ould not bo sorry to be admonished ol* those primary 
duties of the intellect, whereof you will seldom hear from 
tlie lips of your new companions. You will hear every 
day the maxims of a low prudence. You will hear, that 
the first duty is to get land and money, place and name. 

What is this T/utli you seek ? What is this Beauty?” 
men will ask, with derision. If, ncveithelcss, God have 
called any of you to explore triftlf and beauty, be bold, 
be film, be true. When you shall say, “ As others do, 
so will I. I renounce, 1 ant^^orry for it, my early visions; 

I must eat the good of the land, and let learning ami ro- 
mantic ?xpei?tations go, until a more convenient season 
— tlicn dids Wie man in you ; then once more perish the 
juds of and poetry and sciej^e, as they nave died 
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already in a thousand thousaft/i men. Tho of iLr.t 
choice is tho crisis of ytmr history ; and see that you 
hold yourself fast by the intel*f.ct. "Feel that it is^this 
domineering temper of the sensvil world, that creates 
the extreme need of the priestrj of science ; and that it 
is the office and right of the intellect to make and not to 
take its estimate. Bend to the persuasion\ hich is flow- 
ing to you from every object in Nature, to be/'ts tongue 
to the heart of man, and to show the bcsotVfcd world how 
passing fair is wisdom.* Forewarned that the vr)ice of the 
times and the country is an excessive pretension, let us 
liseek the shade, and find wisdom in neglect. Be content 
,with a little light, so it be your own. Explore, and 
explore, and^-explore. Be neither chided nor flattered 
out of your position of perpetual inquiry. Neither 
dogmatise yourself, nor accept another’s dogmatism. 
\Vliy should you renounce your right to traverse the 
»8tar-lit deserts of truth, for the premature comforts of an 
acre, liouse, and barn? Truth also has iis roof, and 
bed, and board. Make yourself necessary to the world, 
and mankind will give you bread, and if not store of it, 
yet .siiCii as shall not' take away your pioperty in all 
men’s possessions, in all men’s affections, in art, in na- 
ture, and in hope. 

You ’will not fear, that I am enjoining too stern an 
asceticism. Ask not, Of what use is a scholarship' that 
systematically retreats ? or, Who is tho better fur the 
philosopher who conceals his accomplishments, and 
hides his thoughts from the waiting world Hides liis 
thoughts! Hide the sun and moon. Thought is all 
light', and publishes itself to the universe. It will speak, 
though you ^^e^e dumb, by its own miraculous organ. 
It will flow oui of ycJiU'" actions, your manners, and your 
fecti. It will bring you friendships. It will impledge 
you to truth bv the love and expectation of generous 
niipds. By vhuie of the l^ws of that Nature, which is 
Oj^C and perfect, it shall yield every sincere gotfd that is' 
m the soul, to the scholar beloved of eart^ and heaven. 
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AK ORATION DLLtVERED BEFOR:* THE SOCIETY OP THE 
ADELnil, IN AVATEIIVILLE COLLEGE, INF MAINE, 

August 11 . 1841 . • 


Gentlemen, 

Let us exchange congratulations^ on the enjoyments and* 
the promises of this day, and this hour. A hterary an- 
niversary is a celebration of the intellert, and so tho 
* inlet of a great force into the assembly of the learned, 
and through them into the woild. The land we live in 
has no interest so dear, if* it knew'its want, as the*fit 
consecration of days of reason ‘add ihouglit. WJiere 
there is no vision, tfic people perish, 'Hie scholars are 
the jwiests of that thought whicJi establisJies the foun- 
dations of the. earth. No matter what is their* special 
work or profession, they stand forjrjie S})iritiial interest 
of the world, and it is a common calamity if they neglect 
tlieir post in a country where the malerial interest is so 
pi edoin inant as it is m America. We liear something 
too much of the results of machinery, commerce, and 
the useful arts. We are a puny and a fickle 'folk. 
Avarice, hesitation, and following, are our diseases. 
Tlie ra[>id wealth which hundrecA in the community 
acquire in trade, or by the incessant expansions of our 
population and arts, encha^its the eyes of all tiie rest ; 
the luck of one is the hope bf thousands, and the prox- 
•iinily of^hc;, bribe acts like, the neighbourhood of a 
gold nunc tt) fnipoverish the farm, the school, the church, 
tiu' lion strand the very body and (i^ature of man. 
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^ I do ?iOt wish to look withniour aspect at Ul/indHS- 
trious manufacturing viHagc,*6r the mart of commerce. 

1 love tlie music of the water^wheek; I value the vrail-^ 
■way; I fool the pride which thiiNaght of a ship hispiivs; 
I look on trade and every mcLtonical craft as cdu^dtioii 
also. But let me discriminate what is precious herein. 
There is in each of tliese works one act of k.vcntion, one 
inteilectual.step, or short series of steps takei^; tliat act 
or step is the spiritual adi: all the rest is iiaero repetition 
of the same a rhousahd times. And i will not be de- 
ceived into admirin'^ the routine of liaiulicrafls and 
^mechanics, how splendid soever the result, any more 
^hJiu I admire the routine of the scholars or clerical class^ 
That splond^l results ensue iiom the labours of stupid 
men, is flib finit of higher laws than tlicir will, and the 
routine is not to be praised for it. I would not have 
the labourer sacriheed to the splendid result — I would 
Inol huNc the labourer saciiHcerl to my convenience and 
pvide, noi to that of a great class of such as me. Let 
there be worse cotton and better men. The weaver 
slfuuld not be bereaved obthat nobility which ooinos 
from tVe supenoriti to Iiis work, and the knowledge 
tliat the product or the skill is a iilomentary end of no 
value, except so far as it embodies his spiritual preroga- 
tives. ‘ If 1 sec nothing to admire in the unit, shall I 
admire a nnli/on unjiU'' Men stand in awe of the city, 
but do not honour any individual citizen ; and are con- 
tinually yielding to tins dnzyling result of numbers, that . 
which they wcjuld never yield to the solitary example of 
any one. 

Whilst, therefore, the multitude of men live to de- 
grade each ilher, and give currency to desporidiug 
doctrines* the .a:lioh.»r must be a biinger of hope, and 
must reinforce man against himself. 1 sometimes be- 
lieve that our literary anuiyersaries will presently assume 
a greater impouaiicc, as the eyes of men open to their 
capabilities. Here, a new set of distinctiorj,^, a new* 
order of ideas, prevail. Here, we set a#b«5uri<l to the 
rjesgectability of w-^ialth, and a bound to the pretensions 
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of fiwi lawrtind the cjiurcli. ' The^bigot mu:^t cease to be 
a* bigot to-day. Into our cliarmed circle, power caifnot 
cuter; ,aiid the sturdiest dej^rider of existing ingjtitutions 
feels the ti^rrhic inflamn'hdjility of this air, which con- 
denses lieat in every cornor, that may restore to the 
elements the fabrics of ages. Nothing solid is secure ; 
everything tiitt’ and rocks. Even the scholar is not 
safe; he tog is searched and revised. Is his- learning 
dead? Is he^living in his memory^? The power of mind 
is not mortification, but life. liiij come forth, thou 
curious child ! hither, thou loving, all-hoping poet I 
hither, thou tender, doubting heart, who hast not yet 
found any place in the world's market fit for thee; any 
wares which thou couldst buy or sell — so hiige is thy 
love and ambition — thhie and not theirs is tlie hour. 
Smooth thy brow, and hope and love on,^for the kind 
heaven justifies thee, and the whole world feels that 
thou only art in the right. 

•We ought to celebrate this hour by expressions of 
manly joy. Not thanks, not prayer seem quite tlie 
liighest or truest name for our cominunicatiou with the 
infinite, — but glad and conspiring rdc^ption : reception 
that becomes giving in 'its turn, as the receiver is only 
the All-Qivcr in part and in infancy. I cannot — nor 
can any man— speak precisely of things so sublime/ but 
it seems* to me, the wit of man, his strpngthj his grace, 
his tendency, his art, is. the grace and the presence of 
Ijpd. It is beyond explanation. When all is said and 
done, the rapt saint is found the only logician. Not 
exhortation, not argument, becomes our lips, but poeans 
of joy and praise. 13 ut not of adulation : we are too 
nearly related in the deep of the mind to that we honour. 
It is God in us whieli checks the huj^uage of petition 
by a grander tliought. In the bottom of the lieart, it 
'IS said, “ I am, and by me, O .child! this fair body and 
world of thine stands and grow'S. I am ; all things are 
mige : and 'gjl mine are thine.” 

The festivai|of the intellect, and the return to its 
source, cast jp/ strong light ou the always interesting 
' 11 
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topics of Mjin and N^tiirw^' We are farciblt 'teniiuded 
of the old want, Tlstere ik no man; there h^li nev6r 
been. ,The Intellect still tliav a man inay l^e born, 
Tlic flame of life flickers feeW in human breasts. We 
demand of men a richness «aii(l universality we do not 
find. Great men do not content us. It is their soli- 
tude, not their force, that makes th^m conspicuous. 
There is» somewhat indigent and tedious about them. 
They are poorly tied to one thought, wif they are pro- 
phets, they are egotists; if polite and various, tliey arc 
shallow. How tardily men arrive at any tliought! how 
tardily they ]iassf from it to another thought ! The crystal 
sphere of thought is as coiicentrical as tlie geological 
structure^of the globe. As all onr soils and rocks lie in 
strata, concentric strata, so do all men’s thinkings run 
laterally, never vertically. Here comes by a great in- 
quisitor with auger and plumb-line, and will bore an 
Artesian well tlirough all our conventions and theories, 
and picrcc to the core of things. But as soon as ho 
probes one crust, behold gimlet, plumb-line, and phi- 
losopher, all t'akc a lateral direction, in spite of all 
resi^ance, as if 'sdrne strong wind took everything oil' 
its feet, and if you come month'after nionih to see what 
progress our reformer has made, not an iiu^Ji lias he 
pierced ; you still find liini with new words in the old 
place, floating ujiout in new parts of the sarno/ old vein 
or crust. The new book says- ‘‘ I will give you the kev 
to Nature,” and we expect to go like a thundcrbolk 
the centre. But the thunder is a surface phenomenon, 
makes a skin-deep cut, and so does the sage. The 
wedge turns out to be a rocket. Thus a rnaii lasts hut 
a very htde w^liilc, for his mononiania becomes insup- 
portahly icdious'^in a few months. It is so with every 
book and person : and yet — and yet — we do not take 
up a new book, or meet a new man, without a piilsc^ 
expectation. And this discontent with the poor 
pinched result, this invincible hope a more ade- 
quate interpreter, is the sure prediction tuf his advent. 

In the absenee of man we turn to natiu<;, which stands 
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iioxov ■ lfi#thc divine order, intellect is priiyary; nature, 
st;condary: it is the memorj- of Ae mind. That whicli 
existed in intellect # pure law, has njw taken 
bod'’ as Nature. It evdfsted already in the mind in 
solutio^i now, it has bee n^pre6i pita ted, and the bright 
sediment is the world. We can never be quite strangers 
or. inferiors in nature. We are parties to its existence; 
it is flesh o^our flesh, and bone of our bone.. But we 
no longer hold by the hand : (ve have lost our inifa- 
ciilous power: our arm is no more a? strong as the frost ; 
nor our will equivalent to gravity and tlie elective attrac- 
tions. Yet we can use Nature as a coimmieiit siandaid, 
and the meter of our rise and fall. It lias this advan- 
tage as a Avitness — it will not lie, it cannot be debaiiclK'd. 
When man curaos. Nature still te.^Uiies to tfiith and 
love. We may, tlierelbie, safely .study, the nniid in 
Ndtiiro, because we cannot .steadily ga/c on it in mind; 
as we explore the face of the sun in a pool, wJieu our 
eyes cannot brook, his direct splendours. 

it seems to me, therefore, that it were .some suitable 
pman, if we should piously celebrate This lionr by ex-* 
plonrig the iVIktiiod of Natuiik, ']*et us see as 

nearly as we can, and try liow fur it is tninsferuble to 
the lite^sary life. Every earnest glance wo give to the 
realities around us, with intent to learn, proceeds* from 
a holy* impulse, and is really songs ^>f pi lisc. What 
diHereiice can it make wlicther it take the shape of ex- 
hortation, or of passionate exclamation, or of scientific 
st'jtemcnt? These are forms merely. Through them wc 
express, at last, the fact, that God has done thus or thus. 

fn treating a subject so large, in which Ave must 
necessarily appeal fu the intuition, and aim inncli more 
to suggest, than to describe, I krftj.\f it is not easy to 
speak witli the precision attainable on topics of Jess 
.scope, I have no taste for. partial statements: they 
disgust me also. I do not wi.di in attempting to paint 
aiiiian, to d^^epbe an air-fed, uniinpassioned, impossible 
ghost. and cars are revolted by any neglect 

of the physiciil facts, the limitations oi* man. And yet 
II 2 
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one who conceives the frup<>rdef of ^j'ature, ai. cl beho'lcls 
theVisible as proceeding frdhi the invisible, cannot state 
his tho;v»'ht, without seenaif^i.'* to ihose who study tl\e 
physical laws, to do them sortfcj injustice. There is an 
intrinsic defect in tlie orgjso. Language overstates. 
Statements of the infinite are usually felt to be unjust to 
the finite, and blasphemous. Empedocles imdoubtecHy 
spoke a truth of thought, when he said, am God;" 
but the moment it was out of his moifUi, it became a 
lie to the ear; and' the world revenged itself for the 
seeming -arrogance, by the good story about his shoe. 
How can I hope •for better hap in my attempts to eriuii- 
ciate spiritual facts ? Thus only ; as far as I share the 
influx of truth, so fir shall I be felt by every true per- 
son to shy wliat is just. 

The method of Nature: who could ever analyse it? 
Tliat rusliing stream will not stop to be observed. AVe 
can never surprise Nature in a corner; never find tlie 
end of a thread; never tell where to set the first stone. 
The bird hastes to lay her egg : the egg hastens to be a 
bird. The wlicJleness we admire in the order of the 
world', is the resuH bf infinite distribution. Its smootlj- 
ness is tlie smoothness of the pitcli of the cataract, lls 
permanence is a perpetual inchoation. Every natural 
fact is an emanation, and that from which it emanates is 
an emanation als(r> ; and from every emanation i:i a new 
emanation. If anything could- stand still, it would be 
crushed and dissipated by the torrent it resisted, and 
it were a mind, would be crazed; as insane persons arc 
those who hold fast to one thought, and do not flow 
with the course of Nature, Not the cause, but an ever 
novel effect, Nature descends always from above. It is 
unbroken obediertce; The beauty of these fair objects 
is imported into them from a metaphysical and eternal 
spring, all animal and vegetable forms, the physio- ' 
legist that no 'chemistry, no mechanics, caiv, 

accpdnPfor the facts, but a mysterious .pn^ciple of life 
be assumed, whicli not only inhabw the organ, 
,b^|^iakcs the dgan, ' 
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• tljo.w 'S^ent, how spacio^iSj what room for all, yet 
\Vithout place to ins^t an a8om,-f-in gracetiil succession 
ijj eqi^l fulness, in JoalanQ^ld beauty, the dance of the 
hours goes forward stilL^ Like an odour of incense, like 
a strain .of music, like a sl%ep, it is inexact and, bound- 
less. ft will not be dissected, nor unravelled, nor shown, 
^way, profane philosopher! seekest thou in Nature the 
cause ? This refers to that, and that to the jiiext, and 
the next to the 4hird, and every tiling refers. Thou must 
ask iu another mood, lliou must fe^l it and love it, thou 
must behold it in a spirit as grand as that by which it 
exists, ere thou canst know the law. Known it will not 
be, but gladly beloved and enjoyed. 

'file simiiltaneons life throughout the whole body, the 
equal serving of innumerable ends without the least 
emphasis or preference to any, but the steady degrada- 
tion of each to the success of all, allo\vs the understanding 
no place to work. Nature can only be conceived as 
existing to a universal and not to a particular end, to a, 
universe of ends, and not to one,— a woik of ecstasy ^ 
to be represented by a circular movement, as intentior^ 
might be sigiiilied by a straight line l>f dcBnite l«ngth. 
Kach effect strengthens every other. 1’lierc is no revolt 
in all the^kingdoms from the commonweal : no detachment 
of an individual. Hence the catholic character -iVhich 
makes ijvery leaf an exponent of the ^voiid.* When we 
behold the landscape in .a poetic spirit, ^\e do not reckon 
individuals. Nature knows neither palm nor oak, but 
only vegetable life, which sprouts into forests, and 
festoons the globe with a garland of grass and vines. 

That no single end may be selected and Nathre 
judged thereby, apl)car3 from this, that if man himself 
be considered as the end, and it be^assumed that the 
final cause of the world is to make holy or wise or 
beautiful men, we see that it hqs not succeeded. Read 
^alternately in natural and in civil history, a treatise of 
af^ronorny, for example, Avith a volume of French 
Mhnolres servir. When tve have spent our wonder 
in computing this Avasteful hospitality with which boon 
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Nature turns, olF new firmaments withoiU eiif? into lier 
wide common, as fastis thfi madrepores make coral,— ^ 
suns and^plaiiets hospitable V> soute, — and then sJiorton 
the siglit to look into this conVi of Louis Quatorze, and 
see the game tliat is playe<i*iherc, — duke and n^iarshal, 
abbe and madame,— a gambling-table where each is 
laying traps for tlie other, where the end is ever by some 
lie or fetch to outwit your rival and ruin hym with tliis 
solemn fop in wig and ‘stars — the king;»'oiie can hardly 
help asking if this planet is a fair specimen of the so 
generous astronomy, and if so, whether the experiment 
have not failed, and whether it be (piite worth while to 
make more, and glut the innocent space with so poor an 
article. 

I think we feel not much otherwise, if, instead of be- 
holding foohsh nations, we take the great and wise men, 
the eminent souls, and narrowly inspect their biography. 
None of them seen by himself, and his pcrloimance 
compared with his promise or idea, will justify the cost 
of that enormons apparatus of means by which this 
Spotted and defeated person was at la^t procured. 

To 'questions of this sort, Nature replies, “1 grow, 
I grow.” /Ill is nascent, inlanf. WJien we are dizzied 
with the arithmetic of the- savant toiling to compute the 
length of her line, the return of her curve, we are steadied 
by the perception that a great deal is doing; i hat all 
seems just begun ; remote aims arc m active accomplish- 
ment. We can point nowhere to anything final; bu*;V 
tendency appears on nil hands : planet, system, con- 
stellation, rotal Nature is growing like a field of maize 
in ^luly; b becoming somewhat else; is in rapid meta- 
morphosis. Tlie embryo does not' more strive to be 
man than vimder huir of light we call a nebula tends to 
1)0 a ring, a comet, a globe, and parent of new stars. 
Why not, then,, tlie.^e messieurs of Versailles 

for tabourets and ribbons, for a season,., 
without prejudice to their faculty to .rm?. on better 
errands by and by ? ff 

But Nature seems further to reply, Lliave ventured 
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so*^eaL ^ stake as my Succgss, in no single creature. I 
Iiave not yet arrived at any^end.** The gafdener aims to 
]V'od\me a fine peack or p^l*, but my aim is the health 
of the vvhple tree, — rooUstem, leaf, flower, aiftl seed, — 
and by no means the pamj^ring of a monstrous pericarp 
at the expense of all the other functions.*' 

, fn short, the spirit and peculiarity of that impression 
Nature makes on us is this, that it does not exist to 
any one o? to«any number of particular ends, but to 
numberless and endless benefit; that there is in it no pri- 
vate will, no tebel leaf or limb; but the whole is oppressed 
by one suporincumbent tendency, obeys that redundancy 
or excess of life which in conscious beings we cull ecstasy. 

With this conception of the genius or method of 
Nature, lot us go back to man. It is true he pretends 
to give account of himself to himself; but, at the last, 
wliat lias ho to recite but the fact that thhre is a iJfe not 
to bo (h-soribed or known otherwise than by possession^ 
What account can he give of his essence, more than so 
it was to be/^ The royal reason, the Grace of God, 
sooins ^he only description of our multiform but ev^r 
identical fact. There is virtue, thero is genius, JLherc is 
success, or there is rfot. There is the inooming or the 
rccediiig of God : that is all we can affirm ; and we can 
show neither how nor why. Self-accusation, remorse, 
and the didactic morals of self-denial aiulftrife with sin, 
is a view \\e are const, lanied by our constitution to take 
of tlie fact seen from the platform of action : but seen 
fiom the pldlform of intellection, there is nothing for u.i 
but j)iais(‘ and wonder. 

The fact of facts is the termination of the w orld in a 
man. This appoftrs to be tlie last victory of intelligence. 
The universal does not attract until housed in an 
individual. AVlio heeds the waste abyss of possibility 
The ocean is everywhere l]R\same, but it has no character 
until seen with ihe shore or the ship. Wlio would value 
iuny numkjer of miles of Atlantic brine bounded by lines 
of latitude\iul longitude ? Confine it by granite rocks, 
let It wash ^shoie where wise men dwell, and it is filled 
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expression; and the ppint of greatest ijf,terest is' 
where the land and watiSr riiojt. So must we admire in* 
man, the form of the formlesL the concentration v,f‘ th^, 
vast, tlie House of reason, the et^ve of memory. , Sec the 
play of thoughts I what nimye gigantic creatures are 
these ! wliat sauriaos, what palaiotheria sliall be named 
with these agile movers ? The great Pan of old, wlip 
was clotlied in a leopard skin to signify the beautiful 
variety of things, and tli^ firmament, liis coat ^of stars,— 
w^as but the representative of thee, O ricli and various 
Man! thou palace of sight and sound, carrying in thy 
senses the morning and the night and the unfathomable 
galaxy; in thy brain, the geometry of the city of God ; 

' in thy heart, the bower of love and the realms of right 
and wrong. An individual man is u fruit which it cost 
all the foregoing ages to fornvand ripen, lie is strong, 
not to do, but to live not in his arms, but in his heart; 
'not as an agent, but as a fact,. The history of the 
genesis, or the old mythology, repeats itself in the ex- 
perience of every child.. He too is a demon or god 
thrown into a particular chaos, where he strives^ever to 
lead tilings from disorder into order. Eaeli individual 
soul is such, ill virtue of its being' a power to translate 
the world into some particular language of its ojvn ; if 
not into a picture, a statue, or a dance, — why, then, 
into a trade, ^n art, a science, a mode of living, con- 
versation, a character, an infiuence. You admire pictures ; 
but it is as impossible lor you to paint a right picture, .r 
as for grass to bear apples. But when the genius comes, 
it makes fingers : it is pliancy, and the power of traus- 
ferriRg the i* flair in the street into oils and colours. 
Raphael must be born, and Salvator must be born. 

Theie is n" attrv.cUveness like that of a new man. 
The sleepy nations are occupied with their political 
routine. Enplane}, France,, and America read Parlia- 
mentary \yhich no high genius now enlivens ; 

and njibody will read them who trusts liis^own eye i 
only ,^^'y who are deceived by the popular / jpetition of 
dis)iip^uishcd names. But whoa Napoleolci unrols liis 
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miip, tVi is cornm'andid by original nowcr. Wlicn 
Cliatham leads the debate?, me^^may well listen, because 
theyminst listen. •A miir^ a personal ascendancy, is the 
only groat phenomenon. When Nature hasVork to be 
done, -she creates a genks to do it. Follow the great 
.man, and you shall sec what the world has at heart iii 
iliese ages. Tliere is no omen like that. 

But what strikes us in the fine genius that which 
belongs of riglit to every one, *Let us speak plainly and 
with no false liumility. Tlie liuhftlity which is the orna- 
ment of man in the presence of the ideal good and fair, 
is not to cloud liis perception of that<)nergy which lie is, 
A man should know himself for a necessary actor. A 
link w^as wanting between two craving parts of Nature,' 
and he was hurled into being ns the bridge over that 
yawning need, the mediator betwixt two else uninar-* 
iKigeable facts. His two parents helcf each of one of 
the wants, and the union of foreign constitutions in IiiiA, 
'enables him to do gladly and gracefully what the assem- 
bled human race could not nave sufficed to do. He 
knows his own materials ; every wliem he applies himself 
to Ins work ; he cannot read, he cAnnot think, liiD cannot 
look, but he unibis the hitlierto separated strands into a 
perfect: cold. Wlnit are the thoughts we utter but the 
reason of our incarnation? To utter these thoughts we 
took* flesh, missionaries of the ev^rlastiJig word which 
will be spoken. Should not a man be sacred to himself 
and to men ? Is it for him to account himself cheap 
and superfluous, or to linger by the way-side for oppor- 
tunities? Did he not come into being becan^c sonie- 
tliing must be done wliicli be and no otlier is and tlocs ? 
If only he sees, tlie world will be visible enougli. He 
need not study where to stand*, Aor to put things in 
favourable lights ; in him is the light, — from him all 
things are to their centre iiluminated. Wliat patron shall 
he ask for employment and reward? Hereto was he 
•born, to df‘hvcr the thought of his heart from the universe 
to the univVsc, to do an office which Nature could not 
for ir lie be discharged from rendering, and then 
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immcrge again into holy sili»ncc‘and cternity^bbut oi 
which “as a man he arose*.’’ Gbd is rich, and many more 
men than one he harbours iiib his bosom, biding their 
time and the needs and the beauty of all. Is not this 
the theory of every man's geniws or faculty ? Why then 
goest thou, as some Boswell or listening worshipper, to 
this saint or to that? That is the only -majesty. 
Here art thuu with wdiorn so long the universe travelled 
in labour ; darest thou think meanly of <hylelf whom 
the stalwart Fate brought forth to unite his ragged sides, 
to shoot the gulf, — to reconcile the irreconcilable ? 

Whilst a necessity so great caused the man to exist, 
his health and erectness consist in the fidelity with which 
'he transmits influences from the vast and universal to 
the point on which his genius can act. The ends are 
momentary; tlmy are vents or the current of inward 
life which increases as 'it is spent. A man’s wisdom is 
tto know that all ends arc momentary, tliat the best end 
m\ist instantly be superseded by a better. But there is 
a mischievous tendency in liim to transfer his thouglit 
frCJm the life to lhc*entls, to fjuit Ins ogciu'-y, and rest in 
liis acts*: tlic tool runs away with the workman, the 
human with tlic divine. I conceive a man as always 
spoken to from behind, and unable to turn his Iicetd and 
see the*?5peuker. (n all the millions who have heard the 
voice, none ex^tr saxy the face. As children in their play 
run behind each other, and seize, one by the ears and 
make him walk before them, so is tlie spirit onr unseen 
pilot. That xvell-known voice speaks in all language's, 
governs all nu n, and none ever caught a jrhmpse of its 
form.^ If the man xvill exactly obey it, it will adopt him, 
so that he shall not any longer separate it from hirnsclf 
in his thought ; he slndl seem to be it — lie shall be it. 
If he i’sten with insatiable ears, richer and greater wisdom 
is liim, the sound swells to a rayisinng inu'^ic, he 

is bor^', axvay a a with a flood, he becomes careless of 
his and of liis house, he is the fool pfjjdeas, and 
lead^;a heavenly life. But if his eye is set o/-? the tilings 
to be done, and nut on the truth "hat is stili taught, and 
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lof tne^sake^of which the ^hni^s are to be done, then the 
voice grows feint* and aj lastNs but a Jiumming* in his 
. cars< His b^ith ^ud giSatness consist in bis being the 
channel through which heaven flows to earth; in short, 
in fulness in which m ecstatical state takes place in 
him. It is pitilul to be an artist, when, by forbearing 
.to be artists, we might be vessels tilled w^ith the Divine 
overflowings, enriched by the circulations of.omniscience 
and omniproii^nce. Are there ifot moments in the history 
of heaven when the human raceVas not counted by in- 
dividuals, but was only the influenced, was God in distri- 
bution, God rushing into multiform benefit? It is sublime 
to receive, sublime to love ; but this lust of imparting 
as from 2is , — this desire to be loved, the wish to bo re- 
cognized as individuals, is finite — comes of a Ibwer strain. 

Shall I say, then, that, as far as we can trace the na-* 
tural history of the soul, its healtlt consists in the fulness 
of its rece})Tion, — call it piety, call it veneration, — in tlTo 
fact that enthusiasm is organised therein. What is l^est 
in any work of art, but that part w’hicli the w^ork itself 
seems to require and do ; that winch the man canftot 
do again ; that which flows from* the hour and the. oc- 
casion, like the eloquence of men in a tumultuous debate ? 
It w'a^ alw’ays the theory of literature, tliat the word of 
a poet was autlioritative and flnal. fie was Aipposed 
to b(« the mouth of a Divine wisdon^. rather envied 

his 'eircumsiances than his talent. We loo could have 
gladly prophesied stamling m that place. We so quote 
our Sci'i[>tures ; and the Greeks so quoted Homer, 
Theogiiis, Piudai^and the rest. If the theory has re- 
ceded out of modern criticism, it is because we lia\e not 
had poet.s. Wl’iencvcr they appear, they will redeem 
tht'ir own credit. • ^ 

This ecstatical state seems to cause a regard to tlie 
whole, and not to the parts*; to die cause, and not to 
the ends; to the tendency, ’and not to the act. It re- 
spects gcyiius, and not talent ; hope, and not possession ; 
the antici^ion of all things by the intellect, and not the 
history itscm; art, and not wmrks of art; poetry, and 
not experiment; virtue, and not duties. 
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There is no pffice or function of man but isvrightly 
discharged by this divintj mel|iod, and nothing that is 
not noxiou^ to him if detachea from •'its universal ¥cla- 
tions. Is it his work in the world to study Nature, or 
the laws of the world ? Let kirn beware of proposing 
to himself any end. Is it for use? Nature is debased, 
as if one looking at the ocean can remember only the 
rice of fish. Or is it for pleasure? he is ^mocked : 
ihere is a certain infatuatihg air in woods arfd mountains, 
which draws on the idler to want and misery. Tliere 
is something social and intrusive in the nature of all 
things; they seek to penetrate and overpower each the 
nature of every other creature, and itself alone in all 
Vnodes and throughout space and spirit to prevail and 
possess. Every star in heaven is discontented and in- 
‘"satiable. Gravitation and chemistry cannot content 
them. Ever they woo' and court the eye of every be- 
holder. Every man who comes into the world they seek 
to .fascinate and possess, to pass into his mind ; for they 
desire to republish themselves, in a more delicate world 
than that they occupy. It is not onougli that they arc 
Jove, Mars, Orion, and the North Star, in tlie gravitat- 
ing* firmament ; they would have such poets as Newton, 
Ilerschel, and Laplace, that they may re-exist and re- 
appear ni the fjncT*world of rational souls, and fill that 
realm with the^r fam/\ So is it with all immaterial ob- 
jects. These beautiful basilisks set their brute glorious 
eyes on the eye of every child ; and, if they can, cause 
their nature to pass through his wondering eyes into 
him ; and so all things are mixed. # 

Therefore man must be on his guard against this cup 
of enchantments, and must look at nature with a super-^ 
natural eye. Ly pi^^y* alone — by conversing with tlie 
cause of Nature — is he safe and commands it. And 
because ag^knoAvledge is assimilation to the object of 
knowleJj^g as the power or •genius of Nature is ecstatic, 
so must its science or the description of it be. /Ihe poet . 
must .be a rhajisodist : his inspiration a so|^ of bright 
casii^ity : his will in it only the surrender oV will to the 
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*Unive^al Power^ which nvill not be seen face to face, 
but must be received ancjsymf^athetically known? It is 
renmrkable that vfe hav/ out of tlie deeps ol’ antiquity, 
in the oracles ascribed to the half-fabulous Zoroaster, a 
statement of this fact, v»hich every lover and seeker of 
truth will recognise. It is not proper/' said Zoroaster, 
.“to understand the Intelligence with vehemence, but if 
you incline your mind, you will apprehend, it : not too 
earnestly, but bringing a pure^'S^niL inquiring eye. You 
will not understand it as when unaeratandiug some par- 
ticular thing, but with the tlower of the mind. Tilings 
divine are not attainable by mortals who understand 
sensual things, but only the light-armed arrive at the 
summit." * 

^\nd because ecstasy is the law and cause? of Nature, 
therefore you cannot interpret it in too high and deep a* 
sense. Nature represents the bek meaning of the wisest 
man. Does the sunset landscape seem to you the pala<?o 
of Friendshipj-^thosc purple skies and lovely waters the 
ampliitheatre dressed and.garnished only for the excliange 
of thought and love of the purest* souls? It is that. 
All the other meanings whicli bilse men havc*put on it 
are conjectural and’ false. You cannot bathe twice in 
the s;jme river, said Heraclitus ; and I add, a man never 
sees the same object twice : witli his own enlargement 
the object acquires nc^v aspects. ^ * 

Does not the same law hold for virtue ? It is vitiated 
by too much will. lie who aims at progress, should 
aim at an infinite, not at a special benefit.' The reforms 
wdiosc fame iioav fills the laud witli Temperance, Anti- 
Slavery, Non- Resistance, No Governineut, Equ9.l La- 
4>our ; fair ami generous as each appears, are poor bitter 
things when prosecuted for thewif^dves as an end. 'fo 
every reform, in proportion to its energy, early disgusts 
are incident ; so that the disciple is surprised at the very 
liour of his first triumphs, with chagrins, and sickness, 
and a gc^neral distrust ; so that he shuns his associates, 
hates the ''‘enterprise which lately seemed so lair, and 
meditates it) cast himself into the arms of that society 
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and manner of life which he h^d newdy abandon^*a witJi ' 
so mueh pride and hope, that' he attached tlic 

value of virtue to some particiilkr practices, as the dea^ial 
of certiiin appetites in certain specified indulgences, and, 
afterward, allowing the soul to depart,, found himself 
still as wicked and as far from happiness in that absti- 
nence, as he had been in the abuse ? But the soul can 
be appeased^ not by a deed, but by a tendency. It is 
in a hope that she fe^ her wings. You fthair love rec- 
titude, and not the disuse of money or the avoidance of 
trade: an unimpeded mind, and not a monkish diet; 
sympathy and usefulness, and not hoeing or coopering. 
Tell me not how great your project is, or how ])ure, — 
the civil liberation of the world, its conversion into a 
Christian church, the establishment of public education, 
'cleaner diet, a new division of labour and of land, law^s 
of love for laws of ploperty; — I say to you plainly, 
.tiiere is no end to which your practical faculty cim aim, 
so sacred or so largo, that, if pursued for itself, will not 
at last become carrion and an olFcnce to the nostril. 
Tke imaginative faculty of the soul must be fed vvitli 
objects immense and CLcrnal. Your end should be one 
inapprehensible to the senses ; then w^ill it bo a god 
always appruaclicd, — never touched ; always giving 
health. ‘ A man adorns himself with jiiaycr and love as 
an aim adorns i,in action. What is strong but goodness, 
and what is energetic but the presence of a brave man ? 
The doctrine in vegetable physiology of the presence, or 
the general influence of any substance over and above 
its chemical influence, as of an alkali or a living plant, 
is mote predic ibleof man. Ypu need not speak to me, 

1 need not g ) where you are, that ^ou should exerl 
magnetism on me. d3G you only whole and sufficient, 
and I shall feci you in every part of my life and fortune, 
and I can "as easily dodge, the gravitation of the globe 
as esoape your influence. - 

B^tThcre arc other examples of this total anej supremo, 
influeacc, besides Nature and the conscience.' From 
the poisonous tree, the world,*' s"ty the BraKiniris, two 
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* sf«5cie^f fruit are produoed, sweet as the whalers of li/e : 
Love, or the society ofJbeaif>iful souls; and Voetry, 

< whose taste is like %be iminbrtal juice of Vishnu/' What 
is Love, and why is it the chief j^ood, but because it is 
an oyerpoworin^ enthusimsin ? Never self-possessed or 
prudent, it is all abandonment. Is it not a certain ad- 
.mirablc wisdom, preferable to all other advantages, and 
wlicrcof all others are only secondaries and jndemnities, 
because t*iiis that in whfeh t4io individual is no longer 
liis own i'oolish master, but inliJdAes an odorous and ce- 
lestial air ; is wrapt round witli awe of the object, blend- 
ing for the time that object with thc*real and only good, 
and consults every omen in Nature with trenuiloiis in- 
terest. When w'e speak truly, — is not he only unhappy* 
who is not in love? his fancied freedom and* self-rule — 
i^ it nut so mucli dcatli ? He wlio is in lo\e is wise, and*“ 
is becoming wiser ; seeth newly Svery time lie looks at 
the object beloved, drawing from it, with Ins eyes anTJ, 
•his mind, those virtues which it possesses. Therefore, 
if the object bo not itself a living and expanding soul, 
lie presently exhausts it. But the love remains in his 
mind, and the wisdom it broughe him ; and it* craves a 
new and higher object. .Ami the reason why all men 
lionoip' lov(', is because it looks up and not down; aspires 
and not dc'^pairs. • 

Ai/d A\}iat is OL'iiius but finer love, a l^v’c impersonal, 
a love of the flower and {>erfoction oi things, and a d(?sire 
to draw a new picture' or copy of the Svnnc ? It looks 
to the cause and life : it proceeds from wrthin outward, 
whilst Talent goes from without inward. Talent finds 
Its models, and methods, and ends in society, exists for 
exhibition, and goes to the soul only for power to work, 
(icnius is its own end, and dra\« its means, and the 
style of its architecture, from wnthin, going aoroad only 
for audience and spcctator„as we adapt our voice and 
phrase to the distance and character of the ear we speak 
*to. AlUyour learning of all literatures would never 
enable yoh to anticipate one of itb thoughts or expres- 
sions, and yl^t each is natural and familiar as household 
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words. Here ,f\bout us coil§ i^r ever the aneient*^nigma, , 

so old and so unutterable. Hehold ! there is the gun, 
and the ra,in, and the rocks : the ol(f^sun,tIie old st^oncs.* 
How easy were it to describe all this fitly : yet -no word 
can pass. Nature is a mute' and man, her articulate 
speaking brother, lo ! lie also is a mute. Yet when 
Genius arrives, its speech is like a river, it has no strain* 
ing to describe, more than there is straining in Nature 
to exist. When thought is best, there most of it. 
Genius sheds wisdorrf like perfume, and advertises us 
that it flows out of a deeper source than the foregoing 
silence, that it kno»ws so deeply and speaks so musically 
because it is itself a mutation of the thing it describes. 
•It is sun, and moon, and wave, and fife, in music, as 
astronomy^ is thought and harmony in masses of matter. 

What is all liistory but the w'ork of ideas ; a record 
of the incomputable energy \vhich his infinite aspirations 
• infuse into man ? Has anything grand and lasting l^ecn 
done? Who did it? Plainly not any man, but all 
men : it was the prevalenee and inumlation of an idea. 
AVhat brought the Pilgrims here ? One man says, civil 
liberty;* and another,* the desire of founding a chur<‘h; 
and a third discovers that the motive force was planta- 
tion and trade. But if tlie Puritans could rise from (he 
dust, they could not answer. It is to he seen in wdiat 
they were, and not, in wliat they designed : it was the 
growth, the budding and expansion of the human race, 
and resembled herein the seciuent Revolution, which 
was not begtin in Concord, or Lexington, or Virginia, 
but was tlie overflowing of tlie sense pf iiatuial right in 
every clfear and active spirit of tlie period. Is a man 
boastful and knowing, and his owm ihastcr ? — we tuni 
from him witl<out hefije'; but let liim be filled with awe 
and dread before the Vast and the Divine, which uses 
him, glad to be used, and our eye is riveted to the chain 
of events. Wuat a debt -is ours to that old religion 
whi^^in the childhood of most of us, still <lvvelt like a 
sa^^h morning in the country of New England, teacli- 
ir^'^ivation, self-denial, and sorrow ! A imn was born. 
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iT(ft/or jTrospcrlty, but to suffer for tlie ber^fit of others; 
like the no ble'rock- maple around our villsr^es, 

bJeeds»for the servioe of Buin. Not praise, rmt men's 
acceptance of our doing, but the spirit's holy errand 
through us absorbed the liiought. How dignified was 
this I *How all that is called talents and success in our 
noisy capitals becomes buzz and din before this man- 
worthiness. How our friendships, and the complaisances 
ivc use, shitmejius now I Shall Avc not quit our com- 
panions, as if they were thieves Aid pot-companions, 
and betake ourselves to some desert cliff of Mount 
Katahdin, some tinvisited recess in Mesosehead Lake, to 
bewail our innocency, and to recover it, and with it the 
power to communicate again with these sharers of a 
more sacred idea ? " • 

And what is to replace for us the piety of lljat race? 
We cannot have tlieirs; it glides a\vay from us day by 
(lay, but we also can bask in the great morning whicdi 
rises for over out of the eastern sea, and bo ourselves, 
the children of the liglit. I stand here to say, Let us 
worship the mighty and transcendant Soul, It is the ’ 
oflice, 1 doubt not, of this age, to annul that adukerous 
divorce which the superstition of many ages has cllected 
between the inUdlect and holiness. Tlic lovers of good- 
ness have been one class, llio students of wisdom* an- 
other ; us if eitluT could (;xist in any yurity^vitliout tlie 
otlicr. * Trutii is alway§> holiness always wise., I 

will that wo keep terms with sin and a sinful literature 
and society no longer, but live a life of (list?overy and 
performance. Accept the intellect, and it will acejopt ’ 
ns. 13e the lowly ministers of tliat pure omniseiente, 
unckdeny it not before men. It will burn up all profanes 
literature, all base current opmionsj ril the false powers 
of the world as in a moment of time. 1 draw from? 
Nature the lesson of an intimaljB divinity. Our health 
and reason as men, needs our respect to this fact against 
"thg heedlessness and against the contradiction of so- 
ciety. The sanity of man needs the poise of this im- 
manent force. *^His nobility needs the assurance of this 
I 
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inexlia\ifitiblc,» reserved po.w^r. How great server have 
been its boundaries, th£y are)', drop to the sea whence tliey 
flow, you say, “ The acceptance of the vision is ako 
the act of G(jd,’' 1 shall not seek to penetrate the mys- 
tery; I admit the force of tdiat you say. If ypu ask, 
** Ilowcaii any rules be given for tlie attainment of gifts 
so sublime?” 1 shall only remark, that tlie solieitalions 
of this spirit, as long as there is life, are never forborne. 
Tenderly, tenderly, they woo and eourc ns from every 
object in Nature, from every fact iu life, from every 
thouglit in the mind. The one condition eoiipltul witli 
the gift of truth" is its use. That man shall bti learned 
who reduceth his learniiifr to practice, hiinanucl Swe- 
denborg aflirined. that it was open to him “that the 
spoils vvho knew tiuth in tliis life, but did it not, at 
deatli sliall lose their knowledge.'’ “ If knowh'dgo,” 
said All, the Caliph, “ calleth unto practice, well; if 
n/Dt, it gocth away,” The only way into Nature is to 
• enact our best m^>Jgllt. Instantly we arc liighcr poeis, 
and can spi'ak a deeper law. i)o what you kuow% and 
perce[)tion is converted into charaolcr, as islands ami 
conliilonts were built by invisible infusories ; or as these 
forest leaves absorb light, electiiciry, and volatile gases, 
and the gnarled oak to live a lliousaml years is the arrest 
and lixutiun of tlie most volatile and ethereal currents. 
Tlie cloetni^aj of .^his Supreme Presence is a ri^y of joy 
and exultation, \A'ho shall dare think he has conuj 


late into Nature, or has niissi'd anything excellent in 
the past, who seeth the admirable stars of Possibility, 
and the yet untouched continent of Hope glittering witli 
all its mountains in the vast West? 1 prais** with 
wonder tins great reality which seems to drown all things 


in the deluge of fls 'light. What man, seeing this, can 
lose it from his thoughts, or entertain a meaner subject? 

■ The of this into his mind .seems to be the birtlr 

of iSiptr We cannot describe the natural history of thi; 
^»|^';'but we know that it is divine. I cannot te-U if 

g .ese wonderful qualities, which house to-day in this 
ortal fiame, shall ever re-as,semble intqual activity in 
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sifnilar|fram.c, or ,\vhether*t]iey Iia\nc before liu<l a na- 
tural histoi'} like that of bo’fy you see before you ; 
Ifut this one tiling P know, tliat these qiialitifis <lid not 
now he 5 j:Hi to exist, cannot be sick with tny sickness, 
nor buried irt any grave ; Ltit that they circulate through 
llie universe — before the world was, tlicy were. No- 
thing can bar tlieni onj;, or shut them in ; but they 
penetrate t^ie ocean and land, space and time? form and 
essence, and hJld the key to universal Nature. I draw 
fioin this faith, courage, and hope. *All things arc known 
to the soul. It is not to be sni prised by any communi- 
cation. Nothing can be greater tlutu it. L(3t those 
fear and tliose fawn wdio will. The soul is in her native 
realm; and it is wider than space, oldtT than tiling, whflc 
as hope, rich as love. Pusillanimity and fear she re- 
fuses w'ilh a beautihil scorn : thcy^arc nut for her who 
pultcth on her coronation robes, and goes out through , 
universal love to universal power. 
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MAN THE liEFORMER: 

A LECTURE ON SOME OF THE lyiOMlNENT FEATURES Otf* 
THE PRESENT AGE. 

Rtad before the AlecharScs* Apprenticed Library A$»oc%alion, at the 
Masonic Temple, Boston, U. S. 


Mr» President, and Gentlemen, 

I WISH to ofier to your consideration sonic thoughts on 
the particular and gfineral relations ot'man as a Rctbimer. 
I shall assume that the aim of each young man in 'this 
association is the very highest that belongs to a rational 
* mind. Let it be granted, that our life, as we lead it‘, is 
» common and mean; that some of those offices and 
functions for which we were mainly created arc grown 
so rare in society, that the memnry of them is only kept 
alive in old books, and in dim traditions; that propliers 
andc poets, that beautiful and perfect men, wp. are not 
now — no, nor have even seen such; that some source^ 
of human fiistruction arc almost unnamed and unknown 
among us; that the coriunun/ty in which we live will 
hardly be;ar to be told that every man should be open 
to ecstasy, or a divine illumination, and Iiis daily walk 
elevated by intercourse with the spiritual world. Grant 
all this, IKS we must, yet I suppose none of my auditors 
— no henest and intelligent soul — will deny tlial we 
ought ta^^k to establish ourselves in such disciplines 
and as will deserve that guidance and clearer 

communication wdth tile spiritual nature. And further; 
I will T^ot dissemble my hope, that each person whom J 
addrd^s has felt his own call to cast aside all evil customs, 
timidities, and limitations, and to be in his place a free 
and helpful man, a reformer, a benefactor, not content 
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to ^ip aibnp; tliroiijjh the Ji|ce a foohiian or a,spy, 

■ escaping l)y his nimljeness and apologies as many knocks 
as he can, but a brave and upright man, who •must find 
or cut #ci’ straight road t(^ everything excellent in the 
earth, ‘and not only go honourably himself, but make it. 
easier for all who follow him to go in honour, and with 
benefit. 

In the kistojy of the world, t}ie doctrine 6f Reform 
had never such scope as at the prese^it hour. Lutherans, 
Tlernhutters, Jesuits, Monks, Quakers, Knox, Wesley, 
Swedenborg, Bcntham, in their accusations of society, 
all respected something— -cliurch or s*tatc, literature or 
history, domestic usages, the market town, the dinner- 
table,- coined money* But now, all these, and ja.ll things 
else, hear tlie trumpet, and must rush to judgment — 
Christianity, the laws, commerce, fichools* the farm, tlie 
laboratory ; and not a kingdom, town, statute, riglit, call - 1 
iijg, man, or woman, but is threatened by the new spirit. 

What if some of the objections and objectors whereby 
our institutions are assailed arc extreme and speculative., 
and the reformers tend to idealism?, that only shows tlie 
extravagance of the abu.ses whicli have driven the mind 
into tlic opposite extreme. It is when your facts and 
persons' glow unreal and fantastic by too much false- 
hood, tliat the scholar flics for refuge to the world of 
if[eas,-dnd aims to recruit and rcpMiish Mature from 
that souicc. Let ideas establish their legitimate sway 
again in society — let life be fair and poetic, aqd the scho- 
lars Avill gladly bo lovers, citizens, and philanthropists. 

It will allorcl no security from the new ideas, that.tlic 
o!(l nations, tlie laws of centuries, the property and in- 
stitutions of a liundred cities, are jll built on other 
foundations. Tiie demon of reform has a secret door 
into the heart of every law-maker, of every inhabitant of 
every city. Tlie fact that a new thought and hope liave 
'dawned in your breast, should apprise you tliat, in the 
same hour, a new liglit broke in upon a thousand private 
hearts. That, secret which you would faiii keep— as 
soon as you go abroad, lo! there is one standing on the 
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Ooorc-step to tfel] you tlie sAnpe. Thfcre is'nott.he liiost* 
bronzed and sliarpened monoy-catcjicr who does got, to 
your coiisteiiuitiou alnib.st, quad uiid shake the moment 
lie heais a question proinpt^J l>y the new,idea;\ We 
thouj^jjt lie had some scmblanee of ground td stand 
upon, that such as he at least woidd die hard ; but he 
trembles and flees. Then the soltolar says, “ Cities and 
coaclics sliall never impose on me a^ap ; (or, behold 
every solitary drean> of mine is rushing to fulHlmcnt. 
That fancy 1 had, and hesitated to ntter, because you 
would lau^h, the, broker, the attorney, the inarketrnan, 
are saying tlie same thing. Had I waited a day longer to 
speak, 1 had been too late. Behold, State Street tliinks ! 
and Wall Street doubts, and begins to prophesy! '' 

It cannot be wondered at that this general inquest 
into abuses should arise in the bosom of society, when 
* one considers the practical impediments that stand in 
life way of virtuous young men. The young man, i.m 
entering life, finds the waw to lucrative cmplov mints 
•blocked with abuses. The ways of trade are grown 
sohisli.to the bordi LS of theft, and bUp[)lo to t]i<‘ hoidius 
(if not beyond tlie borders') of friiiYd. i he enijilos iru nts 
of commerce arc not intrinsically unfit for a man, or less 
genu?] to Ins faculties; but these arc now, in t licit general 
I'oursc, so \itiated by direlictions and abuses, at whieh 
all connive, that ft requires more vigour and r^-sourecs 
than can be expected of every \ouug man to light 
liiruself inrihem; he is lost in tliein; he cannot move 
liand or foot in tlieiu. Has he genius and virtue? tlie 
less does he lind them fit for him to glow in; and if lie 
would thrn e in them, he must sacr.dit'o all the brilljant 
dreams of ‘loyhoiv*! and youth as dreams; he must for- 
get the pravers of his childhood, and must take on him 
the harass of routine aud obsequiousness. If not so . 
minded^ hotiiing is left^ him but to begin the world 
anew, as he does who puts the spade into the ground'* 
for |oud. VVe are all implicated, of course, in fliis 
charge; it is only necessary to ask a fi^w questions as 
to the progress of the aixicies of commerce, from the 
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•iielcls wl|ere they gTOw, to 3ur lujuses, to Jjecome aware 
that \ye eat and clnnk, aiicr.wcar perjury and fraud' in a 
hundred commodities. How many articles* of daily 
eonsuii>ptioii are iiirnishod us from the West Indies ; 
yet it is saifi that, in the Spanish islands, the venality of 
the officers of tiie Govcninient has passed into usage, 
and that no article passes into our ships which lias not 
hi‘cn fraudnlei:^tly cheapened. In the Spanish islands, 
every agent or tact or of the Americans, unless he be a 
consul, has taken oath that lie is a Catholic, or has 
caused a priest to make that declaration for him. The 
abolitionist has shown us our dreaVJful debt to the 
southern negro. In the Island of Cuba, in addition to 
the ordinary abominations rif .slavery, it appears, only 
men arc bought for tJic plantations, and one *hes in ten 
(weiy year of these miserable b^ichcloivs, to yield us 
suii'ar, I l<'a\e lor those who have the knowledge the 
part of sifuiiii' the oaths of our custom-houses; 1 >vilf 
not irujuire mio the oppression of tlie sailors; I will not 
pry into the usages of our retail trade. I content myself 
wiih tlic fact, that the general system of our trade*, 
(a[)iiil from tlic l)laol<.cr trails>, winch. 1 ]iope,*aie e-x- 
cc[)tions denounced and unshaied by all reputable men,) 
is a svMeiu of scllLslnies.s ; is not dictated by tlic liigli 
sentiments of human uatuie; is not measured ov the 
exaePlaw of reeijjroeity, niucli less ky thc^sentmients of 
lo^ e and lienoism: b)it is a system of distrust, of cou- 
eealiiicnt, of superior Ueniiess, not of i^iving but of 
taking advantage. It is not that which a man deligirts 
to unlock to a noble fiieud; winch he meditates on^with 
jtjy aiui self-appio,val in his hour of love, and as})iratiun; 
but rallior that which he then puts out of sight, only 
showing the biilliant result, and alo’niiig for the i.lanner 
of uecpjinng, by the manner of ex])euding it. 1 do not 
charge the merchant or tlie niauufiuaurtr. TJic sins of 
our trade belong to no class^to no individual. <tne 
plucks, one distributes, one eats. Everybody partakes, 
everybody cojafesses — xvith cap and knee voluiUeors his 
confcNjiori, vet none feels himself account tble. He did 
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not preate this abuse ; Jjie cannot alter it ; whtt is lie ?* 
an obscure private person who must, get his bread. , Tha,t 
is the vicL, tliat no one feels himself , called to act for 
'man, but only as a fraction oj^man, It happens^. there- 
fore, that all sueb^ingenuous souls as feel within ’them- 
selves the irrepressible strivings of a noble aim ; who, by 
the law of their nature, must act for man ; find tlicsc 
ways of trade unfit for t\^em, and they 0011)0 foKli from it. 
Such cases arc becon,Mng more numerous every year. 

But by corning out of trade you have not cleared 
yourself. The trail of the serpent reaches into all the 
lucrative professions and practices of man. Each lias 
its own wiongs. Each finds a tender and very intel- 
ligent cor^science a disqualification for success. Each 
requires of the practitioner a certain shutting of the 
eyes, a certain^ dappoirncss and compliance, an accept- 
ance of customs, a sequestration from the sentiments of 
generosity and love, a compromise of private opinion 
and lofty integrity. Nay, the evil custom reaches into 
tjie whole institution of property, until our laws, which 
cstablisli and proteetjt, seem not to be the issue of love 
and reason, but of selfishness. Suppose a man is so 
unhappy as to be born a saint, wiih keen perceptions, 
but wi/h the conscience and love of an angel, anVl lie is 
to get his living in the world, lie finds himself excluded 
from all lucrative \forks; he has ro farm, and lid -can- 
not get one; for, to earn money to buy one, rc({uires 
a sort of CQucciitration toward money, which is tlie 
selling himself for a number of years, and to him the 
presquthqur is assacred and inviolable as tiny future hour. 
Of courj^e, whilst another man has no land, my title to 
mine, your I’/ilc to yours, is at once vitiated. Inextri- 
cable seem to be the twinings and tendrils of this evil, and 
we all involve ourselves in it the deeper by forniiug con- 
nexions, by wives and cliildreq, by benefits and debts. 

It is considerations o^lhis kind whicli liave turned 
the attention o, many philanthropic and intelligent per- 
sons to the claims of manual labour as ^ part of the 
education of every young man. If the accumulated 
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• the- past generations is^;hus tainted — no matter 

how much of it is offered in us*— we must begin to coii- 
?idcr if it 'were not the nobler part to reuouAce it, and 
to put^otirsclves into prin^ary relations with the soil and 
nit Ur'S ’; and abstaining from whatever is dishonest and 
nnclcaii, to take cacli of us bravely his part, with his 
6vvii hands, in the manual labour of the world. 

But it i)f saicl, What! will jjon give up tile immense 
advantages reaped from the divisyjn of- labour, and set 
every man to make his own shoes, bureau, knife, wagon, 
sails, and needle? This would be to put men back into 
barbarism by their own act." I see no instant prospect 
of a virtuous revolution; yet I confess, I should not be. 
pained at a change which threatened a loss of some of 
the luxuries or conveniences of society, if it proceeded 
from a preferenoj of the agticultu};al life,- out of the be- 
lief tliat our pjimary duties as men could be better dis-, 
cjiarged in that calling. ^Who could regret to sco a 
liigh conscience, and a purer taste, exercising a sensible 
effect on young men in their choice of occupatioo, and 
thinning the ranks of competition in the labours of 
commerce, of law, ai:<I of state? It is easy to sec that 
the inconvenience would last but a shoit time. Tin’s 
Av()nld be gieat action, wliicli always opens the e^’cs of 
men. Wlien many pei&ons shall inue done this, when 
the majority'sliuil adipit Uic necessity of Icforni in all 
these iMstitulions, tlieir abuses will be redressed, and the 
Wily will be open again to the advaiitages .which arise 
from tlie division of labour, and a man may select the 
fittesL employment for his peculiar talent again, without 
coniproiniso. ^ 

Tint quite apart from the emphasis wliieh the t-imes 
give to the doctune, tliat the, manual labour of sdeiety 
ought to lie sliarcd ^ong all tlic ‘members, tliere are 
reasons [iropcr to e\^y indivkhial, why he should not 
1)C (icpii\o(l of it. TJieVsebf manual labour is one 
wiiich never grows obsolete, and which is inajiplicable 
to no person.,^ A man should have a farm or a ine- 
clianical craft' for his culture. We must have a basis 
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for our higher uccordpli^Jime^ts, our delicate cnjertain- 
mcnts of poetry and pliilos4)phy, the work of our 
liands. V/e must have an antugoiusm in the touglf 
world for all the variety of ^ur spiritual facult’\"s, or 
they will not be born. Manual labour is the study of 
tlie external world. The advantage of riches roinuins 
with 'him who procured them, not with the heir. When 
1 go into niy garden wi^Ji a spade, and dig a bed, I feel 
such an exhilaration ^and health, that 1 discover tliatj 
have been defrauding myself all this time in letting 
others do fur me what I should have done with my o>vu 
liaiids. But not 'only health but education is m tlic 
, work. Is it possible that I who get indelimle quantities 
of sugar, .liominy, cotton, buckets, crockory-ware, and 
letter-paper, by simply signing my name, once in three 
months, to a cheque, in favour of John Smith ^ Co., 
traders, get the fair share of exercise to my faculties by 
tlurt act, which Nature intended -for me m making all 
these far-fetched mailers important to my comforC It 
is Sn>ith himself, and his earner^, and dealeis, and 
manufacturers; it is^the sailor, and the Ihdc-diogln'r, 
the butcher, tlie negro, the Imntci’^, ami the planter, uln; 
have intercepted the sugar ol’ the sugai, and the (‘oiinn 
of thcocutton. They have got the oduculion, I only tiie 
commodity. Tins were all very well if 1 were ik'CO.’^- 
sarily absent, bein^ detained by-work of my own, like 
theirs — work of the same faculties; then should { be 
sure of rny hands and tcct, but now I feel some vslianui 
before my wood-chopper, my plonginnan, and my cook, 
for thoy Jiave some sort of self-sidricicucy: they can 
contrive without my aid to bring ?he day ami year 
rouinj, but 1 depen^l on them, and have not earned hy 
use a right to my arms and feet. 

Consider furllier the differeiicqi^etwcen the first and 
owner of property. J^very sj>ecie>5 of property 
fe preyed on hy its own eneiws, us iron hy rust, limber » 
by rot, clotli lay moths, provisions by mould, putridity, 
or vermin, money by thic^os, an orchartj by insects, a 
planted field by weeds or the inroad of cattle, a stock of' 
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• cattle b|iy’ hiniger,.a road ]Sy raii; and fr®st, a bridge by 
fieshefs. ^ And whoever taJtes any of these things into 
liis possession, trikes the charge of defeiiding'*theiri from 
tins of enemies, or of keeping tliem in repair. A 
man ^^vlio supplies liis, own want, who bnilds a raft or a 
boat to cro a-tisbing, finds it easy to caulk it, or put in 
'a thole pin, or mend tlie rudder. What he gets only as 
fast as ).» wryits for liis'own ends, does not embarrass 
him, or take away his sleep wit^i looking after. But 
wlion lie conies to give all the goods he has year after 
year collected in one estate to his son, liouse, orchard, 
ploughed land, cattle, briciges, hard-\tare, woodou-ware, 
carpets, cloths, provisions, books, money, and cannot 
giv(i him the skill and experience which made and col-* 
Icrted those, ami the method and placii theyliave in his , 
own life, the son finds Ins hands, full — not to use these 
things, but to look after them and defend them froiti 
natural enemies. To him they arc not means,. but 
masters. Their emmiios will not remit : rust, mould, 
vi rmiii, rain, sun, fresb^'t, tire, all seize their o>vn, i\\\ 
liim with vexation, and 1 k‘ is converted fiom the owmer 
into a watchmiM, or*waleh-dog, to this magaziTie of old 
and new clinlhK. What a cliange! In.^tead of the 
inasiedy good liinuonr, and sense of power, and/eildity 
of rosonivi; in liims»*lf; instead of stiong and 

learu!«fd hands, those piercing ari(> learftol eyes, that 
siipphj body, and that mightv and jnevailiug lieart, 
wliK'li ilie father had, wliWrn Nature iovei^l and feared, 
whom snow' and miii, ivater and land, beast and fish, 
seemed all to know' and to serve, we have iiowgi puny, 
protc(‘tod person^ guarded by walls and curtains, stoves 
dud down hrds, coaclms, aiul men-servants and wonum- 
scrvarit.s, iioin the eaith and tlie slfy'; and who, bred to 
de|)end on all these, is made anxious by all that endangers 
tliose })ossessious, and is forced to spend so much time 
in guarding them, tliat he has (juite lost sight of their 
Airiginal u^e, namely, to help him to his ends — to the 
prosecution of his love: to the helping of his friend, to 
the worship ?jf ins God, to the onlargeineul of his know- 
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ledge^ to the serving of fcjs country, to* the indulffcnce' of 
his sentiment, and he is nowAdiat is ^called a rich man — 
the menial*'and runner of his riches. 

Hence it; happens tliat the whole interest of \n’story 
lies in the fortunes of the poor. Knowledge, Virtue, 
Power, are tlie vijctories of man over his necessities — 
his march to the dominion of the world. Every man 
ought to Ij'tivc tliis opportunity*to conquoj thqjworlcl for 
himself. Only such^ persons interest us — Spartans, 
Romans, Saracens, E>iglish, Ameiicans — who have stood 
in the jaws of need, and h^ve by their own wit and 
might extricated themselves, and made man victorious. 

I do not wish to overstate this doctrine of labour, or 
insist that every man should be a farmer, any more 
, than that every man should be a lexicographer. lu 
general, one may say,, the husbandman’s is the oldest 
vnd most universal profession; and that where a man 
does not yet discover in himself any fitness for one work 
more than another, this may be preferred. ]3ut the 
(ipetrirje of the Farm is meiely this, that every man 
ought to stand ui primary relations with the work of tlui 
world; bught to do 'it himself, and not to suffer the 
accident of his having a purse in liis pocket, or liis 
having„been bred to some dishonourable and injurious 
craft, to sever him from those duties; and for this rea- 
son, that labo’ur is^God’s education; that he only is a 
sincere learner, he only can t^ome a master, who iearns 
the secrets of, labour, and wim, by real cunning, extorts 
from Nature its sceptre. 

Nqjther would, I shut my ears to the plea of the 
learned professions — of the poet, the^ priest, llie hiw- 
giver, and men of study generally; namely, that in the 
experience cf all men of that class, that degree of manual 
labour"wliic!i is necessary to the maintenance of a family, 
indisposes ai.d disqualifies for intellectual exertion, I 
know it often, perhaps usually, happens, that where 
there is a fin^- organization, apt for poetry and philo-*' 
Sophy, th^it individual finds himself compelIe<i to wait 
on his thoughts, to waste several days that he may 
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. enllantjp and glorify one* and is better tauglit by a 
moderate and dainty exeSjcise* sudi as rambling "in tlie 
•iiclds, ro^ving, skaBng, hunting, than by th^ downriglit 
drudf^ry of the farmer and the smith. I would not 
quitfi forget the'venerabie^ounsel of the ancieVit lilgyptian 
mysteries, which declared that “ There were two pair of 
•eyes in maii, and it is requisite that the pair wh cli are 
beneath jliould be closed, wlien the pair that are above 
them perceiv? ; and that when flie paii above arc closed, 
those which are beneath should Uc opened.^’ Yet f will 
suggest , that no separation from labour can be without 
some loss of power and of truth t© the seer himself; 
that, I rloubt not, the faults and vices of our literature 
and philosophy, their too great fineness, effeminacy, and* 
nu-liincholy, aie attiibutablc to tlie enervated and sickly 
habits of the literary class. Better that the book should * 
not be (pjite so good, and tbe ’bookmaker alder and 
better, and not himself often a ludicrous contrast to all 
‘that he has written. ' * ^ 

But granting that for ends so sacred and dear, some 
relaxation must be had, I think, that if a man* find ^n 
liimself any strong bja.s to poetry ,*to art, to tha contem- 
plative litl), drawing him to these things witli a devotion 
incon:patibfe with good husbandry, that man ought to 
reckon eaily with himself, and respecting the coiY-pensa- 
tions.,or the llnivcrse, ought to raiif^om himself from the 
duties of ccoiioniy, fly a' certain rigour find piivatioii in 
liis habit's. For jn ivileg^s so rare and grand, let him 
not stint to jiay a great tax. Let him be\i coenobite, a 
paujier, and, if need be, celibate also. Let him learn to 
eat Ins meals standing, and to relish the taste 6f fair 
Hvater and Idack bread. He may leave to othcis the 
costly conveniences of housoket pitig, and largo* hospi- 
tality, and the possession of works of art. Let him led 
that genius is a hospitality, and that he who can create 
works of art needs not collect them. Ifjp must live in a 
►chamber, and postpone his self-indulgence, forewarned 
and forearmed against that frequent misfortune of men 
of genius — the taste for luxury. This is the tragedy 
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of genius; attempting to drive along the ecliptic with ona\ 
horse^oftho heavens and’ onc^ior»e of the eartli, ihere is 
only discord, 1 II in, and downfall, to cliKnotand eliarioteerf 
The duty that every man should assume his own vows, 
should call the institutions of society to acotjunl^ and 
examine their iitness to him, gains in empliasis, if we 
look now at our modes of living. Is our houseki'cping 
sacred and, honourable ? Does it r.iise and jiis[)ii'e us, 
or does it cripple us instead ? 1 ought tA be anned by 

cvxjry part and fuuctioiVof my houseliold, by all my social 
function, by niy economy, i)y niy feasting, by my vot- 
ing, by my tratfic.f Yet now 1 uiii almost no party to 
any of these things. Custom does it for me, gi\es me 
ino power tlicrcfroin, and ums me in debt to boot. We 
spend our diicomes for paint and paper, for a hmidred 
trifles, 1 know not what, and not for I he things of a man. 
Our expense is aliiio^f all for conformity. It is foi cake' 
fliat we run in debt ; his not the intellect, not the luMrl, 
not "beauty, not worship, that costs so much. Why meds 
any man be rich? Wliy must he have lioists, and Inn; 
gtirmcAlSjand liandsome apartments, and aece^s lo public 
liouses, ,and places of ainnsement ? Only foi waul of 
thought. Once waken in him a divine thonglit, and lie 
dees into a solitary garden or garret to enjo) il,.and is 
richer tvith tliat dream than the fee of a county ('onid 
make him. Ihd arc first tlioiightless, ami iheii tind 
we are moneyless. We arc first sOiNiial, and then must 
be rich. We dare not trust our wit for mvikniii our 
liouse pleasafit to our friend, and .so we buy lee-creams. 
He is accustomed to carpets, and vvo have not sutlicient 
chai'cfcter to ]mt floor-cloths out of his miiKl whil.'il ho 
stays in the house, and so we jiilc the 'door w iili carpetc. 
Let th'j hoti.e ratheirbc a temple of the Furies (d' Lace- 
dtemon, fon.iidaDle to all, which none but a Spartan may 
enter or so nnich as behold. As soon as there is faith, 
as soon as tiiere is society,- comfits and cushions will be 
lefl to slaves. Expense will be invoniive and lieroici. 
We shall eat nard and lie hard, we shall dwell like the 
ancient Romans in narrow tenements, whflst our public 
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,*e(li/i<'e3, like theirs, will worthy for tiicir proportioii 
of the hfndscape iii which %e sot*thein, fo*r conversation, 
for art, foe music, '4br worship. We shall bo rich to 
s^reat purposes ; poor only for selfish ones. "Now what 
help ft^* these evils ? How can the man w'lio has Icaniotl 
but one art procure all the conveniences of life honestly ? 
IBliall w'c say all wc think ? — Perhaps with his own 
hands. Suppose he collects or makes themjll; yet he 
has ^ot tlSiii’ lesson. If he cannot do that — Then per- 
liaps he can go without. Immense wisdom and riches 
are in tliut. Jt is better to go without, than to have 
them at too great a cost. Let ns Ici^rn the meaning of 
economy. Lconoiny is a high, humane oilice, a sacra- 
ment, when Its aim is grand; when it is the prudence of, 
simphi tastes, when it is practised for Irecdotti, or love, 
or devotion. Much of the economy which ^YC see in 
lu)ns( V, is of a base origin, and is best kept out of sight. 
i\ii(’liod corn eaten to-day, tliat 1 may have roast fowi 
to my dinner on Sunday is a baseness ; but parclied 
corn and a house with one apartment, that I may be 
fu'C of all perturbations of mmd, that 1 may bc’sererjc 
and docile to what the God shall speak, and girt and 
roarl -ready for the lowest mission of knowledge or good- 
will, is^ frugality for gods and heroes. 

Can wc n»)t learn the lesson of self-hci[) ? ScTicty is 
full of inhrm people, who iiicessantlv sunynon otlicrs to 
serve them. They cbiitnve every wTiere to exliaust for 
their single comfort the entire means and appliances of 
that luxury to which our invention has lyet attained. 
Sofas, ottomans, stoves, wine, game-fowl, spices, per- 
fumes, rides, till* theatre, entertainments, — all tltt?si they 
\irant, they need, "and v/luitevcr can bo suggested more 
than these, they crave also, as if it »vcre the brea4 which 
should keep them from starving ; and if tliey miss any 
one, they represent thomselvas as the most wronged and 
most wretched persons on earth. One must have been 
•Lorn and bred with them to know how to prepare a 
meal for their learned stomach. Meantime, they never 
bestir themselves to serve aiiotlier person; not they! 
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they have a great deal morirto do for themselves than” 
they^jan possibly perlbf m ; iSior do they once \jerceive 
the cruel joke ol* their lives* but the more odious they 
grow, the^sharper is the tone of their coinjjlain.ing and 
craving. Can anything be lo elegant, as to lui'v'e few 
■wants and to serve them one's self, so as to have some- 
what left to give, instead of being always prompt to grab? 
It is more^ elegant to answer one’s own needs, than to 
be richly served ; inole|^rnt perhaps it may lol)k to-duy, 
and to a few, but it i>' an elegance for ever and to all. 

I do not wish lo be absurd and pedantic in reform. I 
do not wish to pu^sh my criticism on tlie state of things 
arotind me to that extravagant mark, that shall compel 
me to suicide, or to an absolute isolation from the ad- 
vantages of civil society. If we suddenly plant our foot, 
and say,T— I will neither eat nor drink, nor wear nor uuieh 
any food or fabric wliich I do not know to be innocent, 
or deal with any person whose whole manner of life is 
not clear and rational, we shall stand still. \Vhose is> 
so? Not mine; not thine; not his. J3ur I think wo 
must clear ourselves each one by the mtorrogution, 
whether, we have earp.d our bread to-day by the hearty 
contribution of our energies to the common benefit ? and 
we must hot cease to tend to the correc'tion of these 
flagrant wrongs by laying one stone aright every day. 

But the id(^a which now begins to agitate society, lias 
a wider scope tliaii our daily employments, oui iionsc- 
holds, and the institutions of propel ty. Wo are to revise 
tjic whole of' our social structuie, the state, the school, 
religion, marriage, trade, science, and exploie (heir 
foundations in our own nature ; we are to sec that the 
world not only fitted the former men, but fits us, and to 
clear pui^clves of ev/ery usage which has not its louts in 
our own iniiid. What is a man bora for but lo ho a Re- 
former, a R'.-maker of wlmt man lias made ; a renouncer 
of lies, a resiorer of truth ui)d good ; imitating that great 
Nature which embosoms us all, and winch sle('ps n^ 
moment on on old past, but every Jiour repairs herself, 
yieJamg us every morning a new day, a»d with every 
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ju'nsahon a nj^w li(e? Lei* him^renouiiQ^ everythii^ 
which is llot true to him^ an^ put^lIl hb practices b*ack 
' on*tliei? tirsii tiiought?, and do nothing tor whi(Ji he has 
not tlic whole world for his reason. If there are incon* 
venicticj^, and what is callM ruin in the way* because 
we have so enervated and maimed ourselves, yet it would 
bi> like dying of perfumes to sink in the eftbrl to reattach 



The power, which is at once sprifig and regulator in ' 
all efforts of reform, is faith in Man, the conviction that 
there is an iulinite worthiness in him which will appear 
at the call of worth, and that all particular reforms are 
the removing of some impediment. Is it not the highest 
duty that man should be honoured in us? I oAght not 
10 allow any man, because he has broad jan(ls,*to feel 
that lie is rich in my presence. I dught to make him 
fe('l tliat 1 can do without his riches, that I cannot bp 
bofiglit, — neither by comfort, neither by pride, — and • 
thungii I be utterly penniless, and receiving bread from 
him, that lie is the poor man beside me. And if, at the 
same time, a woman or^a child discoi^ers a sentiment of 
piety, or a justcr way of thinking* than mine, I^nght to 
(unless itjiy my respect and obedience, though it go to, 
alt‘T my whole way of life. 

I'he Anrericans have many viitues, Ijpt tln^y have not 
Iviitli and Hope. I know no two words w’hose mean- 
ing is more lost siglit of. We use these words as if they 
were as obsolete as Sclali and Amen. Ancf yet they 
liavc the broadest meaning and tlie must cogent appli- 
cation to i3oston in J842. The Americans have no 
f jitl'A Tlmy rely orf the power of a dollar ; they are 
deaf to a sentiment. They think *y6u may talk the 
norlh wind down as easily as raise society ; and no class 
more i’aithless than the scholai-s or intellectual men. 
^hnv, if 1 talk with a sincere wise man and my friend, 
with a poet, with a conscientbus youth who is still under 
the dominion of his owm wild thoughts, and not yet 
liaraessed in th<* team of society to (irag >vith us all in 
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iHe ruts of custom, I see af once how paltry is 
generation of unbelievers, ^nd ^^hat a Kouset»of cards 
their institutions are; and I see vVhat one ‘brave mao, 
what one great thought executed, might effe£;t. I see 
that tJic feason of the distrust of the practical nian in all 
theory, is his inability to perceive the means whereby 
we work,. Look, he says, at the tools with which tins 
world of tyours is to be built. As we cannot make a 
planet, witli atmosphere, rivers, and fdkesti, by means 
of the best carpentels* or engineers* tools, with chemist’s 
laboratory and smith’s forge to boot, — so neither can we 
,ever construct that heavenly society you prate of, out of 
foolish, sick, selfish men and women, such as wc know 
them to be. But the believer not only beholds his 
heaven to be possible, but already to begin to exist, — 
but not by the men or nraterials the statesman uses, 
but by men transfigured and raised above thenisolvcs 
by the power of principles. To principles something else 
.is possible that transcends all the power of expedients. 

Every great and commanding movement in the annals 
‘ of the world, is the triumph of some enthusiasm. The 
victories of the Atabs after M|ihomet, who, in a few 
years, from a small and mean beginning, established a 
larger empire than that of Rome, is an example. They 
did they knew not what. The naked Dcrar, horsed on 
an idea, fou^jid an overmatch for a troop of Roman 
cavalry. The women fought like men, and concpuTcd 
the Roman men. Tlicy were miserably equipped, miser- 
ably fed. * They were Temperance troops. There was 
neither brandy nor flesh needed to feed them. They 
cohqii^red Aria, and Africa, and Spain on barley. The 
Calipli Omar’s walking-stick struck more, terror onto 
thote who saw it, than another man’s sword. His diet 
was ^Mrley-bread ; his sauce was salt ; and oftentimes, 
of abstinence,' he ate his bread witjiout salt. His- 
was water.' His .palace was built of mud ; and 
fie I'^ft Medina, to jgo to the conquest of Jen^sa- 
hfi rode on . a red camel, with a wooden platter 
flanging at his saddle, with a bottle of water and two 
sacks, one^ holding barle?. and the other dried fruits. 
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' But fiiere'will iiawn on our politics, oq oor 

modesi of living, a nobler tnorning than that Arabian 
faith, in the feeutiment of love. This is the ode remedy 
for all «i#s, the panacea of Jfature. We must, be dovers, 
and instantly the impossible becomes possible. Our age 
and liistory, for these thousand years, has not been the 
history of kindness, but of selfishness. Our distrust is 
very expensive,. The money we^ spend for courts and 
prisons is very ill laid out. We i^^ake, by distrust, the 
thief, and burglar, and incendiary, and l?y our court and 
jail we keep him so. An acceptance of the sentiment 
of love throughout Cliristendom for* a season, would 
bring the felon and the outcast to our side in tears, with 
the devotion of his faculties to our service. , See this 
wide society of labouring men and women. We allow 
ourselves to be served by tliem;,wc lire apart from 
them ; and meet them without a salute in the streets. » 
^ye do not greet their talents, nor rejoice in their good 
Ibrturie, nor foster their hopes, nor in the assembly of 
the people vote for what is dear to them. Thus we* 
enact the part of the selfish noble ,and king from the 
foundation of tlie wofld. See, this tree always bears 
one fruit. In every household the peace of a pair is 
j)oisoned* by the malice, slyness, indolence, and alien- 
ation of domestics. Let any two matrons meet, and 
observ^idiow soon their, conversation l?urns on the trou- 
bles from their help,'' as our phrase is. In every knot 
of labouiers, the rich man does not feel hin^elf among 
Ills fjiends ; and, at the polls, he finds tliem arrayed in a , 
mass in distinct opposition to him. We complain that 
the politics of masse^s of the people, are so often controlled 
by dcsjgniijg men, and led in opposition to manifest 
justice and the common weal, and to their owm interest. 
But the people do not wish to be represented or ruled 
by the ignorant and base. T^ey only vote for these, 
because they were asked with the voice and semblance 
oPkindness. They will not vote for them long. They 
inevitably prefer wit and probity. To use an Egyptian 
metaphor, it is not their will for any long time to raise 
k2 
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the nails of wfid beast!!;^anc^*to depress the hearjs of the* 
sacred birds* ” Let our afieetion fl^w out to our fi^llows ; 
it would Operate in a day the greatest of all revolutions. 
It is better to work on insti^jitions by the §un’'«han by 
the wind. The state must consider the poor man, and 
all voices must speak for him. Every child that is born 
must have a just chance for his bread. Let the amelior- 
ations in our laws of pj;operty proceed fr^m ?}ie conces- 
sion of the rich — noj, from the grasping of the poor. 
Let us begin by habitual imparting. Jx't us understand 
that file equitable rule is, that no^ one sliould take more 
than his share, let him be ever so ridi. Let me fool 
that 1 am to be a lover. I am to see to it that thi,' world 
is the beycr for me, and to find my reward in the act. 
Love wpuld put a new face on this weary old world in 
which we dwell as pagans and enemies too long ; and it 
* would warm the heart to see how fast the vain diplomacy 
oi^ statesmen, the impotence of armies, and navies, and 
lines of defence, would be superseded by this unarnKHl 
achild^ Love will creep where it cahnot go, will accom- 
plish that by imperceptible methods, — being its own 
lever, fulcrum, and power, — wdhch force could never 
achieve, ^Have you not seen in the woods, in a laic 
antuRin morning, a poor fungus or mushroom-^a plant 
without any solidity, nay, that seemed nothing but a 
soft mush or^jelly^by its constant, total, and inconceiv- 
ably gentle pushing, manage to break its way up tin ough 
the frosty gronhd, and actually to lift a hard crust on 
. its head f It is die symbol of the power of kindness. 
The- virtue of this principle in human society, in appli- 
cation to great interests, is obsolete apd forgotten. Once 
or twjce in history has been tried in illustrious instances, 
with signed success. This great, overgrown, dead Christ- 
endom of curs, still keeps' alive, at least, the name of. a 
lover of mankind. But one day all men will be lovers; 
and every calamity will be dissplved in the universal 
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Head before the Mercantile Library Association, in Bostont V. S., at the 
* Odeon, Wednesday, 1th Feb., 1844. 


Gentlemen, 

It is remarkable, that our people have j,heir ihtellec- 
tual culture from one country, arill their duties from 
another. Our books arc European. We were borjti 
witliin the fame and sphere of Shakspeare and Milton,., 
of Bacon, Uryden, and Pope; our college text'books 
are the writings of Butler, Locke, Paley, Dlackslione, ** 
and Stewart ; and our domestic reading lias been Cla- 
rendon and Hume, Addison and Johnson, Young and 
Cowper,.Edgcwortli and Scott, Southey, Coleridge^ and 
Wordsworth, and the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views., We are sent to a feudal schopl to-ilearn demo- 
ciacy. A gulf yawns for the young American between 
Ills education and his work. We are like the all-ac- 
coniplislied banker’s daughter, who, when hef ed»ication 
was finislied, and her father hud become a bankrupt, 
and she was asked what she could do for him hi Jiis 
sickness and misfortunes, — could she make a shiit, mix 
bread, scald milk-pans? No, but’shb could waltz, '•and 
cut rice-paper, and paint velvet, and transfer diawings, 
and make satin-stitch, and play on the clavichord, and 
,sing German songs, and act charades, and arrange 
tableaux, and a great many other equally useful and 
indispensable performances. It has seemed verily so 
with the educahon of our young men : the system of 
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thought was ^the growth c<* monarchical institutipTiS'’^ 
whilst those that were‘flouri!5iing ardnnci them Vv^ere not 
consecrat^^cl to their imagination, nor interpreted tu thoir 
understanding. . 

This false state of things ir newly in a way to.be cor- 
rected. America is beginning to assert itself to the senses 
and to the imagination of her children, and Euiope is 
receding in the same degree. This their re-aot’.on on 
education, gives a new importance to the internal im- 
provements and to the politics of the country. 

There is no American citizen who has not been stimu- 
lated to reflection by the facilities, now in progress of 
construction, for travel and the tran.^portation of goods 
in the United States. The alleged effect to augment 
disproportionately the size of cities, is in a rapid course 
of fulfilment in this metropolis of New England. 

The growth" of Boston, never slow, has been so acce- 
lerated since the railroads have been opened wdiich join 
it’^'to Providence, to Albany, and to Portland, that il:e 
extreme depression of general trade has not concealed 
It frotn the most careless eye. The narrow peninsula, 
which few, years* ago easily Ijeld its thirty or forty 
thousand people, with many pastures and waste lands, 
not to mention the large private gardens in the midst 
of th^ town, has been found too strait wlien forty arc 
swelled to a^hundred thousand. The waste lands have 
been fenced in and builded over"; the private gardens, 
one after the other, have become streets, ^Boston proper 
consisted of seven hundred and twenty acres of land. 
Acre after acre has been since won from the sea, and in 
a slforTb time the antirjuary will find it difficult to trace 
the penin^jular topogiaphy. Within the last year, .*,he 
newspapers us^from twelve to fifteen hundred build- 
ings of all sotfs, have been erected, many of them of a 
rich -iiand <1 arable ter. And because each of the ' 

nfig^venues of iron' road ratnifies like the bough of 
^^ljf"tbe,.grnw^ of the- city proceeds at a gcometri/^ar 
^e.-, ^Already* a new road is shooting northwest to- 
wards Connecticut and Montreal; and every great line 
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SX jroad that i$ completed!^ makes cross^ sections from 
road to toad more’practical^le, so!* that the land will* pre- 
sently* be mapped irf a network of iron. ^ 

This for road building is beneficent for America, 
where ^vast distance is so«mam a consideration in our 
domestic politics and trade, inasmuch as the great po- 
litical promise of the invention is to hold the Union 
Stan noli, "whose days seemed already numbered by the 
mere incd^ve.^ience of transporting representatives^ 
judges, and officers, across such-* tedtous^ distances cd” 
land and water. Not only is distance annihilated, but 
when, as now, the locomotive and tb^i steam boat, like 
enormous shuttles, shoot every day across the thousand 
various threads of national descent and employment, 
and bind them fast in one web, an hourly assimilation 
goes tiirward, and there is no danger that .local peou- 
liarities and hostilities should be preserve. 

The new power is hardly less noticeable in its relathjtf 
f?o tim immigrant population, chiefly to tie people^'Tif 
Ireland, as having given employment to hundreds of 
thousands of the natives of that country, who aiflecon* 
tinually arriving in evfry vessel from Great Britain, ' 

In an uneven country, the railroad is a fine object in 
the malting. It has introduced a multitude of pictur- 
cstiuc traits into our pastoral scenery. The tuiffieling 
oi* mountains, the bndging of streams, t^e bold mole 
(\irried*out into a brOad silent mea&oWy silent and un- 
visited by any but its own neighbours since the planting 
of the region; the encounter, at short distances aJon^ 
the track, of gangs of labourers; the energy with which 
they htraiu at their tasks ; the cries of the ove/sc^r or 
bass ; the cliaracter of Llie work itself, wliich so violates 
and revolutionizes the primal and immemorial fofins of 
nature ; tlie village of shanties, at the edge of beautiful 
lakes, until now the undisturbed haunt of the wild duck, 
and in the most sequestered xiooks of tlie forest, around 
^^hich the wives and children of die Irish are seen; the 
number of foreigners, men and women, whom now the 
woodsman erstounters singly in the forest, patlis; tlie 
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Blowing of rocjcs, explosions clay, with the occasio^i^fi 
alarm of frightful accicfeot, the indefinite prtjniisc of 
what the ^iicw channel of trade may do and undo for 
the rural towns, keep the senses and iinagina^on ac- 
tive ; and "the varied aspects«of the enterprise make it 
the topic of all companies, in cars and boats, and by 
firesides. 5 ’ 

This picture is a little saddened, when to'o weurly 
seen, by the wrongs tlmt arc done in thc^'cc^^liiacts that 
are made with the llfbourers. Our liospitality to the 
poor Irishman has not much merit in it. We pay the 
poor fellow very iil. To work from daik to dark for 
sixty, or even fifty cents a day, is but pitiful wages for 
a married man. It is a pittance when paid in cash ; 
but whenj as generally liappens, through the extreme 
wants ofi the one party, met by tlie shrewdness ®f tlie 
other, he draws bis «pay in clothes and food, and ni 
tother articles of necessity, his case is still worse : he 
buys everything at disadvantage, and has no aflviscr or 
protector. Besides, the labour done is ('\cesshe, and 
the si^ht of it reminds one of negio-driving. Clood 
farmers^ and sturdy labourers, say tliat they have never 
seen so mijch woik got out of a man in a day. Poor 
fellows 1 Hear tlicir stories of their exodus from the. 
old cduntry, and their landing in tlie new, and tlicir 
fortunes appear as^little under tlieir own roiitiol as the 
leaves of the forest around them. As soon as the ship 
that brought them is anchored, one is whirled ofl' to 
Albany, on^ to Ohio, one digs at the levee at New 
Orleans, and one beside the waterwheels at Lowell; 
some*' fetch and carry on the wharves of New York and 
Boston, soii'.e in the woods of Maine. They have tco 
little money, and ^ao* little knowkdge, to allow them 
the exercise of much more election of whither to go, or 
what to da, rhan the leaLthat is blown into this dike 01 
that brook to perish. 

And yet their plight is not so grievous us it soemi^. 
The escape "from the squalid despair of their condition 
at honiej into the unlimited opportunities of their 
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♦Existence here, iiyiust be Reckoned aj^iyn. The 
father 8nd mother are verjr ill-paicl, and are victfms of 
fraud* and*})rivate o’|)pression ; but their are in- 

stantlj/receivcd into the scliools of the country ; they 
f'row^iip ill perfect comftiimicntion and fipiality with 
^tho native children; and owe to ihcir parenU a vigour 
bf constitution which promises tliem, at least, au even 
cliaiu^e in,the competitions of the new generation. Whe- 
ther it is ^liisbonlidence that pAts a drop of sweetness 
in their cup, or whether tlie buoyant spirits natural to 
the rac#,', it is certain that they seem to have almost a 
monopoly of the vivacity and good n^iturc in our towns, 
and contrast broadly, in that particular, w'ith tlic native 
people. In tlie village wJiere I reside, through whicli a. 
railioad is beinj^ built, the charitable ladies, who, moved 
by thft repoit of the wrongs and distresses of triie newly ' 
ai rived labourers, explored the shanties, with oilers of 
relief, were surprised to MnrI the, most civil reception^ 
and tlie most bounding sportfulness from the oldest^o 
tlie youngest. Perhaps they may thank these dull 
shovels as safe vents for peccant humours ; and this griih 
day’s w’ork of fifteen ,jOr sixteen hdurs, though iJeplored 
by all tlie humanity of the neighbourhood,, is a better 
'police J;]iaii the slierifF and his deputies. 

1 . But J have* abstained too long from speaking of 
that .which led me to this topic, —its .vnportance in 
cri ating an American*seutiment. An unlooked-for con- 
secpieiice of the railroad, is the increased acquaintance 
it lias given the American people with the boundless' 
n sonrees of their own soil. If this invention has reduced 
i’ligland to a third of its size, by bringing peb[IIc so 
iniK’li nearer, in this country it has given a nesv celerity 
to iimr^ or anticipated by fifty 'yiBxrs the planning of 
tracts of land, the choice of whaler-privileges, the w'oiking 
of mines, and other natural advantages. Railroad iron 
is a magician’s rod, in its power to evoke the sleeping 
onergies of land and water. 

The railroad is but one arrow in our quiver, though 
it has great vf^Iue as a sort of yard-stick, and surveyor’s 
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line. The bountiful contineitt is ours, state on staicf^'i 
and territory on territory, tS' the waves of the '•Pacific 
sea : — , 

“ Our garden is the liumeasufji'ble earth. 

The heaven’s blue pillars ate Medea’s house,” 

and new duties, new motives, await and clieer us. The' 
task of planting, of surveying, of building upon thk im- 
mense tract, requires «in education and' a 'ncntinuiit 
commensurate therct<J* A consciousness of this fact 
is beginning to take the place of the purely ^trading 
.spirit and education which .spiang np whilst all the 
population lived ou the fringe of sca-coast. And even 
,dn the coast, prudent men have begun to sec that every 
American should be educated with a view to the values 
of land. ' The arts of engineering and of architfetuic 
are studied ; scieutific^agnculture is an object of grow - 
ihg attention ; the mineral riches are explored ; lime- 
stdue, coal, slate, and iron ; and the value of tiinberlanck 
is enhanced, 

Goldmbus alleged as a reason for seeking a continent 
in the \y'est, that the harmony pf nature requiri il a 
great tract laud in the western hemisphere, to balance 
the known extent of land in the eastern ; and ^il now 
appeaI'^> that we must estimate the native valiios ot this 
immense region to redress the balance of our ow n judg- 
ment, and appreciate the advantages opened to the 
human race in this country, winch is onr fortunaLo 
home. The’land is the appointed remedy for whatever 
is false and fantastic in our culture. The great conti- 
nent \ve inhabit is to be physic and food for our inirnl, 
as well as our body. The land, with- its traiupiilliy.in'j,«, 
sanative influences, w to repair the errors of a sc holastic 
ajid traditienal education, and bring us into just rela- 
tions with men and things. 

The habit of living in the presence of tliese invitations 
of natural wi^alth is not inoperative; and tliis habjt 
> combmed^kh thc-inoral sentiment which, in the recent 
years,, interrogated every institution., and usage. 
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' jimt law, h.'is, very naturaJN', giv/!ri a string direction to 
die wislies and aims of acfvc "young men to withdraw 
from ’cities, and culTivate the soil. This inclination has 
appcayfti in the most unlooked-for quarters, in men 
suppfiscd to be absorbed ^n business, aijd in those con- 
.nected with die liberal protbssions. And since the walks 
'of trade were crowded, whilst that of agriculture cannot 
easily be, .inasmuch as the farmer who is not* wanted by 
others, ca^ri y?t grow liis own btead, whilst the manu- 
facturer or the trader who is notVanted^ cannot, — this 
seemed j a happy tendency. For, beside all die moral 
benefit which we may expect from fthe farmer’s profes- 
sion, wlicn a man enters it from moral causes, this 
pn)inisetl the conquering of the soil, plenty, and beyond’ 
this, the adorning of the whole coutiuent Vith every 
advantage and onuuneut which labour,, ingenViity, and ' 
afi'ection for a man’s home, could suggest. This great 
savage couiitiy slioiild be furrosved by the plough, ^pcl 
'combed by the harrow ; these rough Alleganies should 
know their master ; these foaming torrents should be 
bestridden by proud arches of stone ; these wild prairies 
slu)uld be loaded wkh wheat; tlie swamps vsitl) rice; 
the hill lops should pasture innumerable sheep and cattle; 
the intcrniinalde forests should become graceful parks, 
for use and for deligiit. 

In this country where land is cln^p, a»d the disposi- 
tion of the people pacilic, every thing invites to the arts 
of agriculture, of gardening, and domestic architecture. 
Public gardens, on the scale of such plantations in 
Europe and Asia, are now unknown to us. There is no 
feature of the old countries that more agreeably and 
dewdy strikes aji ’American, than the beautiful gardens 
of Europe ; such as tlie Boboli* lA Florence, the Villa 
Borghese in Rome, the Villa d’Este in Tivoli ; works 
easily imitated here, and which might w^ell make the 
land dear to the citizen ^ and inflame patriotism. It is 
*he fine art which is left for us, now that sculpture, and 
painting, and religious and civil architecture have become 
effete, and llhve passed into second childhood. We 
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have twenty deyfrees of latitu^ wherein to choose a scalT^ 
and the new modes of traVclIyig enlarge the opportunity 
of selectior, by making it easy to cultivate very dtstanf 
tracU, and yet remain in strict intercourse w’YsIi the 
centres of trad*^ and populatifin. And tlic whole, force 
of all tile arts goes to facilitate the decoration of lands , 
and dwellings. A garden has tin's advantage, tliat it 
makes it inrlififercnt where you Irvc. A welMaal g Arden 
makes the face of the country about you of no account : 
low or high, grand or ‘mean, you have made a boaunful 
abode worthy of man. If the Iand.>caj)e is p’easing, 
the garden slicws ; if tame, it excludes it. A little 
grove, which any farmer ran find, or cause to grow near 
*his house, W'ill, in a few" yeais, so fill the ('ye and mind 
of the iuhdbitant, as to mike cataracts .and clijiiis of 
mountains quite;; unnecessary to his scenery ; and he is 
50 contented with his ‘’alleys, woodlands, oicliards, and 
.rivjgr, that Niagara, and the Notcli of the White Hills, 
and Nantasket Beach, are superfluities. And yet the 
selection of a fit houselet has the same advantage o\er 
an iiidilVercnt one, as the selection to a given employ- 
ment a man who has' a genius for that work, lii the. 
last case, aP the culture of years will never make the 
most pains-taking scholar liis equal; no moic will gar- 
dening give the advantage of a happy siglit to a house 
in a hole or pinvaclo. “ Ood Almighty fii st planted 
a garden,” says Lord Bacon, “ and it is the })urcst of 
human pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man, without wdiich, buildings and j)alaces are 
but gross handiworks; and a mrin shall ever see that 
when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to 
build state!' , sooner than to garden finely, as ifgarden- 
ing weftj th ' irreater ^perfection,” Bacon has followed 
np this scntniont in his two Essays on Bmldings^ and 
on Gardejis, with many pleasing details on the decoration 
of lauds ; and Aubrey has given us an engaging account 
of the maniif ” in which Bacon finished his own manor 
at Gorhambury. In America, we have Inliierto little to 
boast in this kind. The cities conlinuaMy dram the 
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ogtUntry of trhe best part p? its pgpulatioQ; the flower of 
the yo'clth, ol' botn sexes, into the towns, aiid the 
country is* cultivate?! by a so much inferior (jlass. The 
lanclj-^nivel a wliole day tojjether, — looks -poverty- 
siriek/Si, aird the building^ plain and pogr. ‘In Europe, 
where society has an aristocratic structiire, the land is 
ull of men of tlie best stock, and the best culture, 
w’liose intjjjrcst and pride it is to remain half she year on 
their cslidcs, Aind to till them with every convenience 
and ornament. Of course these ifiake model tarms, and 
model architecture, and are a constant education to the 
eye of the surrounding population. JVlmtever events in 
progress shall go to disgust men with cities, and infuse 
into them the passion for countiy life, and country * 
pleasure's, will render a prodigious service to* tlie whole 
face oF this ('onhnent, and will furtlier tjie most poetic 
of all th(' (jccupalirms of leal life, tiie bringing out by art 
tlie native but bid«{on graces of tl;c landscape. , 
f I look on such improvements, also, as directly tend- 
ing to endear the land to the inhabitant, and give liitn 
whate\or is valuable in local attachment. Any relation 
to the land, tlie habibof tilling it/or mining it,, or even 
liunting on it, geru rates the fct'hng of palri,ptis:m. lie 
who ktj<'ps .shop on it, or he wlio merely ti'-es it as a 
snjiport to his de^k and ledger, or to his inanutactory, 
values It very liulc. The vast majority otthe people, of 
tliis country live by flic land, and carry its (|aalily in 
their manners and opinions. We in tlie, Atlantic stat(*s, 
by position, liave been commercial, and hale, as I said, 
inihilicd easily an European culture. Taickily for us, 
now that steam has narrowed tlic Atlantic to a s'trait, 
the nervous, rocky West is intruding a new and conti- 
nental element into the national ttu^id, and we shall yet 
have an American genius. How much better uhen the 
whole land is a garden, and the people have giowii up 
in the bowers of a paradise. •Without looking, then, to 
t^ose extraordinary social influences which are now 
acting in precisely this direction, but only at what is in- 
evitably doing* around us, I think wc must regard the 
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land as a coisimanrling and^ increasing power on 
Ameiican citizen, the saiiative and Americanizing influ- 
ence, whiqh promises to disclose new powers lor ages to 
come- ‘‘j. 

' 2. In the spcond place^, the uprise and culnufiatiou j| 
of the new and anti-feudal power of Commerce, is tliQ-^l 
political fact of most significance to the American at thi:s' 
hour. • , 

We cannot look on*^ the freedom of this country, in 
connexion with its yhulh, without a presentiment that 
here shall laws and institutions exist on somct scale of 
proportion to the majesty of nature. To men legislat- 
ing for the vast area betwixt the two oceans, betwixt 
• the snows and the tropics, somewhat of tlie gravity and 
grandeur (5f nature will infuse itself into the code. A 
lieterogeneous population crowding on all ships from ah 
corners of the world t6 the great gates of North America, 
hajnely, Boston, New York, and New Orleans, and 
thence proceeding inward to the prairie and the moijn-* 
tains, and quickly contributing their private thought to 
the public opinion, their toll to the treasury, and their 
vote to the election, it cannot be doubted that the legis- 
lation of tips country should become more catholic and 
cosmopolitan than that of any other. It scems<so easy 
for America to inspire anj^ express tlie most expansive 
and humane spirit,; new-born, free, healthful, strong, 
the land of the labourer, of the democrat, of the philan- 
thropist, of the believer, of the samt, she should speak 
for the human race. America is the country of the 
Future.^ From Washington, its capital city, proverbially 
“ the city of magnificent distances, through all its 
cities, states, and territories, it is a country of liegin- 
nings,''of ’ rejects, ^of vast designs and expectations. 

It has no p'fst ; all has an onward and prospective look. 
And liereu> it it fitted to receive more readily every 
generous feature which the wisdom or tlic fortune of 
man has yet 'o impress. • 

Gent^uien, there is a sablime and friendly Destiny 
by which the human race is guided — t!\c race never 
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ihe individual ucvir spaced — to ^es^ilts affecting 
massejS^aud ag(?s.. Men arc narrow and selfish, b\it the 
Genhis, o? Destiny* is not narrow, but benefi^nt. It is 
not di^overed in their calculated and voluntary activity, 
but i/what befells, with '3r without ihei^rlesign. Only 
what is inevitable interests us, and it turns out that love 
^and good are inevitable, and in the course of things. 
That ^ci^us has infused itself into nature. *It indicates 
it.self by if snutll excess of good, *& small balance in brute 
facts always favourable to the si3c of reason. All the 
facts in^ any part of nature shall be tabulated, and the 
results shall indicate the same secimity and benefit; so 
slight as to be hardly observalUe, and yet it is there. 
The sphere is found flattened at the poles, and swelled’ 
at the equator; a form flowing necessarily from the 
fluid stale, ycL the form, the mathematician a*ssures us, 
required to prevent the great profuberanccs of the con' 

1 incut, or even of lesser inountaips cast up at any tiija'e 
fby earthquakes, from continually deranging the axis 
the earth. The census of the population is found to 
keep an invariable equality in the sexes, with a trifling 
predominance in favour of the n/alc, as if lo,i.‘ounter- 
balance the neces.?arily increased evposure,of male life 
ill war^ navigation, and other accidents. Remark the 
unceasing effort tlirougliout nature at somewhat better 
thaii.the actual creatures: amelioration intnaiiirej which 
alone permits and authorizes amelioration in mankind. 
The population of the world is a conditional population; 
lliese are not the best, but the best that^could live in 
the existing state of soils, of gases, animals, and morals: 
the best that could yet live; there shall Ixi a better, 
jJoasc God. This Genius, or Destiny, is of the sternest 
administration, though rumours exiA of its secrpl pender- 
ness. It may be styled a cruel kindness, serving the 
whole even to the ruin of the member; a terrible com- 
munist, reserving all profits to the community, without 
ejividend to individuals. Its law is, you shall have every 
thing as a member, notliing to yourself. For Nature is 
the noblest t^rigineer, yet uses a grinding economy, 
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working; up all,tliat is^wasteA to-day^ into to-niorro>v!T 
creation; — not a superfluous* grain of sand, for all the 
ostefitaiioivsho makes of expense anti public works. It 
is, because Nature thus saves and uses, Iubouring^(br the 
general, th^M v:c poor particfilars are so clushe<v^ and 
straitened, and iiiid it so hard to live. She flung us 
out ill lior plenty, but we cannot shed a hair, or a paring' 
of a nail, but instantly she snatches at the shred; and 
appropriates it to the ^neral stock, Oifr condition is 
like that of the [)oor \Volvcs: if one of the flock wound 
himself, or so iiiuch as limp, the rest eat him ujviiicon- 
tiricntly. o 

That serene Power ftitcrposes an irresistible clieck 
•upon the caprices and ofliciousness of our wills, llis 
cluifity is isot our chanty. One of his agents i-? our 
‘ will, but that wliu li o.\ proses itself hi our will, is stronger 
than onr will. We a'*e ^ery forward to ludp it, but it 
\i-'ijl not be acceleratc^l. It resists our meddling, elec- 
nipsynary contrivances. AVe devise sumptuary laws and 
relief laws, but the. principle of population is always 
reducing wages to the lowest pittance on which luunan 
life cun Jl)e sustained.'' We legidate against forestalling 
and monopoly; 'vc would have a common granary for 
the poor; but the scllislinevs winch stores and jioards 
the coin fur high prices, is the preventive of faiinnc ; 
and the law ot self- presm vat ion is surer policy than, any 
legislation can be. We concoct eleemosynary systems, 
and it turns out tliat our cliarity increasi's jiaupcnsm. 
Wc inflate odr paper currency, we rc[)air commerce with 
unlimited credit, and are presently visited with un- 
limitcci bankruptcy. 

It is eai^ to see that We of the existing generation 
arc conspirh'g with ivlVne licence, which, in its working 
for coming c/-?nerations, sacrifices the passing one, which 
infixluates the most selfish lutMi to act against tlicir pri- 
vate interest for the public w-eltare. We build railroatis, 
we know ijpt f )r what or for whom; but one thing iv 
very cest^in; that we who build will receive the very 
smallest share of benefit therefrom. Immense benefit 
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wilt accyic; ’they Arc essertlial t/)’the country, hut -that 
■\vjll bo felt not until we are Ao longer countrymen. We 
do the li^c in all matters : — 

I y “ Mswi’s lu?art the AlmJijhty to the Future set * 

^ Uy secret and iiivtulable springs.” ^ 

'Wti plant trees, we build stone houses, we redeem the 
waste, ^ve hiake long prospective l.iws, we found colleges, 
hospitals, Hut iinr many and rempte generations. We 
should be very much moitified totlearn that the little 
henctit we ehauced in our own persons to receive was 
the utm^fet tliey would yield. ^ 

Tlic liistory of commerce, which of course includes 
the histoi) of the world, is tlie record of this benelieent 
tendoney. Tlie jvatriarchal form of govermiieiit readily 
becomes des[)ollc, us each person may see m 'his own 
family. Fathers ^isli to bo the liitjieis of tlie minds of 
iheir children, as well as of their bodies, and behold wit)i» 
<^reat impatience a new chaiactcr and way of thinking 
])resuming to show itself in their own sou or daughter. 
This feeling, which all their love and pride m tlie powers* 
of tlicir cliildreii cannot .^iibduc, booomes j>etulance and 
tyranny when the head of tluj clan, the emperor of an 
empire, deals with the same ditforence of opinion in his 
subjects.* Ditfcrciice of ojunioii i.s the one crime i^'hich 
kings never forgl\e. An empire is an immense ei;otisin, 
“I aiii 'tlio »Stdte,” said the French *Loui.s. When a 

French ambassador ineatioued to Paul of llussia, that a 
man of conseijiience lu St. Petersburgh was*interesting 
himself in some matter, the Czar vehemently iiiteiTuj)ted 
Jiim with tliese words, — “ There is no man of (' 0 A>e- 
(juence in tliis empire, but he with whom I am actually 
speakirg; and so long only as 1 an* s^)eakin!r to inyi, is 
he of any consequence.'’ And Nicliolas, the present 
emperor, is reported to have said to liis council, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, the Ubce is embarrassed with new opinions. Rely 
•oil me, gentlemen, I sjiall oppose an iron will to the 
pidj>ress of liberal opinions.” 

It is very easg to see that tliis patriarchal or family 
numagement gets to be rather troublesome Jo all but 
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the .papa: tht sceptrfe^ corves to be a crowbijr. Sncl 
this very unpleasant egotism, Feucl^lism or the power of 
Aristocraby opposes, and finally destroys. ‘The king is 
’Compelled to call in the aid of his brothers and^cousins.^ 
and remote Mat ions, to help him keep his ovirgrowif 
house in order; and this club of noblemen always co’^^ 
at last to have a will of their own: they combine to 
brave the sovereign, and call in the ai^ of jihe 'people. 
Each chief attaches^as many followers by kindness, and 
maintenance, and gifts, as he can; and as long as war 
lasts, the nobles, who must be soldiers, rule very well. 
But when peace tomes, the nobles prove very whimsical 
and uncomfortable masters; their frolics turn out to be 
very insi^lting and degrading to the commoner. Feu- 
dalism grew to be a bandit and brigand. 

Meantime Trade j^or the merchant and manufacturer) 
had begun to appear : Trade, a plant which always 
‘grows whenever ther<e is peace, as soon as there is peace, 
and as long as there is peace. The luxury and ricces- 
« sity ef the noble fostered it. And as quickly as men go 
to foreign parts, in ships or caravans, a new order of 
things' springs up; new ideas awake in their minds. 
New coihmand takes place, new servants and new 
masters. Their inforgiation, their wealth, their corres- 
pondence, have made them quite other men than left 
their native? 81101*0. They are nobles now, and by an- 
other patent than the king’s Feudalism had been good, 
had broken the power of the kings, and had some very 
good traits of its own; but it had grown nitsehievous, it 
wac time for it to die, and, as they say of dying peojile, 
all its faults came out. Trade was the strong man that 
bro^e it down, aryi raised a new and unknown povv6r in 
its It is a new agent in the world, and one of 

grejjpfftnotion ; it is a very intellectual force. This dis-. 
places physical strength^ and instals computation, com- 
Idnatiop, information, science, in its room. It calls oufr 
all force of a certain kind that slumbered in the fortner 
dynastiei^. It is now in the midst of its career. Feudalism 
W^not e)tided yot. Our governments still partake largely 
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^ot4;hat element. .Trade gt^es to.make tlie governmenU 
insigniftcant, and to^ bring ^verj kind of faculty of’everj^ 
iftdivrdual that can in any manner serve anyiperson, on 
sale, d^ftst^d of a huge Army and Navy, and Executiv/j 
Depai/inenlS, it tends to* convert Gov^nrnent into a 
J^rea« of intelligence, an Intelligcncc-Oflice, where 
every man may find what he wishes to buy, and ex- 
pose \^liat*he has to sell, not only produce And manu- 
factures, but art, skill, and intclldbtual and moral values. 
This is the good and this the evil oT trade, that it goes to 
put evojy thing into market^ talent, beauty, virtue, and 
man himself. • 

•By this means, however, it has done its work. It 
has Its taults, and will come to an end, as the others do. 
We rail at Trade, and the philosopher and loVor of man 
have much harm to say of it; but the historian of the 
world will sec that Trade was tlie*princip]e of Libertyj 
that Trade pliintctl America and destroyed Feudalism; 
tliat it makes peace and keeps peace, and it will abolisli 
slavery. We complain of the grievous oppression of 
the poor, and of its building up a new aristocracy on 
the ruins of the aristocracy it destroyed. Butdhere is 
tljis immense dilFerence, that tlit3 aristocraapy of trade 
has no .permanence, is not entailed, was the result of 
toil and talent, the result of merit of some kind, and is 
continiiaily falling, like the waves of 4he son, before new 
claims of the same sort. Trade is an instrument in the 
liands of that fiiendly Power which works tor us in our 
own despite. We design it thus and thus; but it turns 
out otherwise and far better. This beneficent tendpicy, 
omnipotent without violence, exists and works. .Every 
observation of history inspires a confidence that we shall 
not go far wrong; that things ment?. That is it. * That 
is the moral of all we learn, that it warrants Hope, Hope, 
the prolific mother of reforms. Our part is plainly not 
to throw ourselves across tliO track, not to block im- 
provement, and sit till we are stone, but to watch the 
uprise of successive mornings, and to conspire with the 
new works of riibw days. Government has been a fossil; 

L 2 
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It shpuld lie ni plant* I ^»nceive *that the officeTof 
statute law should be to* express, aij^d not to impede the 
mind of nvankind. New thoughts, new thin/^s. Trade 
wag one instrument, but Trade is also but' fbr*^a time, 
and must gifig, way to somewhat broader' and\oetler, 
whose signs are alj-eady dawning in the sky. 

,3» I pass* in the third -place, to speak of the signs of 
that which js the sequel of trade. ^ c 

It ig in consequence^ of fhe revolution in tlie state of 
society Wrought by trade, that Goverunient in our tunes 
is beginning to wear so clumsy and cumbrous- an ap- 
pearance. - We.liave already seen our way to shorter 
methods. The time is full of good signs. Some of 
them shall ripen to fruit. AH this beneticcnt socialism 
is a fri^illy omen, and the swelling cry of voices for 
tlie education -of the people, indicates that Government 
other offices than those of banker and executioner. 
Witness the neAv movements in the civilized world, the 
Communism of France, Germatiy, and Switzerland; the 
rTrades' Unions; the English League against the Corn 
Laws; and the whple Industrial Statistics, so called. 
In Parts, the blouse, the badge of the operative, has 
be^un to make its appearance in the saloons. Witness 
too Uie, spectacle of three Communities which have 
within a very short time sprung up within this Common- 
wealth; besides, several others, undertaken by citizens of 
Massachusetts, wnthiu the^ territory of other States. 
These proceeded from a variety of motives, from an 
impatience of many usages in common life, from a wisli 
for greater freedom than the manners and opinions of, 
society permitted, but in great part from a feeling that 
the true offices of the State, the State ha<l let fall -to 
the grou!>il; .that *in the scramble of parties for the 
public .purse, the main duties of government were * 
dmittfiid — the duty to instruct the ignorant, to supply 
the poor with. work and" with good guidance. These., 
preferred the agricultural life as the most &- 
condifiojti for.huinaa-^CuUnre; but they thought 
thglpS^ ^rm, is w©,;inani^e it, did not'satisfy the right 
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'an?bitiojj of naan,' •The famter, sacrificing pleasure, 
taste, ^freedom, thought, love, to hi» work*, turns out 
often a barfrnipt, like the merchant, Thisr^uit might 
j.well s^‘m astounding, iyi this drudgery, from cock- 
crowing to starlight, for all these years, ti5 end in mort- 
g^jges^nd the auctioneer’s flag, and removing from bad 
to worse. It is time to have the thing looked icto, and 
with asiftijig criticism ascertainej^ who is the look ft 
seemed a great deal worse, because the farmer is living 
in the same town with men who pretend to know exactly 
wiiat he wants. On one side, is agricultural chemistry, 
coolly exposing the nonsense of our* spendthrift agri- 
culture and ruinous expense of manures, and oflering, 

• by means of a tcaspoonfiil of artificial guanq, to turn 
a sandbank into corn; and, on the other, tliOifarmer, 
not only eager for tlie information.^ but w*itli bad crops 
and in debt and bankruptcy, for want of it. Here are^ 
Et/dors and countless mechanical projectors, who with thd 
Pourierists, undoubtingly affirm that the smallest union* 
would make every man rich; — and, on the other* side,* 
is this multitude of poor men and women seeking woik, 
and who cannot find enough to pay their board.* The 
science is confident, and surely the poverty is* real. If 
any rneai^s could be found to bring these two together! 

This was one design of the projectors of the Associa- 
tions which are now making their first feeble Jxperiments. 
They wer 2 founded in love, and in labour.' They pro- 
posed, as you know, that all men should take a part in 
the manual toil, and proposed to amend the condition 
of men by substituting harmonious, for hostile industry. 
It was a noble tliought of Fourier, which gives a favour- 
abfe idea of his system, to distinguish in his Pliala^ix a 
class as the Sacred Band, by whom whatever duties 

• were disagreeable, and likely to be omitted, were to be 
assumed. 

• At least, an economical success seemed certain for 
tht> enterprise, and that agricultural association must, 
sooner or later, fix the price of bread, and drive single 
farmers into association, in self-defence; as the great 
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commercial ana manufaptuwjft^ companies had ^ilready 
done. The’ Community is only tbe^^cOntinuatioii qf the 
same movement which made the join t-stocl^c(jm panics 
for manufactures, mining, ii^urance, banking, and so . 
forth. It has «turned out cheaper to make calrco by 
companies; and it is prdposed to plant corn, tfiid 
bake bread by companies, and knowing men affirm it 
will be tried until it is^done^ u ^ 

Undoubtedly, abu/ulant mistakes will be made by 
these first adventurers, which will draw ridicule on their 
scheme. 1 think, for example, that they cxiggerate 
the importance of a favourite project of theirs, that of 
paying talent and labour at dne rate, paying all sorts qf 
service at^one rate, say ten cents the hour. They have 
paid it so; but not au instant would a- dime remain a 
dime. In one- hand jt became au eagle as it fell, and in 
another hand a copper cent. For, obviously, the whole 
Value of the dime i?t’ in knowing what to do with it. 
One man buys willi it a land-title of an Indian, and. 
makes his posterity princes; or buys corn enongli to 
feed the world; or pen, ink, paper, or a painter’s brush, 
by whiSh he can communicate himself to tlic liunuin 
race as if he were lire; and the other buys plums and 
gooseberries. Money is of no value : it cannot spend 
itself. All depends on the skill of the spender. 

Whether, Voo, l^ie objection almost universally felt by 
such women in the coimnunity as were mothers, to an 
associate li^3, to a common table, and a common nursery, 
etc., setting a higher value on the private family with 
poverty, th^n on an association with wealth, wall not 
provfi insuperable, remains to be determined. 

Bijit the Commi^iiities aimed at a much gi eater s?ic- 
cess in securing to 'all their members an equal, and very 
thorough » -iiication. And the great aims of the move- ’ 
luent will not be relinquished, even if these attempts 
fan), but will be prosecuted by like-minded men in all . 
societj^ unt^hey succeed, <• 

This value of the Communities; not what they 
have dhne, but the revotution wliich th^y indicate as on 
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J 11^0 wa|^. ,Yc 3 , Government must educate the pdbr 
man. #Look across the cohfitrjwfiom anyTiill-side around 
ws, and ih£ landsca?J)e seents to crave Government. The 
actual ^iffli^fcnces of men must be acknowredg:ed, and 
met \yitli love and wisdorm These rising; grounds which 
cpnirpund the cam])aign below seem 1 ^) ask for lords, 
true lords, /««d-ldrds, who understand the land and its 
usosj^eiid the applicabilities of men, and whpse govern- 
ment woakl He what it should ,,namely, mediation be- 
tween want and supply. How gladly would each citizen 
pay a commission for the support and continuation of 
such good guidance. Goethe said, No man should be 
well but those who understand it;^ and certainly the 
poor arc prone to think that very few of the rich un-^ 
derstand how to use their advantage to, any good 
purpose; they liave not originality, nor cvci> grace in* 
their expenditure. But if this is true'of wealth, it is • 
much more true of power; none should be a govcinpr 
. who has not a talent for governiuj;’. Now, many peofde 
liave a native skdl for carving out business for mahy 
hands ; a genius for the disposition of aftairs ; und arc 
never hajipitr than when difticult practical questions, 
which embairass other men, aie to lie solved: Jill lies ki 
light bctoic them — they are in their elenfcnt. Could 
luiv means be contiived to appoint only tlicse!* There 
reallv seems a progress towards such a state of tilings, in 
whicl? this work sluill be done by^tlicse natural work- 
men : and this, not ceitainly tlirough any increased 
discretion shown by tlie citizens at elections, but by the 
gradual coiitempt into which official government falls, 
and the increasing disposition of private adventimu’s to 
",\ssume its falleia functions. Thus the Post Office is 
likely to go into disuse before the ^irivate lrans[^rtation 
shop of Harndcn and hi.s competitors, TJie cuircncy 
threatens to fall entirely into private hands. Justice is 
continually administered nipre and more by private re- 
^ference, and not by litigation. We have feudal govern- 
ments in a commtTcial age. It would be but an easy 
extension of^our commercial system, to pay a private 
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emperor a fee for services, ao we pay an architect' or 
engineer, or a •lawyer Yq.r atSJ^ice. IV any mane has "a 
> talent for righting wrong, for acliftinisterin^ clifiTicuk 
affairs, for 'counselling poor farmers how t(^tucn their 
estates to good husbandry, for combining, a hu^idred 
private enterpnses to a general benefit, let him in the 
cminty-town, nr in Court Street, pul up his sign-bdartf^ 
Mr. Smitlij^ Governor^ Mr. Johnson, Workimj kirwj. 

How can our young^en complain of the pjverty of 
things in New Engkn^l, and not feel that poverty lias a 
demand on their charity to make New England rich 
Where is he who seeing a thousand men usel&s and 
unhappy, and making the whole region look forlorn by 
their inaction, and conscious himself of possessing the 
faculty they want, docs not hear his call to go and be 
. their kingt^ 

We must have king^, and we must have nobles. Na~ 
ti^re is always providing such in every society, — only let 
ns ‘have the real instead of the titular. Let us have our 
leading and our inspiration from the best. The actual 
differences in persoiuil power are not to be disputed. 
In every society some*.mtm are born to rule, and some 
to adviser Let the powers be well directed, directed by 
love, and tlfcy would everywhere be greeted with joy 
and lionour. The chief is the chief all the worlri over, 
only not his cap and his plume. It is only their dislike 
of the prcteiuk^', which makes men* sometimes unjtist to 
the true and finished man. If society were transparent, 
the noble would every wJicre be gladly received and 
accredited, and would not be asked for his day’s work, 
but W'Giiiki be felt as benefit, inasmuch as he was noble. 
That were his duty and slint^ — to keep himself pure anc], 
purifying, tl’.e leaven pf his nation. I think I see place 
and duties fi.r a nobleman in every society ; but it is 
not to drink wme and ride in a fine coach, but to guide 
and adorn life for the multitude by forethought, by 
elegant studies, by perseverance, self-devotion, and the 
reuiei]»brance <>i the humble old friend, by making his 
life .i|^etly beautiful. ' , ' 
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^,I cail upon you, youn*^ rnen^to obey^your heart, and 

be tho nobility ot' this laM. 4n every age of the*w’orl(]^ 
«therti hast been a I<?ading iiation, one of a mt^re generous 
seiulm^nr,*;w’hose eminent citizens were willing to stand 
for ti):.e interests of general justice and hunianity, at tlie 
risk^of being called, by the men of flie inomcnt, chi- 
merical and fantastic. Which should be that nation 
but these States? Which should lead that* movement, 
if not rJew '“■^.^ngland ? Who should lead the leaders 
but the young American? The’^j^eople, and the world, 
is now sulfeung from the want of icligion and honour 
in its public mind. In America, oi^ of doors all seems 
a market; in doors, an^ air-tight stove of cunventioii- 
ahsin. Everybody wlio comes into our liouses seivours* 
of these precious habits : the men of the *narket, the 
women of the custom. I find no expression iA our state’ 
pa[}ers or legislative debate, in oiw lyc(‘ums or churches, 
specially in our newspapers, of a hip,h national feeling, 
no lofty counsels that iighlfully stir the blood. 1 speak 
of those organs which can be presumed to speak a 
popular sense. They recommend only coijvVnlionhl 
virtues, whatever will earn and jireserve }>roj:^crty : al- 
ways the capitalist ; the college, the church, the hospital, 
the theatre, the hotel, tlie road, the ship of (he ca[)itali3t, 
--whatever gties to sceuie, adorn, enlarge trlese, is 
good^ whatc\er jeo[>ardizes any of thes^*, is damnable. 
The opposition’^ papers, so called, are on tlie same, 
side. They attack the great capitalist, but with the 
aim to make a capitalist of the poor man". The oppo- 
sition is between tlie ins and the outs*; between those 
who have money, and those who wish to have' rfioney. 
But who amiouiK:es to us ill journal, or in pulpit, or in 
the street, • o • 

Mart alone 

Can perform llie impossible.” 

I take pleasure in adding the succeeding lines from the 
ode of the German poet ; — 

■' Ho Uistioguisties, 

^ Choosva, and judges ; 
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Hu can impaxt^o the 

Noble be rna)i|^ 

aivd good! 

Since that ah>ne 
Distinguished 
X''rom all the beings 
W hich we knoWt 

Hail to the unknown 
Higher poweis 
Whom we divine! 

Hi 8 p^^teru teach uii 
h’uulf in them !’* 

, I shall not need to go into an enumeration our 
national defects and vices which require this Order of 
Censors in the state. I mighty not set down our most- 
proclaimed offences as the worst. It is not often the 
worst trait ‘'that occasions the loudest outciy. Men 
complain of their suffering, and not of the crime. I 
fear little from the bad eflect of Repudiation; I do not 
fedi; that it will spread. , Stealing is a suicidal business; 
you cannot repudiate but once. But the bold face and 
tardy repentance permitted to this local mischief, reveal 
a public mind so preoccupied with the love of gain, that 
the comnvjn sentiment' of indignation at fraud docs not 
act with its patural force. The more need of a witii- 
drawal from the crovd, and a resort to the fountain of 
right, by the brave. The timidity of our public opinioir» 
is our disease; ('r, shall 1 say, the publicness of opinion, 
tlie absence of piivalo opinion. Good-nature is plentiful ; 
but we want iuslice, with heart of steel, to fight down 
the proud. The private mind has the access to the 
totality qf goodness and truth, that it may be a balance 
to a corjrupt society ; and to stand for the private ver- 
dict against popular clamour, is the ofih:e of the noble.. 
If a lufman.' measure is propounded in behalf of tlie 
slave, or of the Irishman, or the Catholic, or for the 
succour of the poor, that sentiment, that project, will 
have the homage of tlie hero. That is his nobility, his 
oath of khigh hood, to succour the helpless and op- 
P*ressed ; aliyays to throw himself on the side of weak- 
ness, of youth, of hopie, on die liberal, on the expansive 
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Slide; iiev^er on fthe detfnsive^ the coj^serving, 
inorolis, the lock and bo^JIsystem, More than onr good 
wiif we Kiay not oe able to give. We b^ve our own 
affairs* Gui\own genius, which chains us to our proper 
work*. We cannot gfve our life to fbe cause of 
Utt^^iebtor, of tbe slave, or the pau^r, as anotlier is 
doino- ; but one thing we are bound to, not to blaspheme 
the sentiment and the work of that man, not to throw 
stund^ling blocks in the wayof«the abolitionist, the phi-- 
larithn>pist, as the organs of influence and opinion are 
swilt^to do. It is for us to confide in the beneficent 
Supreme Power, and not to rely oy our money, and on' 
ll'io State because it is* the guard of money. At this ■ 
inoincnt, the terror of old people and vicious ])eoplei, 

4S lest tlie Ujiiou of these Btales be clcsiwoyed. As if 
the Union liad any other real basis than the* good pica’- 
sure of a majority of the citizcnj^ to be/united. Put the 
wise and just man wdl always ^ecl that he stands oiwliis 
own feet; that he imparts strength to the Slate,* not 
receives security from it; and that if ail went down, he 
and such as he would quite easily combine In a ftevv 
and better constitution. Ever^ great and jnenioiable 
community lias consisted of formidable imjividuals, who, 
like ilie Roman or the Spartan, lent his own spirit to 
'the State, and so made it great. Yet only bj the su- 
pori^afural is a man strong: onlv by ^'oul'iding in the 
Divinity which .stirs in ns. Notriing is so weak as an 
egotist. Nothing is mightier than we, when we are 
vehicles of a truth bolbre which the slafe and the indi- 
vidual are alike cpucmeral. 

Gentlemen, the devdo pern cut of our Arnei^can in- 
ternal lesourccs^, the extension to the utmost of’the coin- 
nierci.il system, and the appearance of new moral causc.s 
w'hich are to modify the state, are giving an aspect of 
greatness to the Future, which the imagination fears to 
open. One thing is plain, for all men of common sense 
and common conscience, that here, here in America, is 
the home of man. After all the deductions which are 
to be madc*for our pitiful and most unworthy politics, 
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\fhibii stalce ever^ graves^, natjj^ai question on the siUy 
die, lylietjer James or whcfcher/jonathan shall sit h'l the 
chair and hpld the pur^; after all the deduction is 
^made for our frivolities and insanities, iifere sfill remains 
an organic sitnplicity and liberty, which, ■when it -loses 
its balance, redresses itself presently; which ofl'crs 
.portunity to the human mind not known in any other 
•region. » » 

It is true, the public •mind wants self-respect. We 
,are full of vanity, of wlflch the most signal proof is our 
Rensitiveness to foreign and especially English censure. 
'One cause of this ig our immense reading, and that 
*; reading chiefly confined to the pfTodnetions of the Eng- * 
dish press. But a more misplaced sensibility than this 
tenderness to fame on the subject of our .country and 
civil iustitufions, I cannot recall. Could we not defend 
and apologize fo* the siwi and rain. Here are we, me» 
of English blood, plantgd now for five, six, or seven 
generations on this immense tract in tlio temperate zone, 
arurso planted at such a conjuncture of time and events, 
that we have left behind us whatever old and odious 
establishments the niiidl of men had outgrown. The 
unsuppovtablejburdeiis under which Europe staggers,and 
almost every montli mutters “A Revolution! a Revo-, 
lutiou!”‘ we have escaped from as by one bound. No^i 
thanks to us; bqt, in J^hc blessed course of events, it Jid 
happen that this country was not open to the Pi .itans 
until tliey had felt the burden of the feudal systems, and 
until the commcTciul era in modern ]iiiro[)e liud dawned, 
so that without knowing what tliey did, they left the 
whole cifrsc behind, and put the storms of the Atlantic 
between them and this anti [Uity. And* the felling of 
"he foresU and the setting in so far of the area of this 
continent, was accomplUlied under the free spirit of 
tr^iding cofurnmuties with a ccinplete success. Not by 
our right hand, or, foresight, or skill, was it done,, but 
by the simple acceptance of the plainest ro-ad ever shown 
men to, walk jn. It was the human race, under Divine 
Icacjijig, going forth to teceive and inhabit their patri- 
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niony. And now, if anj^^nglijhrnan, or Frenchman; or 
Sp^mard, or Rushan, or^erfnan, can find any f,bo<| for 
“merriment in the Spectacle, mal?b him welcome to shake 
Ins sides. VThere^ever was a people that could better 
afford to Be the siibjecf of a little fun, tfiari we. An 
man may, perhaps, wonder how, with so much 
to call forth congfralulation, our lively visiters should bo 
so mcrrj aiu^ critical. Perhaps they have great need of 
a little holiday and diversion frffm their domestic cares, 
hke c?ther housekeepers who ha<^ a heavy time of it at 
' bonifj^ and need all the refreshment they can get fropi 
kicking up their feet a little now* that they have got 
•away on a frolic, % 

It is also true, that, to imaginalivo persons in thw 
country, tlierc is somewhat bare and bald*in our short 
history, and unsettled wilderness. They lYSk, w ho w'oulj 
live m a new country, that can hve in v.u old ? Eiiro[io 
is to our boys and girls, what npvels and romances 
anrl it is not strange they should burn to see the pic- 
turesque extremes of au antiquated country. But it is 
one thing to visit the pyramids, and another to wish* to 
live there. Would they Idee litlu's to the ejergy, and 
sev'enths to tlie governnicnl, and liorspguards, and 
^•ens4;d press, and giief wlu'u a ('liild is horn, and 
^ii^atcniiig, st U'ved weavers, aiul a ]>uuperiSin now 
coAfli^itutimi- onc-tliy teontli ol’ tlie ^>opu^ir.iuu? Instead 
of the ojKUi future expanding here before the eye of 
every boy top’astiioss, would they hUe the closing in of 
the future to a narrow slit of sky, Rud “that fast con- 
tracting to be IK) future? Due tiling, for insr;uK'0, tlie 
beauties of aristneraev , we eonimeud to the studv of the 
►'ravelling Arneilean, The Jmglish, the most cuiiserva- 
i.vc people this side of India, a#e not sensibk’ of the 
restraint, but an Ameiican would scrioubly resent it. 
The aristocracy, incorporated by law and cdiK-ation, 
degriuies life for the impriv'ilegcd clashes. It is -i <|ues- 
tionuble compensation to the embittered feeling of a 
proud commoner, tlic reflection that the vvoithless lord 
who, by the hiagic of title, paraly^ses his arm, and plucks 
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froJn him half the graces and^^htA of <1 man, is hunsi.4 ’ 
alsOy aft aspiriPt excluded Hf*n thc^simc rutlilt ssnrss 
from higher ( ircle<< sui?e theie is no end to Mic vlitels* 
within wheels of this spiral he i\cn ‘•■jointth ng in i) be 
pardoned to tlie spirit ot loyill) when it bLCoines tin 
tastic, and something to the ima^n ntion, foi the b 
life IS symbolic Philipii of Spun i \te I h s imb\ suloi 
for neglecting business of grtat iinpoitanic n H ily 
whilst he debated some point ot lioiioui s\itli tlu 1 uncli 
imbdssidor You h‘¥\e left i biisiiussof iinj u Uute 
f^r a ceremony The amlns^adi r icplud, How^k 
for a ceremony ^ yoi r m i|est\ s self is but i et ren ( n> 

In tlic List, Avhti th< lehgioi/* sn tmitnt ton cs into 
•the support of the 'iiistoti it), md m the Romish chur h 
ilso there H igiain of sweetness in thi ^)nn y, bur 
in huglintl t fict steins to me iiitolei tbit whit is 
(ommonl) ifhimcd, thut suth is th tnnsetn lent Ji- 
not)i accorded t > werlth and biith that no mm tf 
ItUeis, le his cminenee wh it it nn) is nteutd into 
the best societ) except is \ lion ind ishiw It steii s 
to*mc, th It witli tlu lights wliuli lit row imii ^ u 

the e}Cs tf ill men lesideiv m thit tounti^ 1 )ii 
dtgi'iditicn t> inymui not cmplo\(d K i v lutii i 
It Ihelnghsh h ive many vii tuts nnii) idv i ♦ g 
and the pioudtst liisUiy of the woilu but thty i 
dll, and more t^iin all the itsourcfs it the pist Vu m 
deinnity i herne g ntlemm m thit ( >unti\ f i tl 
mortihc itior s \ rt| ii tl toi him b> the system ot oeietv 
and which seem to impDse tlie altenntut to resist or to 
a\oid it lint ther are miti^itions \nd pistit >11 
viatic ns to this iigoui is not an exeu for lli lul 
Commar ling worth uid person \l |’jwei must sit 
crownet/ n all cempa^ftts noi will extiaordin irv p i ons 
be slight i or itifionted in iny compuiy ot tiviliz d men 
But the system is an imasion of the sentiment of justiee 
and the n ilive rights of men which, liowevi r dt evaud, 
^nu t iessp the \ due of English citiz nslnp It is fou 
Soghshmen to Consider, not for us we only say, us 
m America^ too thankful for our wdnt of teud il 
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•iVi^titutlons. (kiT bou«^ and townis^are llke.mcfeses 
^ an^ lichens, 4o an^'*»5w; but y«iuth is a*fa^lt ot* 

* Avliioh we shall •daily mend. And really at last all 
laiKls*are Jtliko.^^’^’Ours, too, is as old as the Flood, and 
wants no' ornament or* privdcg'c which ‘nature could 
^ Here stais, heni woods* henj hills, here 
aminals, her® men abound, and the vast tendencies 
concur * 01 “ jj. new order. If only the men are well 
employed in conspiring with l^iie coigns of the Spirit 
who^led us hither, and is leading us still, we shall 
‘ quickly enough advance out of all hearing of other’s 
ccuswres, out of all rcsrrels of o^ir own, into a new' 
' and more excellent serial state than history has re- . 
corded. 
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